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Beat Coal Famine! 
REMEMBER last 
winter! Coal is 
scarce now and will 
be harder to get. 
Sawed wood will bring 
hich prices. Get an 
OTTAWA Ia Saw 
and cut all the fuel you 
can use all winter in a 
few hours. Neighbors 
will pay you big profits 
for cutting their wood, 


Steady Power 
All The Time. 
a 


Wheels TurnOn 4/7 
Swivel Axle P va , 









Easy to Move from 
Cut to Cut 





Light in Weight. 


Wheels Like fy 
a Barrow f . 


\ 








Over 10,000 in Use 


NOW! To enable 


Ottawa to i ' ‘ives and to sell, we Ai)! 
o provide fuel for themse!v : f\ 21 Wood St. 4 
Ships are making a Special Offer for —_ ship- es | 28 — 310 Saw 
. ments from nearest to you of these nine 7, il uttawa, —_ Cuts a 
em distributing points: St. Paul,Minn., f, ff | Kansas, Min t 
Quick! Pittsburg, Pa., . Atianta, Ga., §7%) ute 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dallas, Tex., (Gay & been 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, \ Ml = 
Cal., Pueblo, col., A \\\\ 4 


Ottawa, Kans. 


Reaches Free Book & 


Send name and —_ 
All address 9a cou 
eady n for full de- 
. ails on Special 
To Go Offer 1921 Utta- 


- 

a 

' OTTAWA MFG, CO. 
1 2128 Weod St, Ottawa, 
e 
i 
v 


Send me your Free Book and Big % 
Special Offer on 1921 Model OTTA 
Log Saw. It is understood I am under 


no obligation. 


Fee eRe ee ee ee ee enereeeee 


OTTAWA [OG SAW } 


wa Log Saw 
and 32-page 
Book. 
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73 years old-he cuts | 
100 cords in 4 days | 


- 


and Makes Big Money with 
the OTTAWA Log Saw! 


Mr. G. W. Smith of Vero, Florida, ("tise A , 
whose photo is shown above is _[ li2,"tites: °"1 can" teatsG, Smith, 73 years og — 
73 yearsold. Ina letter hesays: “~ amore. J cut 100 cords ofawa Log Saw is all yer 
“*T cut 100 cords of pine wood in Does Work of 

4 days with my OTTAWA. I can make *°***"™ 

good money by having this outfit. I feel 
very proud of what I am doing for myself.”’ 


YOU can make even big- ;| New Friction Clutch, 
er profits with the new | lever-controlled, lets you 
improved OTTAWA Log | start and oo saw blade 
Saw. With it one man | instantly while engine 
cuts 35 to 50 cords a day. | runs on. No dangerous 
Saw your winter’s fuel quick, and swishing of saw blade in the air 
then make money cutting wood while moving outfit. Easily 
to sell. Cuts mine props, rail- moved by one man from log to 
road ties, fence posts, shingle log and cut to cut along the log. 
timber, stave boltsand ice. When Less than 5 seconds to set from 

not sawing, engine runs belt one cut to another. Be sure to 

machinery. Greatest work-saver | send your name and address for M e, Texas. ant 
and money-maker ever invented. free information, Use the coupon Here 19 Mr. sims writes: My Ptwould have had 
Right now hundreds of men attached. See what over 10,000 ade = Hy | have Soene “ lant for my farm. 

are making from $300 to $500 a satisfied users all over the world say. pay hired wane —— 

month with the OTTAWA. It costs nothing to learn about it. —, 
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Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power 
The new improved 1921 model OTTAWA is a real sawing 


machine. Cuts much faster than other Drag or Log Saws as they are built 
today. Saw is started and stopped by clutch lever; engine continues to run. 
4-Cycle Frost Proof Engine. Built-in Magneto and Automatic Governor with 
Speed Regulator. Outfit strong but simply built. A great work-saver and 
money-maker. Pays for itself quickly with wood selling so high. 













310 Cuts a Minute | Cash or Easy Terms Ups, tsuch yarn, ToC Oaks, Mich. catting | 
eo” 2 wa. 
The OTTAWA pulls over 4 H-P. You can get an OTTA WA now and let it rig | ever saw Ie alware ecpest all-around 
and is the most powerful log saw pay for itself as you use it. Get — SS" gen For ‘ ce 
on the market. Plenty of power | P@yment plan of purchase. Find out how itself. 
to run your cream separator, shel- | €28Y it is toown an OTTAWA Log Saw. 
ler, ote. Starts without crank- We give you your choice of cash or a small ‘& 
ing—no batteriesever needed, | ®™ountdown and small payments that are 
Weighslessthan any 3H-P. | ©48y. to meet. Any man with logs to cut 
Dear Saw built. Balanced or timber work of any kind to do cannot 
crank shaft eliminates | ®ford to be without the OTTAWA. 
vibration, increases 2 Eve 
owerand saves fuel, 30 Days Trial is. re 
Jirect gear drives days trial. Must fulfill OTTAWA 10-Year 
saw; no chains to Guarantee. For nearly 20 years we have 




































































tighten; no keys; been selling direct from factory to users, 9g retpagisiia at 
no set screws. saving them thousands and thousands of Saas wes ; 
: . , tity, Kans., who 
dollars. Send coupon today Mr. Chris Christenson, Osage City Ranier “the 
“2 The Ottawa Log 5a ket.” 
pecial Offer Mr, Ch ses Pewee? | 
ee ae 


OTTAWA MFG. Co. Jreatest labor savi 














as many farmers as geome 
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Fun For The Whole Family 


These folks always enjoy their evenings and other spare on this page can be easily secured without cost to you. It 
time. ‘This Board is a combination Carrom and Croki- will take just a little of your spare time to get the re- 
nole Board. Equipment is provided for fifty-five other ward you choose. 
games—all of them interesting. Young folks and the The offers are good to farm folks in the following states: 
older folks too like to play them. North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
The Carrom Board itself is splendidly made and homa, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
nicely finished, If you do not have a Carrom Board Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Montana, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
write us at once, using the coupon below, and we will (Colorado, West Virginia, Tennessee and Wyoming. Write 


send you complete details of our liberal offer, us at once and we will send the Clutch Pencil as a free 
This Board or any one of the other articles offered reward for promptness. 
Seneca Camera Watch and Cowboy Fob Make.U R.- 






Own Bat- 
COTY — pe 


pt 


Stuart Fiasnucur 
400% Moat Semnce = quice Qureie 





This Watch is guaranteed to jsep 
poenrate ve 4 oe years. The Lew = 

is thin model which is now 80 popular. This Outfit includes a large flashlight case 
The Cowboy Fob is furnished wn Se with bulb and with material for making three 
Watch. Any boy who gets one of these full sets of batteries. It takes only a moment 





This is a dependable easily operated Camera. , 
No focusing or estimating of rence required. Watches will be well pleased. Send the or two to make up a new battery and you can 
It takes pictures 24x3\% inches in size. Camera Sur We he ayee gd complete details of always be sure ot having & really ‘resh attery. 
is made by the Seneca Camera Company and is ee The boys cspetiely like this kind of a flash- 
light outfit. Send the coupon below 


fully guaranteed by them and by us. 
Send the coupon below for complete details of 
our Camera offer, 


: : The Hamilton Rifle is hard hitting and accurate. 
H amilton Rifle Uses 22-calibre long or short cartridges. You can 
depend on this rifle to give you splendid service. It is just the rifle for killing small game or 
target practice. It shoots hard enough to kill a hog if you want to use it for that purpose. The rifle 
is fully guaranteed. Send the coupon below for complete details of our Hamilton Hunting Rifle offer. 


for complete details of Battery Out- 
fit offer. 




















Clutch Pencil Free For Promptness 
If you are really in- SEND COUPON TODAY 
terested and want to 
earn one or more of the attractive rewards shown on this page, check | 
in the coupon the article you want. Fill in your name and address | 
ana moll - me ae - sounen Now mae send you this —_ 
ul, nickel pla slutch Pencil as a rew or pro action. Do not ; 
send the rd. soem unless you are interested - oneal on offered. | — bara _ oe _ ~ ame a ee . 
This pencil offer is good to only one person in each family. The offer | 0 ar a aon ran a 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 


Dear Sirs: I am interestec in earning the Reward checked 
below. Please send full description of it, terms of your 
offer, the Clutch Pencil which I am to have FREE and 
POST PAID, a8 my reward for promptness. 


is good only to folks living in the country in the states named above. 
Send the coupon today and get your free Pencil and complete infor- 
mation about the reward you choose. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


26 Success Building , - : - Des Moines, Iowa 


Name. R.F. D. 
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Has This Policy Come To An End? 


By ALSON SECOR 


from their experiences of the last few 
years or must the public give them a 
good spanking? Let me say right now that 
this is not a tirade against railroads. They 
are having trouble enough now without being 
unduly picked upon. And their willingness to 
f cooperate with great lakes transportation 
7 shows a disposition long needed. 
Alson Seco: But. I must touch a few old sores so that 
the real — of this discussion may be 
better understood. It is hardly fair to blame the sins of the 
fathers upon the sons. However, there is a strong likelihood 
that the traits of the fathers will be copied by the sons— 
environment rather than heredity being responsible. 

Our fathers gave the railroads a mighty good handout in 
lands and money. The railroad pioneers waxed rich and fat and 
selfish. They said, “The public be damned.” It made the public 
sore and railroad regulation set in with a vengeance. To spite 
the public the railroads began some dirty work that has resulted 
now in a very inadequate transportation system in the hands 
of the sons of the fathers. For example, let us take a case re- 
ported by the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

“The Alabama river, with its tributaries and connections 
forms part of a very important system of waterways located 
in the territory served by the Louisville and Nashville railroad. 
Under natural conditions water transportation on the Alabama 
river should be actively competitive with rail transportation, 
especially between Mobile and Montgomery. For many years 
past the L. & N. has effectively restrained such competi- 
tion. A brief history of its efforts 
in this direction is given below. 


Hite: the railroads learned anything 





L. & N. carried a debit balance due from Captain Staples of 
$41,662.12. On this date this balance was, we direction of 
Milton H. Smith, President of the L. & N. charged off as worth- 
less.” (Curtain. 

I would state here that Captain Staples was so hounded that 
he committed suicide. This is the gratitude the railroad had for 
one who helped them hog transportation in that section. 

Is it too much to say that river transportation has been 
snuffed out all over the country by similar metl.ods? We can 
blame the railroads for the utter failure of water transportation 
and the terrible shortage, during the war, and since, of such 
necessities as coal and steel and foodstuffs. This rule or ruin 
policy exists today just as strong as ever, tho the recent con- 
cession of the railroads for a lower lakes-rail rate than all-rail 
rate on grain from the west would seem to indicate a softenin 
of this rule or ruin policy. It may be only a safe move ances 
as the roads have all they can haul anyway, and they get the 
big end of the deal between Buffalo and the Atlantic ports. 
This much can be said, however; it was a fine thing to do be- 
cause it releases thousands of freight cars hitherto needed to 
haul grain between Chicago and other western centers, and the 
neck of the bottle, Buffalo. These cars now can shuttle back 
and forth between the country elevators and western lake ports, 
and others between Buffalo and Atlantic ports, and not waste 
time running between the western lake ports and Buffalo. Not 
all of this useless traffic by rail has been stopped, but the lower 
lake-rail rate will have considerable influence, at least until lake 
shipping is frozen up. 

t has been said that during the summer the rail rates were 
lower than in winter when competition with lake lines was 
“winter killed.” Perhaps it is 
more truthful to say that boat 
rates, which are never fixed as are 





“Prior to 1900 Captain John 
Quill and associates operated two 
steamboats on the Alabama river. 
Captain Quill, in his testimony in 
the Mobile Chamber of Commerce 
vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. 23 I. C. C. 
417, admitted that this river line 
had an arrangement with the 
L. & N. respecting Alabama river 
traffic between Mobile and Mont- 
gomery. Under this arrangement 
the rates charged by the river 
lines on competitive traffic were 
increased sufficiently to protect 
rail rates. In return it appears the 
L. & N. guarariteed a minimum 
tonnage for which the river line 
received compensation whether it 
performed the transportation or 
not.. In this way, prior to 1902, 
the L. & N. controlled the river 
rates on those commodities on 
which competition with its rails 





We can have a great inland 
lake and river transport system. 
We ought to have it. We will occurs, hence the real competition 
have it when the people get on 
their hind feet and demand a 
square deal for water shipping. 
But the railroads have got to 
keep hands off whether competi- 
tion hurts them or not. It should 
be a survival of the fittest as in vantage 
every other business. 


rail rates, rose as fall approached 
and winter hazards increased 
marine insurance. The boats, of 
course, have to quit runnin when 
ice forms. But the bulk of grain 
movement east is over before this 


with the railroads. 

Every interest is selfish. Even 
communism cannot eliminate self- 
ishness, hence it won’t work in a 
large way. So the selfishness of 
the majority should overrule the 
selfishness of the minority, es- 
pecially when the minority is very 
small. The organized farmers have 
expressed their belief in an ad- 
to them if water trans- 
portation were reestablished on 
navigable streams and increased 
on the great lakes. For this reason 
I have been studying both sides 
of the question. 








was possible. 

“It appears that certain river 
lines competitive with Captain 
Quill’s line were started. One of these, organized by Joseph 
Speith, in 1899 was eliminated by the unfair advantage enjoyed 
by its rival. Another one, known as ‘The People’s Line’ be- 
came sufficiently powerful so that it was accorded the same 
guarantees as those secured in 1897. The various interests con- 
trolling the consolidated river line became dissatisfied and the 
combination was dissolved. ie 

“In June, 1908, the Birmingham & Gulf Railway & Navigation 
Company purchased the vessels formerly operated by the above 
described river lines. Thus, this new company once more 
apoary active river competition to the L. & N. between Mo- 
nile and Montgomery. The L. & N. at once met this situation 
by inducing Captain Norman A. Staples, who had recently con- 
structed a new boat especially designed for service on this river, 
to cooperate with it in plans to force the B. & G. R. & N. Co. 
out of business. The records of the L. & N. indicate that in 
June, 1909, it advanced $15,000; in August, 1909, $20,000; and 
in June, 1910, $15,000 to Captain Staples, receiving his notes 
in return. Captain Staples secured two additional vessels with 
which to prosecute this competitive struggle. 

“After a period of ruinous competition the B. & G. R. & N. 
Co. found it impossible to keep up the fight with the boats of 
Captain Staples, financed as they were by the L. & N. railroad. 
Accordingly this company discontinued operations in Septem- 
ber, 1910. It is stated that its promoters lost approximately 
$150,000 in the venture. 

“As soon as this competition was removed the L. & N. began 
pressing Captain Staples to pay the interest and 7 = on his 
notes. It appears that the rate war had proved as disastrous 
to Captain Staples as to his rival, for he, too, found it impossible 
to meet his obligations. On April 9, 1913 the accounts of the 


We find one or more railroads 
; running parallel to every stream 
that is or may become navigable. That is good engineering, for 
the grade is easily established in river valleys. Maybe this was 
the main reason it has happened thus. Or did it just happen? 
Was it a vicious, rather cen an engineering reason that rail- 
roads followed navigable streams and along the lakes? Was it 
just. ay om ye that the railroads acquired the river banks 
in cities best suited to wharfage? Anyway, such is the situation 
today. We have no river transportation, tho the government 
has spent and continues to spend billions of dollars on river and 
harbor improvements. It has become a political sop to hand out 
to their constituents, so congressmen keep up the farce of river 
improvement. It makes the little river shipping cost dollars 
per ton where rail shipping the same distance costs cents. It 
would be funny if it were not so serious a matter. 

We can have a great inland lake and river transport system. 
We ought to have it. We will have it when the people get up on 
their hind feet and demand a square deal for water shipping. 
But the railroads have got to keep hands off whether competi- 
tion hurts them or not. It should be a survival of the fittest as 
in every other business. It is my humble opinion, however, that 
there is plenty of business for both water and rail transportation. 
The railroads will have all they can do. They will get it all in 
winter, and plenty in summer to keep them hustling. 

Let me quote Major General Lansing H. Beach, Chief of 
Engineers, t. S. Army, from an article 4 wrote for National 
Inland Waterways, August, 1920. 

“We have heard it said many times that waterway transpor- 
tation is advantageous, and I would like to give a few of the 
reasons in detail.why it is. Business men like concrete reasons 
ard I can name a few: In the first place, the cost of the cargo 
be « for carrying freight by rail is prac- (Continued on page 66 
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EDITORIAL 


PRICES ON THE DECLINE 
VERYBODY hoped it would come. Everybody knew it 
would come, and everybody had a selfish interest in 
secretly wishing it would not hit his interests! Nobody has any 
pity for the profiteers who are hard hit by the lowering of 
prices. The sugar speculator who went broke gets no sympathy 
from the consuming public. 

There are some legitimate dealers who are hard hit by the 
smash. ‘They were not profiteers in any sense of the word. 
But they bought for their trade more than they would have 
bought had they not been misled by salesmen. They were 
told to buy because prices were sure going higher. They 
bought. Then they were told that they should buy more, for 
factories were going to shut down and they could not get 
any more goods for awhile. So they bought more than enough, 
at inflated prices. Then the break came. They must sell at a 
loss. Some will go broke. 

Stagnation in many lines is the result of their buying a year’s 
supply ahead. Factories that worked overtime to turn out 
these goods will find a slack time until merchants can get rid 
of their present stock. 

This may not seem to be any affair of the farmers. It is. 
Anything that disturbs business hurts consumption of farm 
products. When workmen are out of work, they cannot eat as 
much as when well paid. When everybody is prosperous and 
busy the farmer has a market. The farmers must take their 
losses along with the rest. H. C. of L. was far reaching. Its 
death will effect every industry. But we rejoice that the 
anxious moment is past. Nothing is so nerve racking as un- 
certainty. Now we can settle down again. The tidal wave of 
H. C. of L. has begun to recede. Let us adjust our affairs ac- 
cordingly. : 
NATIONAL PROHIBITION 
WE worked for it and have no regrets. It is a good thing 

now, and will be a better thing if maintained until a new 
generation grows up with no past memory of the “good old 
days” and no appealing appetites. There are leaks in the fence, 
to be sure. Some old stock still remains and some new moon- 
shine will be made. 

We have had laws against robbery and murder since the 
human race formulated rules of conduct, and we still have 
robberies and murders. So it is too much to hope that the 
prohibition law will be strictly observed now or any time. 
However, we should stand for a fair trial of national prohibition 
and a strict enforcement of the law. Everybody knows that 
there has been greater prosperity under the dry law than when 
boozers drank away their wages and women and children went 
hungry and cold. They who predicted great loss to certain 
interests connected with the liquor business have now to dis- 
cover that even the breweries, the distilleries and the bars 
can turn their attention to lines that produce even more profit 
than before the country went dry. So let us take hope that the 
good sense of the majority may uphold the dry law and keep 
it on the statutes. 
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COMMENT 


KEEPING FACTS FOREMOST 
HEN we find that we have been led by misinformation to 
take a wrong attitude or make a misstatement of fact, 
we are anxious to make correction as far as possible. 

In the last paragraph of an editorial on “Banks for Farmers” 
in our October issue we referred to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board as being unsympathetic toward the local farm loan 
associations. The lawsuits pending caused the Board to prac- 
tically halt new business. The inference of some who have had 
opportunity to know discredited their real attitude toward local 
associations. Information from a reliable source asserts that 
the Farm Loan Board is entirely favorable to the association 
feature of the Farm Loan Act and has neither advocated nor 
suggested legislation designed to eliminate it. We are glad to 
place the Board in its proper light and even more glad that they 
are friendly to the cooperative feature of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act. 

There has come to our attention a movement to organize a 
national association composed of local farm loan associations. 
In our opinion it is a good movement started wrong. We be- 
lieve that cooperation of local farm Joan associations would be 
of benefit to the members and to the farmloansystem. Atleast 
two of the regional land banks have formed associations of the 
local associations in their territories and are finding them of 
value to the land banks. These associations, if formed in each 
district, could easily be united into a national. Such an associa- 
tion, if formed at all, should come from the associations, growing 
naturally into a national organization. 


THE MISSION OF FARM BUREAUS 
HEN we consider that any great organization of farmers 
must necessarily overlap a great deal with lesser organiza- 
tions, it becomes apparent that there are certain dangers 
that ought to be avoided. History repeats itself because human 
nature remains unchanged thruout the ages. If we fail to 
learn by the experience of others we repeat their mistakes. 

The hope of agriculture seems to lie in the Farm Bureau 
movement. It is an organization that takes its membership 
from all the other organizations. It is in a position to do what 
no other organization can do. Itcan act as a clearing house for 
information and as a central dynamo of political or economic 
power when a united action of all farmers is needed against 
any evil or injustice. 

From the side lines it seems to us that the mission of the 
farm bureau is to teach and persuade, not to dicker and trade; 
to foster and aid cooperative efforts that the farmers may 
desire, but not to take over these enterprises. The farm bureau 
is supported in part by federal funds from the pockets of all the 
people; in part from merchants who naturally would not like 
to see a competitive farm bureau store set up in their midst. 
Competition of the mail order stores will worry the country 
merchants enough. 

If the farm bureau stands for education and for helpfulness 
in rural life it will necessarily aid in the formation of cooperative 
livestock shipping associations, elevators, Farmers’ Union 
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stores, Equity exchanges or what not, but will not go in and 
take the place of any of these established organizations in the 
name of the farm bureau. When it does it simply adds another 
duplication of effort. Those organizations that have long been 
in the mercantile game know how to run stores. Let them have 
the job. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is in a position to 
become a great Chamber of Agriculture. You will not find the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in the mercantile or 
shipping business, It will aid any of its members but will not 
do for them what they can do for themselves. It seems to us 
this is the safe thing for state and national farm bureaus to 
follow. Let existing cooperative machinery “carry on” as be- 
fore the American or the state farm bureaus came into exist- 
ence. Aid every farmer organization to get on its feet and stay 
there if it has a legitimate field. Then, if any local store, or 
shipping association shall fail, it will not carry down with it a 
great farm bureau movement that acted only as foster mother 
to the enterprise. 

There are great things to be done by the farm bureau federa- 
tions that cannot be done by any one of the other farmer 
organizations. These are worthy of the best brains and the 
generous financial support of the federation. This great or- 
ganization should grow slowly and normally, from the lesser 
to the greater. There is danger in becoming top heavy with 
machinery of organization, or of scattering until no great thing 
can be accomplished. The enemies of farm cooperation will 
endeavor to get the bureaus to tackle everything in the hope of 
wrecking the movement. They know the jealousies and frailties 
of human nature. Go slow and sure. 


A SCOURGE TO THE WOOL MARKET 
N the past six years virgin wool has advanced 250 percent 
while shoddy has gone up 400 to 800 percent. More than 
ever shoddy is being used in the manufacture of cloth sold as 
“all wool.” In some cases the cloth is made without the use 
of any virgin wool. 

Less than three months ago, at a time when there was no 
market for new wool in this country, a steamship landed on the 
Atlantic coast with enough German rags, to completely outfit, 
when made into cloth, a quarter of a million men. There is not 
a cent of tariff on unmanufactured wool to protect the wool 
growers against such invasion, yet if they buy foreign made 
clothing they pay a thirty percent duty. The manufacturer is 
protected against foreign competition; the wool producer is not. 

There can be no permanent market for wool so long as the 
product sold three, five or mure years ago, and used every 
year since, is worth as much to the manufacturer as the new 
crop. No matter how good a salesman a farmer is he cannot 
peddle his wares in a self-respecting manner as long as the 
secondhand product he sold years ago is just as good. If 
the time ever comes when the manufacturer will be compelled 
to give an honest yard of value, equal to what the buyer has 
been led to expect in return for his money, then the farmer 
can rest assured that there will be a market for his wool. The 
“truth in fabrics’’ biil introduced into congress a few months 
ago will compel manufacturers and merchants of woolen goods 
to label their cloth showing how much of that cloth is old wool. 
Consumers want cloth made of bright, clean, new wool and they 
will not pay as much for shoddy if they know it. 


PRESENTING AGRICULTURE TO THE BOYS 

ID it ever occur to you that the farmer boys leave the 

farm because they are convinced that farming does not 

pay? Who convinces them that any other line of endeavor is 

far better than farming? Surely not the hired man, for the fact 

that he has not gone to the city convinces any thinking boy 
that he believes in farming. 

Don’t you think that the talk around the home by father 
and mother farmer has any influence on the future of the farm 
boy? When the parents are always “knocking” farming; telling 
how it doesn’t pay; presenting the hard side only; living fifty 
years behind the times, what can be expected of the children in 
the home? Do you think they want to get into a sure-failure 
life work? Naturally they will say—“None of this life for me 
after I am of age.” 

If farmers want their sons to take over the old farm, or go on- 
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to farms of their own they had better sit down with them now 
and then and take an invoice of the farm to see just how well 
off they are as compared with the storekeeper, the postmaster, 
the doctor and lawyer in town. 

The schools are more and more fitting boys for farm life. 
Vitalized agriculture as taught in the rotation system ought 
to be backed by home influences that will inspire the boys 
to stay on the farm. The farmers must train their own ap- 
prentices, their own sons, if sufficient farm help is to be as- 
sured. If the farm boys will not stay on the farms, how can 
city boys be expected to go out and do farm work? Continually 
“knocking”’ farming has a double kick to it. It drives farm 
boys away and keeps city boys away. 


THE CONFLICTING INTERESTS 

E have pointed out before that the farmer in the Middle 

West and east where diversified farming is the rule, 
is more a consumer than seller of grain, especially corn. The 
higher the prices of corn and oats go, the more it costs him to 
feed his horses and cattle, and the less is his margin of profit 
when he sells a carload of fat steers. But the grain farmer wants 
high prices. 

This conflict between different sections and kinds of farming 
was brought out very forcibly at a meeting September 10th 
in Chicago of cattlemen, bankers and railroad men. The western 
range men who raise cattle but do not finish them, were asking 
the bankers to help them so they could hold out for higher 
prices when a short grass crop might force them to sell too cheap. 
All went well until Mr. Sykes, president of the Cornbelt Meat 
Producers Association said that higher prices meant ruin to 
the feeders. He said the Iowa cattle feeders lost millions of 
dollars last year because feeding cattle were too high, and the 
fat stock market broke when the cattle were ready for market. 
Here we have cattlemen whose interests are at variance. The 
producer wants high prices and the feeder wants low prices. 
Both may lose money on the same steers. Hay producers re- 
joice when alfalfa goes soaring in price, but dairymen who feed 
alfalfa see no occasion to be joyful over high priced hay. So it 
goes. 

Such conferences bring out these points and teach the 
bankers and business men the difficulties that forever face 
the farmers. There is no other industry that has so many 
cross currents as farming. This is why so many foolish proposals 
come from well intended city business men who seek to aid in 
solving rural problems. 


YOUR HIRED HELP 

N hiring men to help on the farm do you give any considera- 

tion to educational preparation? Do you seek out the boy 
or man who has had a rural high school training, or do you try 
to get a graduate of an agricultural college? Do you place any 
extra value on an education above the common one-room 
country school in hiring men for farm work? 

Never before has higher education been so popular in rural 
districts. The consolidated schools that bring to country youth 
the advantages of city high schools are being built as fast as 
construction can be accomplished in some agricultural states. 
The agricultural colleges are overcrowded with students from 
the farms. This signifies that the farmers believe their boys and 
girls will be better men and women if they have the best educa- 
tion the schools can give. To what extent therefore do farmers 
actually place a higher value on education when it comes to 
hiring help? If you hire a graduate of an agricultural college 
you must pay him enough to keep him from going into some 
other line of work. The outside call is strong and the pay quite 
tempting. Do you give such a man a chance to use his trained 
mind or do you demand of him only manual labor such as the 
tramp laborer can give you? 

We expect some to bitterly assail the whole educational 
program, and we expect some to say it does not pay to hire 
brains at a special price.~ Nevertheless, we would like a free 
expression from everyone who hires men on the farms or women 
in the homes so as to get at the true estimate of rural education. 
Write us on this subject. We will not use your names in con- 
nection with what we may print without your permission. 

Surely this deserves discussion in the farm press. It is closely 
related to the whole program: of rural education and farm labor. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


HE Bureau of Census has made public figures based on 

eighty-five percent of the population of the country. The 
outstanding fact that the census return shows is that for the 
last ten years the farm population of the country has been prac- 
tically stationary. The “real country” population, not figuring 
hamlets of 2500 or more, is estimated at something like 50,972,- 
000 as compared with an estimate of 54,796,100 for the urban 
population. The trend of population is shown by the fact that 
m the 1910 census the rural population was approximately 
7,000,000 more than the urban population. Exact figures for 
the past decade show that the rate of increase in the “real 
country” for the last decade is 3.2 percent as compared with 
8.1 percent in the previous decade. 

In many counties rural population has actually decreased, 
For instance five counties in Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma 
show a decline of 47,000. “The retardation or check in the 
rate of the population growth will be much more marked for 
the country districts and small towns than for the large cities 
or urban centers,” said a statement from the Bureau. “For 
several decades the country has not been growing as rapidly 
as the city, but the difference appears to be greater at this census 
than ever before.” 

The population of the continental United States on the basis 
of the 85 percent completed returns is estimated at one hundred 
and five millions, a growth of 15 percent as compared with 
20.9 percent for the previous decade. The growth of the purely 
agricultural population is therefore represented by 3.2 percent 
as compared with 15 percent for the entire country. 


A Big Move in Cooperative Marketing 


HE last month has seen another forward step in the most 

gigantic cooperative scheme ever attempted in the United 
States, that is, the plan for the cooperative marketing of the 
entire grain crop of the country. Mr. J. R. Howard, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, has announced the 
personnel of a committee of seventeen appointed to work out 
the details of the plan, after they have made an exhaustive study 
of the subject. 

In announcing the formation of the committee of seventeen 
Mr. Howard issued a statement designed to refute charges that 
the cooperative plan would create a monopoly. He said: 

“T desire to emphatically deny that any policy or plan involv- 
ing price fixing has been decided upon by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation or any committee appointed by it. We 
desire merely to evolve a marketing system which will eliminate 
useless handling costs, unnecessary selling expenses, ruinous 
price fluctuation due to market juggling and speculation, and to 
so coordinate supply and demand as to insure that on the one 
hand, the producer receives the cost of production plus a reason- 
able and living profit and on the other hand, the consumer gets 
an adequate and uninterrupted food supply at the least possible 
mark-up over actual costs. 


The Farmers’ Finance 


URING the month of September agricultural interests, 
particularly livestock producers, brought strong com- 
plaints to Washington of financial difficulties due to the strin- 
gency of banking credit. The Federal Reserve Board and the 
Treasury Department were urged to do something to ease the 
situation. Both the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board 
take the stand, however, that the banking system of the 
country is working efficiently and that the crop movement can 
be handled, “altho, of course not without difficulty,” as Secre- 
tary Houston of the Treasury expressed it. 

One request to the Treasury was that it deposit money in 
banks in certain sections to ease the credit situation. The 
Treasury takes the stand that this is not necessary or feasible, 
and Mr. Houston declared:-that the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board was now working in such a way that the legitimate needs 
of agricultural producers would be taken care of. The Board 
itself has no power to make loans but has advised its members 
to discourage loans for speculative purposes and to meet the 


“fundamental needs of their communities before the non- 
essential or less essential things are met.” 

Commenting on the request of producers to deposit money 
from the Treasury in banks to ease the situation, Secretary 
Houston pointed out that the Treasury has no surplus and that 
it is borrowing money itself at six percent interest to meet 
current obligations, tho all these, of course, are taken care of by 
the income of the fiscal year. 

“You may be interested to know,” he said, “that the banks 
in certain industrial centers are rediscounting in very large sums 
for banks in crop-moving sections in this emergency and that 
the sum total of such rediscounts is about six times the amount 
that the secretary of the treasury deposited in crop moving 
sections to assist producers at a time when the treasury had a 
surplus and before the Federal Reserve System was inaugur- 
ated.” Secretary Houston, however, fully realizes the need of 
better marketing and financial facilities. In stating the treasury 

licy he said: “‘I need scarcely say that I am im favor of every 
egitimate effort to promote the orderly marketing of all com- 
modities. I have labored many years to stimulate legitimate 
cooperative enterprises on the part of farmers not only for better 
production of crops but for the more satisfactory financing of 
them. In such cooperation lies much of the future prosperity 
of agriculture. Farming must pay and rural life must be made 
comfortable and attractive. Only thru the attainment of these 
objectives can we hope to have a sufficient number of efficient 
and contented farmers. I sincerely hope that cooperative move- 
ments of a legitimate and lawful kind will make even more rapid 
and satisfactory headway in the future. 


South American Market for Purebred Stock 


B* the establishment of a permanent office of the Bureau of 
Markets in Buenos Aires an attempt has been launched to 
secure a wide market in South America for American purebred 
stock. The office opened in Buenos Aires has been placed in 
charge of D. S. Bullock, agricultural commissioner, who is to 
act as an agent between South American buyers and individual 
breeders and breeders’ associations in the United States. Durin 
the first six months of this year $400,000 worth of pureb 
animals were sold in that country, after two livestock commis- 
sioners were sent to promote trade. 


Board Opposes National Farm Loan Association 


as Farm Loan Board has indicated “" yg 
of the vigorous campaign now in rogress to orm a “Na- 
tional Uelen of Farm oy p Bene eH at The leaders of the 
movement claim that a national combination is necessary to 
protect the Farm Loan Act and to extend its benefits. 

The Farm Loan Board opposes the movement for the follow- 
ing reasons: That the Farm Loan Associations are already 
chartered organizations under government contro] having a 
supervisory representative parent body in the Farm Loan 
Board; that the Farm Loan Act does not authorize’ the use of 
funds for the support of the contemplated national organiza- 
tions; that all questions affecting the Farm Loan Associations 
can be brouglit to the Farm Loan Board. 


World Crop Outlook 

STATISTICS in the hands of the Department of Agriculture 
enables the Bureau of Crop Estimates to say: ‘Present 

agricultural prospects when viewed from a world standpoint 

are as a rule satisfactory, especially when based on the wartime 

consumption of food.” 

The outstanding feature of the situation is the bumper wheat 
crops of Canada and India. Preliminary estimate for the 
Canadian yield is 267,338,000 bushels as compared with 
193,260,000 bushels in 1919; India has a record crop of 376,- 
880,000 bushels as com with 280,485,000 for 1919. The 
estimate for the Argentine is 214,140,000 as compared with 
212,800,000 for 1919, while Australia has og | 47,104,000 
bushels to 75,146,000 for last year. Owing to the lack of trans- 
— from Russian producing territory there is “a notable 

ck of optimism” for the European crops. 














FARMERS’ FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


As Viewed by the American Farm Bureau Federation 


Note.—The following discussion of the farmers’ financial problems is 
art of a statement issued by J. R. Howard, president of the American 
arm Bureau Federation, in which he sets forth the attitude of farmers 
toward a number of the vital problems of the present time.—Editor. 


HE immediate welfare of our nation demands that 

conflagration of capital by less important industries be 

curtailed and that agriculture receive the financial support 
proportional to its importance. It is generally agreed that 
farmers as a class have never received the financial assistance 
to which they are entitled. As intensive farming becomes more 
general, agriculture involves the use of more capital than ever 
before. High land values, land improvements, drainage devel- 
opments, better seed, more fertilizer, modern farm machinery 
and equipment—all require money. 

It is utterly impossible for the —_ to produce large crops 
unless he has adequate financial backing and it is only thru a 
large production of the necessities of life that a restoration of 
normal conditions may be attained. 

The average manufacturing institution finds it possible to 
turn over its capital investment from one to ten times per 
annum. The farmer, on the other hand, being entirely depen- 
dent upon the slow processes of nature does well if he turns 
over his invested an sy once in four years. 

The aggregate value of one year’s crops on any farm rarely 
exceed twenty-five percent of the total amount invested in 
land, buildings, equipment, etc. Some of the crops are usually 
fed to live stock thereby making the turnover even less frequent. 

It is therefore imperative, that the 
farmer receive a correspondingly long 


This is the distinguishing characteristic of the American govern- 
ment. 

As the communities are efficient, the nation is efficient. As 
the communities fail, the nation fails. As they become central- 
ized, the peril of autocracy arises. Whether it be combating 
bolshevism or clearing a financial stringency, the place to begin 
and end is in the local community. Little can be accomplished 
by attempting to build from the top down. 

_ The responsibility for developing the community lies largely 
in the hands of the rural banker. 

There is money in every agricultural community and the 
normal and natural purpose of that money should be to finance 
the farmer. 

Agricultural paper has increased indignity. Itreceives pref- 
erential treatment at the hands of the Federal Reserve System. 
The mobility and confidence that it has secured by reason of 
the searching and comprehensive operation of Federal War 
Finance has not only had its influence upon city and country 
banks, but has educated farmers and citizens generally. 

The banker has the privilege of being the leader in the build- 
ing of his community. The local bank clearings should offer an 
index to business conditions in any given section of the country. 
It is the function of a local bank to finance the industries 
of the community which it serves. When credit is transferred 
from the rural bank tothe manufacturer or the city jobber, 
funds rightfully belonging to the rural community automaticaly 
gravitate to the larger cities. Furthermore, a_ credit 
arrangement between the farmer and 
the manufacturer, instead of thru 
the rural bank, tends to encourage the 





credit if he is to efficiently conduct his 
business. 

The farmer should be granted a 
priority in credits for those things that 
are necessary for the successiul prose- 
cution of his business. 

If credit were extended to the neces- 
sary commodities, and non-essentials 
were denied credit during the present 
emergency, funds would be auto- 
matically released for the more urgent 
necessities of agriculture and those 
industries upon which it is dependent. 
Labor would also be released from non- 
essential to essential industry. 

Even such important activities as 
erecting new buildings, improving city 
streets and extending our highways 


top down. 
should be deferred, or at least restrict- 


As the communities are efficient, — 
the nation is efficient. 
munities fail,—the nation fails. As 
they become centralized, the peril 
of autocracy arises. Whether it be 
combating Bolshevism or clearing 
a financial stringency, the place to 
begin and end is in the local com- 
munity. Little can be accomplished 
by attempting to build from the es 


farmer in the purchase of those things 
upon which he can secure the best terms 
instead of what he really needs. 

The farmer should be left free to 
exercise his own discrimination in the 
matter of purchases, uninfluenced by 
the attractive credit terms which the 
manufacturers of luxuries are able to 
offer by reason of their high profits 
and frequent turnovers. 

The farm is a factory converting the 
rawest material into a marketable 
product. With existing labor condi- 
tions, efficient’ production with in- 
sufficient or inadequate equipment, is 
—— dy 

he farmer who needs additional 
machinery and equipment, pays for it 
whether he buys it or not. 


As the com- 





ed, until some real progress has been 
made toward solving the most vital 
of all problems. In negotiating a loan 
the individual farmer is usually at a disadvantage. He is often 
at the mercy of money sharks or long time credit merchants. 
If the farmers worked as closely together as do the bankers, the 
credit situation would be paws Ao solved. 

The farmers of a community taken collectively represent 
enormous assets. A cooperative farmers’ ciedit organization 
would enable the farmers of a community to bargain for credit 
on the most advantageous terms. Such an organization could 
not properly function, however, unless each member were willing 
to assume an individual risk. 

The farmer should ask for loans with which to finance his 
crops—not as a favor but as a right. The rural bank depends 
upon the farmer for its very existence. It ce Se 
money of the farmers. It cannot survive a single week without 
the farmer balances. 

The farmers of a community are entirely within their rights 
to demand that the rural banks provide ample capital to finance 
them thru the Federal Reserve Bank or other channels. 

There was a time when the burden of financing the farmer 
and the rural dealer fell almost entirely upon the shoulders of 
the manufacturer or city jobber. This practice had its inception 
in the pioneer days when our money market was highly concen- 
trated, when the national credit was inflexible and ce. Ba rural 
negotiable paper was regarded with frank suspicion. Rural 
banks were timid or impotent, cash was scarce in agricultural 
districts, the farmers’ paper was not favored and eastern bank- 
ing houses dominated the financial situation to such an extent 
that they found little attraction or necessity for assuming the 
normal function of financing rural merchants and farmers. 

National financial conditions can no longer be diagnosed in 
the shadow of Wall street. Wealth is no longer concentrated 
in any one part of the country. Many revolutionary changes 
have occurred. What New York once termed “the provinces” 
have now achieved financial independence. The agricultural 
centers, aided by the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System, are, or should be, able to absorb a large share of their 
own investment securities. Our nation and our system of 
service—particularly of supply, credit and. banking—must be 
developed on a foundation of local community establishments. 


Some rural bankers have dodged 

their responsibility by advising farmers 

to postpone necessary urchases until next season, on the 
grounds that prices will - much lower. 

Such an attitude is erroneous. No reduction in the prices 
of farm operating equipment is in sight and on the contrary, 
there is a possibility of increased prices. 

If the rural banker will assume his obligation in the matter of 
financing the farmer direct, a saving will be effected _in the 
cost of marketing farm equipment, and this saving will, to a 
degree, offset the costs of production. 

By financing communities locally the capital of each com- 
munity will be kept where it is needed and the farmer, the 
dealer, the community and the country as a whole will be 
benefited. 

But the farmer must do his part. 

He should not be so easily tempted by outside enterprises. 
His own business should be his first consideration. He should 
invest a large portion of his profits in his farm. A good business 
man does not seek outside investments when his own business 
is suffering for want of capital. 

The farmer cannot expect maximum cooperation from his 
local banker when he is investing his surplus in get-rich-quick 
schemes. 

The business interests of the nation should combine to put a 
stop to the practice of exploiting the farmer thru unsound pro- 
motion schemes. 

It is estimated that in Illinois alone, the farmers are losing 
money thru “wild-cat” investments at the rate of $50,000,000 
per annum. 


Motor trucks as a means of time saving and expense reduction 
have proved their efficiency in the case of eight hundred and 
thirty-one farmers of the cornbelt who have returned question- 
naires mpertes their experience to the Department of Agri- 
culture. Ninety-one percent of the farmers declared their trucks 
to be “‘a profitable investment,” basing their statement on the 
fact that the trucks saved about two-thirds of the time required 
for hauling produce to market, and that, in eighty-five percent 
of the cases, the trucks were not out of commission a single day 
during the time covered by the reports. 
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THE FEEDER’S GAME OF CHANCE 


Can the Gamble in Livestock Marketing Be Eliminated? 


By E. N. WENTWORTH 


HE severe losses which have been sustained by livestock 

feeders during the last season, have stirred many feeders 

to the study of methods caleulated to reduce the fluctua- 
tions in the price of livestock. Losses have varied from $25 
to $100 a head on cattle, with proportionate amounts for other 
classes of livestock and the heaviest losers seem to have been 
convinced, that the cause of their losses lies in abnormal profits 
being secured by other branches of the livestock industry. It 
has never seemed logical to the feeder that animals of the 
same type, quality and finish, should be worth one price today 
and another price a week from today, since the food value of 
such an animal and its cost of production does not vary. The 
price of meat, however, is not — upon its food value, and 
the sooner the producer recognizes that the food value is only 
one factor in determining prices, the sooner will he be in a 
position to make his own contributions toward regulating 
aang This regulation can never be accomplished thru legis- 
ation,nor thru any other artificial interference with the law of 
supply and demand. It can only come when livestock can be 
produced in the exact amount and over the exact periods that 
will meet consumptive demand. 

It is indeed regrettable that feeders have lost so much mone 
during the reconstruction period following the war, but it 
seems difficult in 
looking back over 
the marketin 
season just passe 
to find any other 
solution for the 

yroblem offered. 
fany have sug- 
gested that> either 
the government or 
the packing in- 
dustry should be so 
organized as to take 
care of producers 
at this time. The 
attitude of different 
feeders may be rep- 
resented by the fol- 
lowing two In- 
stances: 

A prominent 
official of one of 
the midwestern 
farm organizations 
recently told me 
with considerable 
choler in his voice 
that he had lost 
about $75 feeding 
a load of lambs 
last fall, that he had 
bought them at 
$11.90 per ewt., and 
that he had been 
forced to sell them at $13.20 per ewt. His lambs were held up 
by the railroad and arrived on the market to find a distinet 
e ut and prices far below what he had expected to receive when 
1e bought. He was very indignant because the market did not 
take care of a case like his and assure him, at least, of regaining 
his cost of production. On the other hand, the secretary of one 
of the pedigreed livestock associations stated that he had lost 
over a thousand dollars on his cattle feeding last winter, but 
felt that he could not kick because he had made three thousand 
dollars on the same operation the year before. From available 
information as to the financial standing of these two men, a 
dollar means as much to one as to the other. 

The foregoing incidents are typical of two average men and 
are by no means extremes. The latter possesses a healthy 
state of mind, and indicates that he soiaels tenakeuk produc- 
tion as a business, and is willing to take the bad along vith the 
good, holding his head up at all times, and balancing his losses 
of one season against his gains of another. 

The first fellow is more difficult. Very evidently he thot 
he saw a good thing coming in the lamb market, but due to bad 
luck failed to materialize on it. Probably he would deny that 
he is a speculator. Probably he thinks he is a solid, legitimate 
farmer who deals only in staples and thinks only of making 
a moderate living from his acres. However, he was trying to 
do whatevery uninitiated person believes the speculator does, 
operate to the fullest extent on a rising market; and having lost, 
he now is letting lambs alone and reviling the market system. 
He would have no compunction in taking all he could get on a 
rising market, and he therefore should show a willingness to 
take his medicine on a falling market. 

_ In the period that I have been identified with the livestock 
industry, I have never heard of a man bringing money to the 





commission man or packer because he felt he was paid too much, 
or of dividing up with the breeder from whom he purchased his 
feeding stock, because he made more money off them than he 
expected. It is doubtful then, if a man is entitled to protection 
against the losses which everyone who deals on a fluctuating 
market has to face at some time or other during his business 
career, perhaps during half of the period when big fluctuations 
are occurring. It is true that this man was injured by a matter 
entirely out of his control, the transportation difficulty, but it 
also is true that he made the same error of judgment which 
nearly everyone made in not foreseeing a falling market after 
the good markets of the last few years, an error in which every- 
— fell, producers, purveyors, politicians and private citizens. 
ow impracticable it would * to take care of every loser 
under such circumstances, even tho a law should be enacted 
which would authorize and provide for such a bonus. Sup 
the government should care for it. Would not the great heawet 
American consumers be grievously injured to carry by taxation 
the burdens of a great mass of men who would be attracted to 
meat production by its guarantee of certain profit, and who 
would produce far in excess of the consumptive requirements of 
the country? Or, if the market should carry the load, as sug- 
gested by the first feeder mentioned, how certain would be 
charges of faver- 
itism of the mar- 
ket agencies for 
John Doe, who 
might get seven- 
five cents more 
r head than 
ichard Roe. Be- 
sides how could 
the market 
finance the grow- 
ing bills that 
would arise yearly 
as more and more 
“sure-thing” seek- 
ers found this 
“sure-thing?” The 
smattering infor- 
mation now avail- 
able on the cost 
of farm produc- 
tion Offers no basis 
by which just 
values could be 
determined. 
The biggest 
roblem in mak- 
ing livestock pro- 
duction too cer- 
tain of a profit 
lies in the fact 
fact that too 


Seasonal receipts of cattle, swine and sheep at Chicago for eight years, 1912 to 1919 inclusive. 
many men would 


rush into the 

business. There are very few sure profits in business, producers 
of luxuries being forced to create a demand for their product 
and producers of necessities being subject to severe competition 
from other producers, hence the question as to whether one shall 
have a profit or not depends on their business ability and never 
on what one might consider a natural guarantee of profit. The 
raisin growers a California are facing this situation to a marked 
extent. Their selling organization has been developed to such 
an extent that they have been able to dictate to a large degree 
the prices on raisins at all markets. As a result, nearly every 
raisin grower has made a profit and large numbers of vineyards 
are being planted by California growers who feel it to be their 
right to enjoy the income thus received. On the other hand, 
the rapid increase of the raisin crop has created some very 
peculiar problems in marketing, and at the big market confer- 
ence of the American Farm Bureau Federation held in Chicago 
recently, Mr. Aaron Sapiro, legal adviser to the organization, 
stated that the marketing of their product was becoming more 
and more of a problem because of the certainty of profit they 
had offered growers up to the present. This matter of un- 
restricted increase in production is the principal problem which 
advocates of a guaranteed profit have failed to consider and the 
problem which the producers have not solved. 
In the last analysis, however, the bi gent objection to such 

a scheme is the great disturbance it wth create in the balance 
of those two immutable factors, supply and demand. America 
is just in the early recovery stages from the most striking lesson 
she ever has had, of the evil results of interference from artificial 
conditions, with the natural forces of supply and demand. The 
war upset the economic conditions of the country by taking 
capital and labor from their peace-time employments, and 
giving them a higher return for less (Continued on page 38 














A COUNTRY SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


How a Class Serves the School 
By I. J. MATHEWS 

















cafeterias in the state and I wish to congratulate you upon 

the fine work you are doing.” Thus said Miss Bertha Latta, 
Indiana state supervisor of vocational home economics. The 
vocational home economics course was just put in at Star City 
last year but because of the newness of such work and because 
the cafeteria that Miss Tressa Vandivier, the teacher, started 
has made such a hit with the pupils and patrons, it is well worth 
outlining here. 

Teaching agriculture in the high school has been done for 
some time. In fact, I made a crude stab at it some nine years 
ago. Since then it has become fairly well established in all 
parts of the country. However, the teaching of home economics 
on the same basis is a rather new thing, being made possible by 
the Smith-Hughes law passed in 1917. We humans are queer— 
with us the least essential things come first and the more es- 
sential ones come last. How the educational world ever could 
have figured out that girls needed training in latin, algebra and 
music more than they needed training in how to cook biscuits 
that would not pass for croquet balls, is difficult to understand. 
Yet we have put everything:else into the schools first and left 
that most essential of all subjects, the art and science of home 
making, to bring up the rear of the educational van. 

A cafeteria run in the school building is no new thing—fact 
is, there was one at Rockford when I taught there but you can 
bet that no high school girls did the work. There was a time 
when one girl pupil did not want another to know that she ever 
wore an aprok or washed 
dishes. However, inthe cafe- 
teria referred to in the open- 
ing sentence students in the 
home economics course plan 
themenu, buy the materials, 
concoct the dishes, dish out 
the helpings and even take 
in the money. When I had 
the opportunity to.add my 
say-so to the quality of the 
food prepared, on the black- 


I: your vocational department you have one of the best 


board was the following 
legend: 
Menu For Today 
ER ee 3e 
Bread and butter. ; se 
| enemas sandwich Some of those who were respons 
ek Sere 


Surely the charges are low enough so that none could use them 
as a case to support the H. C. of L. I had a helping of each of 
the items mentioned here but manlike I did not know what I 
had eaten. I asked Miss Vandivier to explain. She said, “For 
the bread and butter we charge three cents and they may have 
either one or two slices. We make this concession because we do 
not want them to take any more than they will eat. They can 
come back for another slice of bread and butter without any 
extra charge. The filling of the combination sandwiches was 
made of eggs and salad dressing. I never saw such bread eaters. 
For the small group we serve, eight and nine loaves of bread are 
ordered each day.” y 

Answering my inquiry as to the number fed each day my 
informant went on, “The average for each day runs about 
thirty, altho on special occasions we have fed as many as sixty- 
four. Of the average number which are fed at least seventy- 
five percent come from the country. We have small pads tacked 
up in the halls and on these they must write their names each 
morning if they expect to eat lunch that day and we find upon 
referring to the records that we do not feed as many on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday noons as we do on Thursday and 
Friday. Probably the reason for this is because the mothers get 
a large supply of pastry made up on Saturday and this goes into 
the dinner pails the first three days of the week. ‘The last two 








le for the school cafeteria idea at Star City. 


days, when the supply has been exhausted, we feed more at the 


cafeteria. For a few days the boys and girls, in a hurry, neg- 
lected to put their names on the pads in the halls. The list of 
names is gathered at ten o’clock but of course, when the girls 
went up there and got the names in the morning, they prepared 
food for only the number whose names were turned in. This 
made a shortage of food and the last ones down did not get 
anything to eat. Then for two or three days we took the list 
of names and admitted only those whose names were found on 
the list. Those who had neglected their part of the program 
must go to the end of the line and take what was left. My word 
for it, it didn’t take but a few meals of this before the hustlers 
hustled to get their names down; also it was noticeable that 
those who had not done this waited at the end of the line— 
in case there was anything left. 

“We had a hard time getting the boys and girls who came to 
the cafeteria to drink milk. When we first started it there were 
so few of them who would drink milk that we did not order it. 
With the cooperation of superintendent Hopper, I passed out a 
questionnaire to every student in the school from the first grade 
up. Out of the seventy-five from the first to the seventh grades 
replying thirty-eight drank coffee daily and from one to three 
cups. Even tho these boys and girls had drunk milk at home 
they apparently thot the milk we offered them in school had 
come from a pump handle cross. Yet the first day we had milk 
on the menu, several grasses were ordered andthe quantity sold 
each day has gradually increased since then. One day we had 
cocoa as a warm drink but 
I was surprised at the 
small number of cups 
which were desired. It was 
rather amusing the J we 
got started. The students 
themselves, the superin- 
tendent and even the par- 
ents were reluctant to have 
the cafeteria started so the 
first week we borrowed our 
dishes and got our groceries 
on credit. At the end of 
this time it became ap- 
parent that the cafeteria 
was going to pay its way 
and fill a very real need so 
the trustee told us to go 
ahead and buy four dozen 
dishes. After we collect the names from the pads in the hall, the 
girls know about how much material will be needed and what must 
be bought is secured at one of the local grocery stores.” Under 
the Smith-Hughes law, the state cooperating with the federal 
government pays one-half (in this case two-thirds) of the 
salary of the teacher provided the teacher is a graduate of a 
standard home economics course, devotes all her teaching time 
to vocational home economics and is hired for twelve months. 
When school is not in session, Miss Vandivier will spend her 
time supervising home project work of the girls she has in her 
classes. 

Miss Vandivier, of course, supervises the cafeteria mentioned 
in this article. For this she gets no extra pay. The girls in the 
class do all the work with no remuneration except their dinners 
free and the thot that they have served their fellow pupils. 
The price set for the various items covers only the cost of foods 
thus rendering the cafeteria self-supporting. The teacher was 
gone four days in succession last January and the girls success- 
fully ran the cafeteria in her absence. 

Mrs. Elmer Hinshaw, a woman who lives in town and has 
two girls in school, says: “My girls do not want to come home 
for their dinners. They enjoy eating with their classmates at 
the cafeteria. Then, too, they get their dinner there much 
cheaper than I can prepare it for them.’’(Continued on page 49 
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KEEPING THE TRUCK NEW 


Overloading and Speeding Cause of Trouble 


By E. W. LEHMANN 


trouble,” said Mr.-Wm. Hadley, an lowa farmer who has 

owned a one-ton truck for two years, and now states 
that he wouldn’t pay fifty dollars difference between his and a 
new machine. He feels that his success with the truck is due to 
his method of handling it. What Mr. Hadley has to say about 
trucks sho:1ld be of value to every one interested in this method 
of farm transportation. 

Mr. Hadley’s farm is a little larger than the average, but a 
greater part of it is in grass and pasture. He has 396 acres, of 
which 60 acres is corn, 75 acres small grain, 127 acres in grass 
and the balance in pasture. He felt the need of a truck and 
after he had it for a few weeks he was not sure that it was a 
success, but now he would not be without it. “It is on the long 
haul that the truck serves me best,” said Mr. Hadley. “I 
use my machine only for road work. On a three mile haul I 
can move as much as two teams and two men; for longer 
distances there is a greater advantage in favor of the truck.” 
This is due to the fact that the teams become more fatigued 
on long hauls. It 
ic the starting and 


J trouble,” at overloading the greatest cause of truck 


deflection of the springs varies with the amount of load. Over- 
loading soon results in a brokenspring if no greater damage. The 
frame is put under the same strain by overloading as the springs 
and axles, and if the road is rough it is liable to be sprung out of 
shape. Overloading has a very serious effect on tires. It results in 
breaking of the inner plies of fabric and in rim cutting. The 
carrying capacity is specified in the eee on most_truck 
tires. Increased load either directly on the truck or on a trailer re- 
quires greater traction which is detrimental to the tires. Larger 
tires should be provided when additional load is carried. Over- 
loading damages the brakes on a truck as much as any other part 
of the machine. ‘We can better realize the effect of overload on 
brakes if we try to stop a heavy moving body and then try to 
stop a light moving body. To stop a heavily loaded truck 
quickly, the brakes are put under a heavy strain. It is often 
said that the brakes are the most important part of a truck or 
automobile. In case of an emergency it is essential that the 
brakes hold. Most accidents are due to the driver not being able 
to stop rather than not being able to go ahead. A person who is 
used to driving 
2 machine that is 
loaded lightly 





stopping of a truck 
on aa hauls that 
reduces its effi- 
ciency for such 
uses. 

According to Mr. 
Hadley, the temp- 
tation to overload is 
greatest when you 
are hauling for your 
neighbors. “If you 
are hauling grain 
for your neighbor 
and the box is not 
quite full, and he 
urges you to fill it 
up and take a real 
load, you feel like 
you might just as 
well put on a little 
more, for you know 
the machine will 
carry it, and then 
you can get the same pay as the fellow with the larger outfit.” 
“I have read and re-read my instruction book very carefully 
and it warns against overloading,” continued Mr. Hadley, 
“and when I am tempted to overload I put the temptation aside 
for I know the life of my machine is at stake. I think a man is 
# .ool to overload his machine just to please his neighbors, or 
to be able to haul a little more in a day. The wear and tear 
on the machine and the result of a single accident will take all 
you make for repairs and your time is lost besides.” 

A truck will stand some overload; the manufacturer refers to 
this as the factor of safety. It is the designer’s idea that this 
additional strength takes care of the greatest strains the truck 
may encounter when operated under normal conditions of load 
and speed. It might better be called a factor of ignorance,for 
the additional strength of the truck is expected by the owner 
to mapert the additional load put on it due to ignorance. Altho 
a machine may be carefully designed and conservatively rated 
at a certain capacity, with factor of safety, it does not mean 
that it will carry a fifty percent overload without damage to 
the machine. Because the manufacturer claims the truck will 





must observe ex- 
treme care lm 
handling the 
same machine 
when it is heavily 
loaded. It must 
be remembered 
that it cannot be 
stopped as quick- 
ly and more pres- 
sure must be ap- 
lied on the 
rakes. 

The motor of 
the overloaded 
truck is under a 
continuous strain. 
There is greater 
wear in the bear- 
ings and a greater 
strain on the con- 
necting rods and 
the crank shaft 


than was intended by the designer. An overloaded motor 
will get hot and pound; it is often operated at a higher rate 
of speed than intended and serious damage is the result. Under 
such conditions it must be given more attention. It will require 
more lubricating oil and more cooling water. 

It has been said that an overload on a truck has much the 
same effect as making the truck climb a continual hill. The 
difference, however, is that the gear ratio for hill climbing would 
not be selected; the driver would use the-particular gear ratio 
that he is accustomed to for the particular road conditions. 
This would result in increased wear on the transmission gears. 

Overloading trucks by most farmers, according to Mr. 
Hadley, is due to the fact that many have made a mistake in 
selecting a machine of too small capacity. The man who has 
a one-half or a three-quarter-ton truck is very liable to over- 
load it. Usually the bodies and racks for these small machines 
are made too large for the capacity of the machine which is 
another cause of overloading. Light trucks would last much 


longe d give better service if they were loaded properly 
ne and here would be fewer 


owners of small machines 





carry fifty or one hundred 

percent overload is no reason 

the load should be put on the LF PY 
machine. This should be 

counted as reserve capacity 

and would correspond to the 
capacity of a horse to pull 
fifty percent or more over- 
load on a grade. The man 
who drives horses would be 
foolish to keep them under 
a strain such as they would 
have on the worst part of the 
road, all of the time. The 
same principle holds true for 
a truck. 

Overloading not only re- 
sults in shorter life of the 
motor but greater wear and 
tear on the entire machine. 
A greater strain is brought 
onto the axles, the bearings. 
and the wheels. The effect o 
the overload on the sprin 
can be easily seen because the 











ready to buy larger ones. 

ad! “TJ don’t make 2 speed 
j wagon out of my machine. 
Speeding is just another way 
of overloading,” continued 
Mr. Hadley. In fact, speed- 
ing often does much greater 
damage than simply over- 
loading. A cautious driver 
might overload; it is usually 
the careless driver who 
speeds. Speeding makes the 
road shocks much more vio- 
lent. It is a law of physics 
that the energy of a moving 
body increases as the square 
of its velocity. In other 
words, when we double the 
velocity the energy developed 
is four times as great. It 
is for this reason that a jolt 
caused by a rough place in the 
road (Continued on page 46 
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THE RISE OF SWEET CLOVER 


It Is Easy to Grow, But It Does Take Some Care 


By FRANK M. CHASE 


HE rise of sweet clover has been one of the highly in- 

teresting and valuable crop developments of the last few 

years. From its place as a despised roadside weed ten 
years ago, it has literally grown into a big place in American 
agriculture, and a bigger future for it is constantly opening. 
With the recent discovery and development of the annual 
variety of sweet clover, by Professor H. D. Hughes of the 
Iowa experiment station, interest in the crop received a great 
impetus. 

That sweet clover may soon occupy a place as one of the 
standard, everyday crops of our farming system is quite 
sible. It is one of the few hardy crops which are adaptable to 
widely varying climates, different soils and having several uses. 
As such it probably will come into use by a great many farmers, 
not all of whom will use it in thé same way, but who will adapt 
it to their individual needs. 

Sweet clover may be valuable to the farmer in numerous 
ways. Grown as forage it may be used for grazing or, if one 
is willing to take the chance on the weather, he may harvest 
a crop of hay. Sometimes both are done in the same year. In 
either case the yield, under favorable conditions, is usually 
large enough to satisfy the most sanguine expectations. 

The crop is destined to fill a big place in the improvement 
of soils. It is an excellent fertilizer, storing large quantities of 
nitrogen and organic matter in the soil when a heavy growth of 
it is turned under. Sweet clover also has an invigorating 
physical effect on the soil. The organic matter resulting from 
plowing under a few 


et clearly defined the exact limits of the check strip, the 
imed portions of the field yielding a fine crop. 

The twenty-acre field which was unlimed had its valuable 
object lesson. Thru it ran a string of tile and also a strip that 
once had been a public road. Along these two strips the sweet 
clover seeding caught and made fine progress, while it was 
practically a total loss in the balance of the field. This same 
field, two years later, after having received applications of two 
tons of ground limestone and one ton of raw rock phosphate to 
the acre, besides doing heavy duty as a pasture, produced a 
mammoth growth of sweet clover; some of the stalks were fully 
nine feet long. 

Henry Marshall is an implicit believer in the raw mineral 
and legume system of restoring and increasing soil fertility. 
This explains the use of the raw rock phosphate as well as the 
limestone. Limestone is regarded as the first essential in grow- 
ing big crops of sweet clover, and of course the rock phosphate 
simply helps to make the large crops still bigger. 

_ It should be understood, however, that while the limestone 
is applied for the primary purpose of enabling the legume crop 
to grow, the rock we ag really is intended for the grain 
crops that follow. Whether the phosphorus reaches the grain 
plant directly from the rock phosphate or indirectly thru the 
turned-under sweet clover is of little consequence, tho it is 
advisable to have some decaying organic matter plowed in 
with the phosphate to increase its availability. What Marshall 
regards as perhaps his most successful experience in growing 
sweet clover was on 
timber soil which 





crops of sweet clover 
has turned lifeless, un- 
responsive fields into 
soils of good tilth; 
while one of the crop’s 
best properties is its 
ability to pierce with 
its roots and loosen up 
hard, almost imper- 
vious soils. 

Sweet clover, while 
hardy and widely 
adaptable, will not 
make a miraculous 
growth anywhere, at 
any time without a 
little attention. Ask 
some of the farmers 
who have been coax- 
ing it to grow for 
several years about 
that. Nevertheless, 
compared with nearly 
all the other farm 
crops, it is relatively 
easy to grow and may 
be grown under a large 
variety of conditions. As compared with the difficulties in mak- 
ing most so-called “new” crops grow, the problems presented 
by sweet clover are simple. The pioneer attempts at growing 
the now much-loved alfalfa, for instance, had grief in them that 
the raiser of sweet clover will never know. The farmer who has 
mastered the raising of alfalfa, too, is likely to have less trouble 
with sweet clover than his neighbor who has raised neither 
crop. These legumes have several characteristics in common. 

Sweet clover needs only a small number of things to enable 
it to grow, but it insists on having those few things; otherwise 
the result is disappointment to the grower. One of these 
requisites, and perhaps the most important of all, is a sweet 
soil, This, at least, is the conclusion of Henry T. Marshall, an 
Illinois farmer, whose experience with sweet clover dates back 
to 1914, and who now ranks as one of the most successful 
growers of the crop in his state. 

Thruout his sweet clover growing experience limestone has 
been the one thing to insure success for Marshall. He says that 
he never succeeded in growing sweet clover without using 
limestone, while with it he never has had a failure. 

His first experience with sweet clover was a complete dis- 
appointment. Seed was sown on ten acres, which had been 
inoculated; this was before Marshall had used limestone. The 
few plants that appeared did not live until frost. Then he 
consulted the county agricultural adviser, learning that the 
lack of limestone probably had something to do with his failure. 
The next year he sowed forty acres on ground that had received 
two tons of limestone an acre a few months before. The result 
was satisfactory. 

Marshall’s next attempt to grow sweet clover was in 1916, 
when he sowed two fields of twenty acres each. Limestone was 
applied to but one field, and in this an unlimed check strip 
was left. I saw this field in the summer of 1917, and it provided 
a good illustration of the effect of limestone. The smaller 








A not uncommon growth of sweet clover. 





had received treat- 
ments of one hun- 
dred pounds of rock 
phosphate and two 
tons of limestone to 
the acre, the rock 
phosphate being ap- 
lied two years be- 
ore the seeding and 
the limestone imme- 
diately after the sow- 
ing was made. Even 
after being grazed 
uite heavily, this 
field produced a 
growth averaging 
close to eleven tons 
of dry hay to the 


acre. 

This yield was 
computed from 
samples taken in the 
field and carefully 
weighed, as Mr. Mar- 
shall does not har- 
vest his sweet clover 
as hay. His farm of three hundred and forty acres is operated 
largely for grain production, the sweet clover being a part of 
his plan for maintaining the productiveness of the soil. When 
the sweet clover becomes too large to give good results from 
pasturing, therefore, he simply mows it, setting the sickle to 
run as high as possible, and leaves the wth lying where 
it falls until it is plowed under for the soil’s enrichment. 

Of course, when Mr. Marshall is ready to plow under these 
enormous growths of sweet clover, and to tear up the exceed- 
ingly tough sod, he is reminded vividly of some of the difficulties 
of the pioneers in conquering the prairie. His neighbors, in fact, 
sometimes not too kindly, have referred to his fields of sweet 
clover as wildernesses. 

These obstacles have not deterred Marshall. It has taken 
a little ingenuity to rig up a contrivance that would threw 
all the sweet clover plant under the furrow-slice, and sometimes 
one of the plow-bottoms would have to be removed before the 
tractor oni go thru with its load. But he is finding his reward 
in the larger crops and increasing fertility of his land that the 
sweet clover is helping to bring him. 


GO OVER THE BINDER 

Before the binder starts out next season, wouldn’t it be a 
plan to go over it carefully from the bull-wheel to the 
otter and grain end of the sickle, een ae joint 
and pinion A. moving part, in order to see t there is 
freedom of motion without joss thru undue play? It might 
be a good plan to remove the rollers and thoroly clean out 
their bearings, and to see that. the knotter is in first-class: 
working condition, and especially to see that the knife has 
a keen edge. It frequently happens, too, that the grain 
wheel bearings are practically wornout before the fact is 
discovered. If the chains are beginning to show much signs of 
wear it’s time economy to replace them with a new set thruout. 


Note the stalks reach above the man’s head. 
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OUT “T. B” 


The “Vets” Are On the Way With the Biggest Job Yet 


By C. E. GAPEN 


HERE is nothing spectacular in the way that tuberculosis 

goes about its business of destruction, either in the human 

or bovine families. It does not strike like the thunderbolt 
and it has no conspicuous symptoms such as those exhibited by 
foot and mouth disease or rabies. It is a slinking, slow-moving 
enemy but, nevertheless, one that piles up enormous losses 
to its credit every year. The farmer of course is interested 
primarily in the disease as it affects his herds of cattle and 
swine, but every effort he makes to prevent these economic 
losses helps to protect the human family from the age-old 
scourge, for it is transmissible from animals to persons, par- 
ticularly young children. However, it is beside the point for the 
farmer or the veterinarian to spend much of his time on the 
human aspects of the problem. If it is taken up as a job that 
means the saving of many millions of dollars a year to the live- 
stock interests of the country, the other results will be just as 
valuable even tho they are considered as by-products. Bovine 
tubereulosis is an economic problem and recent experience 
shows that the fight against it will be fought out on that basis. 
Getting rid of the disease must be a profitable undertaking. 
And the experience of those who have cleaned up and are 
maintaining clean herds shows 
that it is profitable beyond 


as human food. The producers and the consumers of course 
have to pay this loss. The nature of the business of the packers 
makes it evident that they could not stand it. But this great 
quantity of meat that is condemned by the government in- 
spectors may be the small part of the waste due to tuber- 
culosis. The dairy herds of the country suffer great loss every 
year because of infected cows that are unable to get the maxi- 
mum value of the feed they consume and because of those that 
die prematurely. In some sections many herds have been found 
with twenty to thirty percent of the animals infected and not 
long ago in Illinois a herd was found in which every animal 
reacted and had to be destroyed. : 
But in spite of these figures the outlook is not discouraging. 
Reports from the various markets in recent years show that 
the losses from the disease are decreasing. At the Chicago mar- 
ket the condemnations for tuberculosis in cattle in 1919 were 
twenty-seven percent less than during the previous year. Dur- 
ing the same period the condemnations for this disease in hogs 
were reduced thirty-three percent. The president of the live- 
stock exchange says that if the losses had been as bad in 1919 
as in 1917 the producers would have lost $983,000 more on 
cattle and $421,400 on hogs, 
making a total of nearly a 
= million and a half dollars saved 





question. = —— —— 
This plague of cattle and 
hogs is widespread, reaching 
probably every corner of every 
county of every state in the | 
country. In this way it differs 
from many other diseases that 
have menaced our livestock 
and still threaten it. The cattle 
tick is confined to an ever- 
contracting section of the 
South. Foot and mouth dis- 
ease has slipped thru our 
borders occasionally and in- 
fected areas here — there, but 
has been eliminated regardless | 
| 
| 


supply of the nation. 


of cost. The only disease that 
is comparable in area affected 
and annual loss is hog cholera. 
But in spite of the fact that 
the size of the territory and 
the number of animals affected 
are enormous it has been 
demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of many breeders and 
scientists that-some day the 
country may be free of the 
disease. Some men say it may 
not be before the end of the 
present century that the last 
infected cow or hog is put out 





human consumption. 


Dr. J. A. Kierman. 











of the way, but what is a hun- Pee 


| “There are many angles to tuberculosis in 
livestock. The feature of greatest prominence, 
however, is its tendency to destroy the meat 


“During the fiscal year, 1919, there were 
condemned on account of tuberculosis at the 
| official meat inspection stations, about 3,000 
carloads of cattle and hogs. These animals 
consumed 30,000 carloads of feed in their prep- 
aration for market. All this food product was 
dumped into the tank and made inedible for 
It should be of interest 
to the cattle raiser and the swine grower to cal- 
culate how many pounds of beef and how many 
pounds of pork they produced at nearly a total year. 
loss, for who doubts that they suffer the loss? 

‘Tuberculosis of livestock can be eradicated 
and the livestock growers of America are organ- 
izing the largest army ever mobilized to suppress 
this insidious and waste-producing disease.’’— 


by the reduction taking place 
in that short period. This is a 
good indication that farmers 
and breeders are realizing that 
the fight against tuberculosis is 
on a solid foundation. 

Until the past few years the 
plans for protecting the public 
against milk from tuberculous 
cattle and for cleaning up the 
disease did not appeal very 
strongly to the rank and file 
of farmers. Recent develop- 
ments seem to show that one 
reason for the previous lack of 
interest was the fact that there 
was no nation-wide plan that 
seemed to promise cumulative 
results that would mean real 
improvement from year to 
Now we have the 
accredited-herd plan devised 
by the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry, approved 
by the livestock sanitary of- 
ficials of most of the states 
and by the leading breeders of 
the country. This plan was 
adopted in December, 1917, 
by the states and the bureau 
of Animal Industry and the 














dred years in the life of a 

Eee that has harassed the ; 
1uman race since the time history began to be written? It-is 
impossible to know with any degree of accuracy the money value 
of the losses incurred thru the ravages of tuberculosis on Ameri- 
can farms, but from figures that are obtained thru inspections 
at stockyards and the testing that is being done in the various 
states it is estimated that the toll taken amounts to at least 
forty million dollars a year. The president of the Chicago 
Livestock Exchange estimates that the annual loss at eight of 
the Middle West markets amounts to more than fifty trainloads 
of forty cars each of cattle and hogs. In addition to this loss 
there is also a wastage of about five hundred trainloads of high- 
priced feed that is fed to the animals that can never be used 


number of herds freed of the 
disease has increased greatly 
from year to year but not so rapidly as would have been the 
case had more funds been available. Hundreds of herds are 
now on the waiting list because there are not enough men to 
supply the demand for government tests. 

‘he idea is to go after this widespread plague in much the 
same manner as the tick was attacked. Tn fact. some small 
areas have already been practically rid of infection. It will be 
remembered that in 1906 the tick that causes Texas fever in 
cattle held sway over about three-quarters of a million square 
miles of territory. At that time there were plenty of doubters 
who thot that the plan to free this vast territory of a little 
bug that spent part of its life on the hides of cattle was.a 























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


highly colored dream of over-enthusiastic government officials. 
But a good share of that area is already clear of the tick and 
the generals who are conducting the fight promise that within 
four years there will not be a tick left this side of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

This country of the South which is an ideal livestock section 
was redeemed for that industry by clearing up small patches 
and gradually pushing the quarantine line farther south. The 
men who have charge of the anti-tuberculosis campaigh aim to 
go after this much greater menace in the same manner, gradu- 
ally cleaning up small pieces of territory and protecting them 
against infection from outside. But in addition to this method 
herds anywhere in the country will be tested and certified when- 
ever the owner expresses a desire to cooperate and when his 
herd fulfills the conditions set down. The fact that the disease 
is so widespread does not affect the faith of the workers in the 
ultimate outcome of the fight. Neither does the fact that two 
kinds of animals, cattle and swine, are subject to it. The germ 
that causes the disease is microscopic, differing greatly from the 
clumsy tick, but it can be located almost as surely. It cannot 
be killed without killing its host, the cow, but it can be kept 
from spreading to other cattle and swine. The principal ob- 
stacles are the size of the job, the lack of sufficient appropria- 
tions and the consequent lack of experts to do the work. But 
the federal government 
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trickery such as “plugging” animals with tuberculin, but if 
there is any reason to suspect every effort is made to find out the 
truth and punish the transgressor. Fortunately very little of this 
sort of work has been found. 

One of the recent additions to the regulations, a result of sug- 
gestions by breeders, provides that when a reactor is found in 
an accredited-herd this herd may be reinstated to the list 
if in six months from the date of the removal the herd is found 
_ of the disease and owner has complied with all of the regula- 

ions. 

_ In this work of cleaning up and certifying herds it is a very 
important matter to keep close watch on animals that are 
brought in. Animals from other accredited-herds can be added ° 
to an accredited-herd or one that is in process of being ac- 
credited at any time and without test. But others cannot be 
brought in until they have passed two tuberculin tests applied 
at intervals of not less than sixty days or more than ninety 
days. If they pass the first of these tests they may be kept on 
the farm but they cannot be allowed to associate with the herd 
until they have passed both. 

At first there were a good many kicks from private ‘‘vets” 
who said that the bread was being taken from their mouths by 
preventing them from participating in the testing of cattle 
that were candidates for certificates. It has now been provided 

that after a herd has 





is increasing the funds 
from year to year and 
congressmen promise 
increasing supplies. 
Many of the states 
have taken up the 
campaign with re- 
newed vigor since they 
have support from the 
nation and assurance 
that there will be no 





passed and been of- 
ficially accredited for 
two years it may then 
be tuberculin tested 
annually by any vet- 
erinarian who is on 
the list of accredited 
veterinarians. These 
vets must pass a 
special examination 
and the state or fed- 
eral officials may 











slipping back into the 
same old hole. There 
is a general belief now 
that the plan must suc- 
ceed because it is fun- 
damentally sound. The accredited-herd plan for the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis which was inaugurated in December, 
1917, has been described many times, but for convenience it 
should be reviewed here. Since the beginning it has been ap- 
proved by practically all the states. 

The system of accredited-herds is based upon a simple set 
of rules that insure the ultimate freedom from tuberculosis if 
they are adhered to faithfully, and with the class of veterinarians 
that are being used it is pretty certain that herds that have 
been accredited are clean herds. If infection is discovered later 
the herd is taken off the list until there is reasonable assurance 
that the infection again has been removed. 

According to the regulations laid down by the Bureau, and 
revised from time to time, “a tuberculosis-free accredited herd 
is one which has been tuberculin-tested by the subcutaneous 
method, or any other test approved by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, under the supervision of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry or a re~ularly employed veterinary inspector of the 
state in which cooperative tuberculosis-eradication work is 
conducted jointly by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the state. Further, it shall be a herd in which no 
animal affected with tuberculosis hes been found upon two 
annual or three semi-annual tuberculin tests, as above described, 
and by physicai examination.” 

It would require too much space here to quote all the rules 
and regulations verbatim, but the principal points can be 
summed up in a few paragraphs. It should be remembered that 
there is considerable elasticity in applying these conditions. 
That is, the farmer or breeder dont remember that he is co- 


operating with his state and the Department of Agriculture 
and that he is putting it up to them to do the best possible to 
rid his herd of the disease and keep it clean. The authorities 
reserve the right to make tests or retests at any time they may 
think it necessary. It is expected that owners will be honest 
enough with the government and themselves not to try any 
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This herd of Herefords was once ten percent tuberculous. It 
wasfreed in three years and is now certified by the government, 


supervise the test 
and make a retest if 
they so desire. Any 
reactors found by 
these approved veterinarians must be marked for identifica- 
tion. The owner must pay for the tests made by these men, 
whereas the tests made by federal and state men are free. 

No herd can be considered as on the way toward being 
accredited until the stables and premises are put in a sanitary 
condition, and when reactors are discovered they must be 
removed from the farm immediately and the stables cleaned 
up. Before each test the owner must supply satisfactory evi- 
dence of the identity of the registered animals and any grade 
cattle must be identified by a tag. 

Removals of registered cattle by sale, death or slaughter 
must be reported to the proper authorities, and in the case of 
sale the name and address of the purchaser must be supplied. 
When animals are sent from one accredited herd to another 
they can be shipped only in properly cleaned and disinfected 


cars. 

All milk and other dairy products, such as buttermilk and 
whey, fed to calves in the raw state must come from an ac- 
credited herd. Milk or other products such as those just men- 
tioned that come from outside must be heated to one hundred 
and fifty degrees Fahrenheit for not less than twenty minutes. 

One provision that proves a great convenience to the owner 
of an accredited herd is that which provides that animals from 
these herds can be shipped interstate without a special tuber- 
culin test. 

Owners of herds who comply with all the regulations laid 
down by the bureau will be entitled to a certificate, ““Tubercu- 
losis-Free Accredited Herd.’’ This certificate is good for one 
year from date of issuanee and is renewed if the herd is found 
to be still clean. 

A new feature that has recently been decided upon is the 
supplementary list which includes those herds in which all the 
animals are free from tuberculosis except the herd bull. These 
herds do not receive an accredited-herd certificate, but they 
are above the ordinary herd that has had (Continued on page 53 











farm equipment and livestock was the record of one small 

community sales barn in Nebraska last year. Nearly one 
hundred stockholders, most of whom were farmers, realized a 
substantial dividend of more than ten percent on stock. in this 
sales barn association, 

No one need be classed as being behind the times even tho 
he had never heard of a community sales barn; for they are not 
widely advertised institutions, not nearly so much so, perhaps, 
as they should be. Had the good word been passed along, many 
communities might be selling 
their purebred stock thru their f 
own sales ring, instead of allow- Ji 
ing good breeders to ship their 
herds to other parts of the state 
or perhaps out of the state en- 
tirely to find a seat for their 
buyers. Anyone who has fol- 
lowed the livestock game, knows 
that a properly constructed 
sales barn may often add thou- 
sands of dollars to the gross 
receipts of a sale. A buyer wants 
to see the animal he is buying, 
he also wants to see the auc- 
tioneer and the auctioneer wants 


Or: hundred thousand dollars worth of odds and ends of 
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THE COMMUNITY SALES BARN 


How Some Nebraska Communities Are Finding Them Profitable 


By IVAN D. WOOD 


a general rule, much more than break even on their financial 
venture. 

Nebraska sales pavilion associations at first used their 
barns for purebred stock sales exclusively, charging the breeder 
a fixed rate of from $25 to $50 a day for the use of the building. 
All arrangements regarding advertising and auctioneer were 
left to the man holding the sale. Later, some of the more 
enterprising associations conceived the idea of holding a bi- 
weekly cooperative sale and allowing their secretary to list 
and advertise all kinds of property from baby carriages to trac- 
tors which anyone had 
for disposal. The as- 
sociation then collects a 
‘ commission of two and 
one-half percent on all 
livestock and five per- 
cent on all miscellaneous 
goods, setting a maxi- 
mum commission of $5 
for any single article or 
head of livestock. The 
farmer with a $100 bull 
or a large and expensive 
piece of machinery to 
sell would never patron- 
ize the barn if the com- 
mission amounted to $25 








to see everybody; this may be 

accomplished in a good barn to Sales pavilion at Lexington, Nebraska, erectedat a cost of $5,500. to $50. Much trouble 

say nothing of the It seats 600 people. has been avoided by 

ease with which a sale — a — formulating a good set 

may be conducted and SA “ of rules governing the sales. 

stock cared for. } These rules provide that no 
? article can be removed until 


No doubt, there 
were plenty of knock- 
ers around Carroll, 
Nebraska when the 
first. stock subscription 
list was passed around 
in 1907. All new things 
have their share of 
knockers. Community 
sales barns were not 
known in those parts 
but every purebred 





settlement has been made, there- 
fore no mortgaged property can 
be sold. All property must be 
properly represented to the auc- 
tioneer by the owner before the 
sale. They also stipulate exactly 
the commission charged for hold- 
ing private sales in the pavilion 
as well as caring for stock before 
a sale should a breeder wish to 
fit his herd in the barn. 








livestock breeder had 
long felt the need of 
one, for they were 
tired of shipping away 
to other parts and of renting tents in which to sell stock which 
had cost muchincare and money. Then, thestock man is gen- 
erally an open-minded, well informed sort who is behind every- 
thing which makes for the ultimate good of the community. 

When the need became urgent enough some one put the 
movement across. A simple organization was formed consist- 
ing of a president, secretary, and treasurer ‘who were three of 
nine directors, articles of incorporation were drawn up, a suit- 
able set of by-laws passed upon, $3,000 worth of stock sold, 
a barn built and they were ready for business. 

You ask, “how about the details?” Well there are plenty of 
them. Many of the finer points have been worked out only 
after years of experience. The first board of directors, the 
president, secretary and treasurer are named in the articles of 
meorporation, from then on two or three directors are elected 
at each annual meeting and at directors meeting they choose 
from their number the president and treasurer. Sometimes the 
secretary is not a member of the board since a business man in 
town can best look after this job. Ordinarily, he is paid a smail 
salary, sometimes it is very much too small considering the 
amount of work he is called upon to do. In most of the Ne- 
braska associations, the 





fhe Laurel sales pewvilion—one that pays good dividends from the 
biweekly sales. 


Should you happen to be in 
Carroll, Nebraska, on sale day 
you might imagine that the 
county fair was on, or that a 
circus was in town. Hand bills and the county papers have 
proclaimed that the association have on hand a tractor, two 
mowing machines, some sows and so on down a half column list. 
The regular livestock auctioneer who lives in the town is not 
busy with other sales on Saturday afternoon so he cries for the 
association at one percent commission. One of the bankers 
clerks the sale for the privilege of handling the commercial 
paper. Should you be fortunate enough to catch a glimpse of his 
books at the close of the day you would perhaps be surprised 
to find that the gross receips for the afternoon had amounted 
to $5,000 or $6,000 and perhaps you might be more surprised 
when you learned that this thing was duplicated twice a month 
for many months during the year. Some sales in these small 
barns have brought a gross receipt of $12,000 in one afternoon. 

Many indeed are the types of successful barns which are used 
in Nebraska. It was early recognized that a properly con- 
structed building could be used not only for sales but for 
many community meetings. Some large buildings are now being 
constructed which will provide room for more than 100 head 
of stock and will seat from 800 to 1,000 people. The dimensions 
of such a building are about 75 by 140 feet, one end given ap 
to stalls for horses, cattle 
and hogs. Near the center 





shares of stock are $50 each 
and each stockholder limited 
to four shares. He votes in 
electing directors according 
to the number of shares he 
owns, on all other subjects it 
is one man, one vote. A man 
is friendly to any institution 
in which he has financial in- 
terest. It was found well to 
have many stockholders each 
with a few shares, for each 
stockholder means a booster. 
Dividends have been paid 
averaging five percent b 

Nebraska associations. This 
has come as a surprise to . : im 
many stockholders for com- — : — 

munity enterprises do not, as 





A view under the seats in the sales barn, showing method of framing. 


of the building is a tight 
wall and beyond the wall is 
the sales ring, a stage and 
the seats, rising tier after 
tier to afford the buyers and 
spectators a good view. In 
other barns the stock are 
housed in a separate build- 
ing and are brought in only 
during the sale. 

Some of the barns which 
have proven very satis- 
factory are round, having 
the sales ring in the center 
and two rows of stalls 
around the outside. A 
building 90 feet in diameter 

(Continued on page 46 
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shee by the Fa ryners 
of America! 


HE degree of Useful Permanence which shall be 
the life of the International Harvester Company — the 
Future and the Success of this organization of farm 
machine builders—is being decided season after season e 
by the farmers of America. 
On millions of farms from coast to coast, men who are 
served by the products of this Company are masters of 
the situation. Other influences from time to time may 
help or hinder the work of the Company but these men 
hold the control in the palms of their busy hands, 

As they by their purchases place the seal of approval 
on the good workmanship and good working of the farm 
machines in the International Line, so will the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company advance into still greater 
usefulness, 

To retain and to continue deserving the present good- 
will of American farmers is and must be ,the constant 
endeavor of this Company. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO (INCORPORATED) USA 
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THERE ARE 92 INTERNATIONAL 
BRANCH HOUSES, SERVING 
OVER 15,000 DEALERS, SO 
THAT YOU MAY BE SERVED 
PROMPTLY WITH MACHINES, 
BINDER TWINE AND REPAIRS 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Fartn Operating Equipment | | 
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DEALERS, IN CONVENIENT 
REACH OF EVERY FARM, 
SELL INTERNATIONAL 


3 | || MACHINES AND STAND BACK 
Motor Irucks ||| OF YOUR PURCHASES WITH 
Tractors. // INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 
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Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambled thru more than twenty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 








O one can ramble thru 
the ruins of the country 
of Greece without re- 

ceiving impressions entirely 
different from those received 
by a visit to any other country 
on the globe. Here are evi- 
dences of learning and culture 
and skill and exactness that 
are simply amazing. The 
ancient Greeks blazed the way 
into new fields of thot in nearly every line of activity. They 
led the procession in history, philosophy, literature, oratory, 
sculpture and about everything else but religion. Altho they 
had a company of wise men who did nothing else but try to 
find something new in religion; had so many idols that it was 
easier to find a god than a man in Athens; and lest they had 
overlooked a god somewhere, had an altar with the inscription, 
“To the Unknown God,” yet in spite of this society was rotton 
at the core. Because of this their civilization failed, but they 
taught the world some great lessons. 

The entire country of Greece is not half as large as the state 
of Iowa and but about one-fifth of their land is under cultiva- 
tion. It will thus be noted that the several millions of people 
are today subsisting on a cultivated area about as large as 
nine average Iowa counties. In spite of the fact that their 
soil is not very productive they seem to live fairly well for I 
did not see anything like as much poverty in Greece as in some 
other European countries, like Italy for instance. While these 
people raise rice, wheat and other cereals, cotton 
and tobacco, nuts and figs, olives and 
kinds of fruits yet their principal crop 
is currants. Of these they har- - 
vested one hundred and forty Pm 
thousand tons in 1917. Six 
million gallons of wine 
were made, much of 
it the famous white 
wine. I went for 
miles and miles 
thru their vine- 
yards and they 
surely know the 
science of cur- 
rant and raisin 
culture right to 
the final dot. 

The land is 
largely in the 
hands of peasant 
farmers but their 
methods of farming as 
a rule are so old and 
out-of-date that they 
blunder along with but very 
little modern machinery. Rent is 
generally paid in kind and the farmers 
do not hve an easy time. Every man 
works largely for himself and there is but little 
cooperation among them. In these days of the 
high cost of clothing it is cheering to note there are about three 
and a half million sheep and as many goats in this country. 

While some of the old bible cities like ancient Corinth are in 
ruins yet the people generally are quite industrious and enter- 
prising. Forests are o cut away wherever the soil can be 
cultivated, swamps and lakes are being drained and a regular 
network of canals irrigate fields where this is necessary. Only 
& year or so ago a nae lake was completely drained and more 
than fifty thousand acres were added to the productive area. 

The famous canal across the Isthmus of Corinth is a ve 
small affair. It is only four or five miles in length and when 
crossed it I was much astonished at its smallness and insignifi- 
cance. Small as it is however it is a great necessity for very 
many of the ships are small enough to pass thru it and are thus 
saved hundreds of miles of travel. Quite recently I met one 
of the big business men from Athens who is in the shipbuilding 
industry. While he was not anxious to talk yet he was glad to 
answer quien and this brought out many interesting facts. 

On a Russian ship from Egypt to Greece before the world 
war, I had some interesting experi-xces. The Bubonic plague 
was raging in Egypt at the time and .t was hard togeton Resa. 
but having traveled on the same ship before I have always 
felt that the ship physician recognized me—at any rate he 
passed me without a word. Reaching Greece there arose quite a 
discussion among the officers of the ship as to whether or not I 
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View of the Acropolis 


would be allowed to land at 
Piraeus, the port of Athens. 
Being the only American on 
board and the only passenger 
ticketed to Greece I was finally 
allowed to land and within 
ten minutes was on a trolley 
ear for Athens which is but 
six miles from the port. My! 
how much easier I breathed when the car got far enough away 
so safety was sure. 

The ancient Greeks were the greatest athletes in the world 
and it was only natural that one of the first places visited was 
the old Stadium. This immense structure was in ruins for 
ages but a few years ago a wealthy Greek restored it at an ex- 
pense of something like a million dollars. As the Stadium stands 
today the race course is nearly seven hundred feet long and a 
hundred feet wide. The seats are of white marble and more than 
fif ty thousand people can be accommodated. While the Romans 
gathered in their great coliseum to see gladiatorial contests, 
the Greeks sought to perfect the human form and gathered to 
witness these tests of human endurance. 

After the contestants had all entered according to the rules 
of the Greek race, just before the race was run a man with a 
mighty voice gave the names of the men who were entered and 
challenged the great throng to produce any evidence of fraud 
in any way or show that any contestant was unworthy or had 
neglected in any way to comply with all the rules of the race. 
Along the course were mottoes “Excel,” “Hasten” and such 

like. The enthusiasm of the people knew no bounds. 
The prize was a laurel wreath and to win 

— this crown was the highest ambition 
=> of any young man. Often the 
> winner was carried thru the 
=~ streets on the shoulders of 
IN friends and admirers and 





when he returned to 
his home city often 
the walls were torn 
down—the people 
said that any city 
with such men did 
not need the 
protection of 
walls of stone. 
Five different 
times in his writ- 
Reid Sr haar ings the Apostle 
Paul mentions 
these games and 
they were so im- 
portant that the 

Greeks used to reckon 
the events of their history 

by them. 

Getting into the Royal Palace 
was an amusing experience but it 
might have been serious. The palace yard 
has a long walk and soldiers were at intervals 
and two at the door of the building. Not 
being able to find anyone who could tell me how to proceed I 
simply walked along by the soldiers without looking to the 
right or left. Evidently they must have thot I had authority 
or te foe they made no effort to stop me but as soon as 
I opened the door and went in, I found myself in the arms of 
the soldiers inside. They were all jabbering and held on to me 
as they would an anarchist. Some were running and all was 
excitement while I was held secure by two men. 

Finally a gentleman was brought who asked, “Can you speak 
English, sir?’ Replying in the affirmative he said something to 
the soldiers and they loosened their hold and we sat down 
together, I producing my passports. Soon everything was 
lovely, apologies being offered all around, and I was conducted 
not only thru the Palace but allowedtogointo the throne room, 
something that no ordinary tourist ever is allowed to do. 

Of course I saw all that remains of the old temples, Diogenes 
Lantern, the Theater of Bacchus, Tomb of Socrates and a dozen 
other noted places. But the greatest place of all is the Acropolis 
with Mars’ hill at the entrance — the Parthenon near the 
summit. Of all the ancient ruins ever visited none impressed 
me quite so much as this. The Acropolis is a high hill nearly 
flat on the top and except at one place the sides are almost 
perpendicular and absolutely inaccessible. It is a mighty 
citadel. On the top are strewn the ruins of the Parthenon, one 
of the greatest temples of all time. (Continued on page 42 
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DUCK FEATHERS DON’T FOOL 


THE PERFECT PATTERN 


1) UCK hunters praise the 

Winchester pattern— 
that even distribution of the 
high-speed Winchester shot 
charge which will not let 
duck vulnerability get 
through. 


They know that the fattest 
big wild mallard drake is 
largely feathers. That to 
bring him down neatly at 
average range, they must hit 
him where he is vulnerable. 
And hit him hard—not tickle 
his feathers or scratch his 
skin with a few pellets. 


The very careful combina- 
tion of Winchester gun bor- 
ing and Winchester shot- 
shell loading, results in great 
gun-and-shell harmony. 
Producing a shot pattern re- 
markable for its even dis- 
tribution, yet without any 
loss of combustion speed or 
shot velocity. 


The pattern shown above 
was made at 35 yards, with 
14 ounces of standard No. 5 
shot; 30-inch circle; mallard 


duck drawn actual size. It 


was shot with a 1|2-gauge 
Winchester Model 12 Re- 
peating Shotgun of standard 
grade, andan ordinary Win- 
chester Repeater Shell. 


Shoot a Winchester Ham- 
merless Repeating Shotgun, 
Model 12. Or if you prefer, 
a Model 97, with exposed 


hammer. 
And always use Winches- 


ter Shells—Leader or Re- 
ater in smokeless, New 
ival or Nublack in black 
powder. The only claim we 
make for them is the service 
they give you. Of course they 
are water proof. Of course 
they are properly made, 
primed, loaded, wadded 
and crimped. They are bal- 
anced in quality, like all 
Winchester products. 


Make your purchases 
from your local hardware or 
sporting goods store. And 
write to us for any particu- 
lar information you wish on 
shotguns and shells. 


Winchester Model 12 


Hammerless Kepeating Shotgun 
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COST OF PRODUCTION DATA 
EARLY every farm paper we pick 
N up now has articles urging the 
farmer to keep records in ao to 
find what his costs of production are. 
Farmers’ organizations are passing resolu- 
tions saying that cost of production must 
be determined. The Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation inaugurated a campaign this 
last spring to secure two thousand or 
more cost records on the main enterprises 
in Iowa. In Marshall county, they hired 
a man to keep complete sets of cost ac- 
counts on thirty or more farms. Other 
states are taking similar steps. 

As a result of all this agitation and cam- 
paigning, a fairly large supply of cost data 
should be secured. We shall be able to 
tell what the average costs of producing a 
bushel of corn or a hundred pounds of pork 
are. But after these costs are found, what 
is to be done with them? Will they be 
turned over to a price fixing commission 
and the government asked to fix a uniform 
price on farm products? 

That is doubtful. After the price of 
wheat had been fixed during the war, 
farmers were of the opinion that they 
would have received much more had the 
law of supply and demand been permitted 
to operate. The senti- 
ment of farmers seems 
to be generally that 
price fixing is not de- 
sirable. At least two 
agriculture papershave 
taken a poll of their 
farmer subscribers as 
to their stand on the 
question of price fix- 
ing. In one case, only 
one percent were 
in favor of price 


fixing. This was 
in an eastern 
state. In the 


other poll, a mid- 
dle-western paper 
found seven per- 
cent in favor of 
price fixing. 

There may be 
occasions during 
national crises 
when it becomes 
necessary to fix a 
price in order to 
stimulate produc- 
tion of a certain product. Wheat, again, 
was an example of this. But the question 
then arises, as it did when the price of 
wheat was fixed, how high shall it be fixed 
in order to draw out the desired supply? 
After we have collected these data, it is 
argued, we will know what it actually costs 
and then there will be no difficulty in fixing 
the right price. The price can then be 
definitely fixed to cover cost and give the 
farmer a profit of—say 10 percent, besides. 

But those who dispose of that question 
in so easy a fashion forget the wide varia- 
tion in costs among farmers in even the 
same community. For example, a dairy 
survey in Wisconsin revealed the fact 
that in a comparatively small locality the 
return on each dollar of expenditure varied 
from 77 cents to $3.05. Another survey 
showed that in a group of eight hundred 
and forty-two farms it cost from eight 
cents to $1.07 to grow a pound of cotton. 
The average cost was 23 cents a pound. 
The same variation holds true with any 
crop. The figures on cotton are used here 
because they are easily obtained. 

What figure, then, shall be used as the 
cost? Should the top cost, $1.07, be 
fixed as the uniform price? It is hardly fair 
to charge the consumer with such a high 
price because a few producers are operating 
inefficiently. Should the average cost. 


23 cents, be then used as the price? If 
that were done, in the case of cotton, (and 
it would be similarly true with any other 
crop) only 59 percent of the total crop 
would be covered by this price. The re- 
maining 41 percent woul 


be produced 








Some poor and some good cribs. The kind that waste 


and the kind that save. 
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at a loss. If the average price were used 
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be entitled to quit 
cotton raising and turn to something 
more profitable. Instead of stimulating 
production, then, there would occur a 
decided slump in the amount grown. 

The job of the price fixers then will be 
to select from these variety of costs, a 
figure that will cover the cost of the bulk 
of the crop—some say about 85 percent— 
and that will draw out the desired produc- 
tion. The cost data will then be valuable 
in showing at what cost the bulk of the 
crop is produced. y 

The value of these data as price-fixing 
material is only incidental. However, 
their real value lies im the education they 
will give to the consumer who unjustly 
accuses the farmer of profiteering,and to 
the farmer in showing the relative profit- 
ableness of the different crops and products 
that he is producing. 

The consumer is constantly fed up 
thru the daily papers 2 
and other sources, on 
badly chosen mate- 
rial telling of the 


farmers would 


















large profits Mr. So and 
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careful to figure on what the most profit- 
le cofabimation of crops and livestock 
will be. 

The data will also, as Mr. Cunningham 
suggested, furnish a guide toward more 
economical production. In many cases 
it is difficult to change the type of ame 
but the present organization can be 
studied in order to find where the costs 
can be cut. It stands to reason that in 
the cotton survey, there was some definite 
reason why 59 percent could grow cotton 
for twenty-three cents a pound while the 
others produced it at a greater cost— 
some as high as $1.07. A careful study 
of the different costs entering into the 
production would bring out the reason 
for this. 

By knowing the approximate costs of 
production the farmer also can judge 
whether it will pay him to buy certain feed 
or to grow it. He can tell perhaps, whether 
to raise his stock hogs or buy them. Many 
farmers now say that stock hogs can be 
raised on cheap southern land and brought 
to the cornbelt more economically than 
they can be raised here. Perhaps they can. 
A study of costs of raising young hogs in 

the cornbelt will tell the tale-—R. C. E. 


LIMESTONE SOILS AND 
SOIL ACIDITY 

It is just as possible for soils 
that are derived from lime- 
stone rock to become acid as 
it is for soils formed from 
other kinds of rocks. Indeed, 
in most cases, it is perhaps 
more easy for this to ieoweh: 
A limestone soil is what is 
left after the lime- 
stone rock has crum- 
bled and brokendown 
under the constant 
operation of the forces 
of nature thru long 
periods of time. In 
the course of this dis- 
integration most of 
the real limestone gets 
away, for calcium car- 
bonate, which forms 
the larger part of 
limestone, is quite sol- 
uble in the ordinary 
soil solvents. In fact, 
@ limestone soil is 
made up for the most 
part merely of the 
impurities that hap- 





So made on a couple of 
carloads of cattle he fed. 
But they neglect to make the ae com- 

lete by telling of the previous y losses. 

‘he consumer receives the distorted idea 
that the farmers have been coining money 
because of the high prices they are getting 
for their products. Cost o soluetion 
aan, wisely published, should correct 

is. 

But it is the farmer who will receive the 
real benefit. It is likely that he has never 
before made such a careful study of his 
farm business and taken such an interest 
in the relative profits of the various farm 
enterprises as he has since this cost 
propaganda commenced. In —— of 
their cost of production work, Mr. - 
ningham, secretary of the Jowa farm 
bureau federation stated that “it is the 
first step on the part of farmers to get an 
intelligent understanding of their own 
affairs. We can use this knowledge and 
information to induce more economical 
production. We can, by comparative 
analysis, assist and direct the man who 
is not efficient in production to the end 
that necessities of life will be 
duced at minimum cost, and that the 

roducer is entitled to cost plus a reasona- 
le return,” 

Farmers are now very eager to know 
what their production costs are in order 
to determine which are the most profitable 
enterprises for them to concentrate on. 
This gives them a starting point for scien- 
tific farm management, They will be 


pened to be present 
in the original limestone and which have 
been left behind as the result of the rock 
going to pieces under the stress of weather- 
mg and the dissolving out of the calcium 
carbonate. A soil derived from limestone 
rock will contain for a considerable time 
particles of limestone and other lime con- 
taming minerals. These furnish the 
necessary lime for plant requirements and 
give the soil its alkaline reaction. But 
because of the predominance of calcium 
carbonate in the limestone and its com- 
parative easy solubility such a soil loses 
its alkalinity more quickly than do other 
soils wherein the lime is held in less 
soluble forms. The phrase, “limestone 
soil,” suggests an abundance of lime and 
scant chance of growing acid, whereas 
when the origin and structure of such a 
soil is understood it is seen that it is even 
more apt than other soils to become acid 
under the handling incident to cultivation 
and cropping.—O. C., III. 


THE CONCRETE WALK 

One of the greatest time and work savers 
about the farm is a good broad concrete 
walk from the barn to the house. When 
there is nothing but a dirt walk it is al- 
most impossible to avoid ‘‘trackin’ in” mud 
and barn litter, but with a concrete walk 
raised a couple of inches above the yard 
level, and with base enough to permit of 
driving over it where necessary, a lot of the 





work of the housewife is done away with. ~ 
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The Source and Guardian of Quality 


THERE is in the factories of this Company a section occupied 
entirely by men whose business it is never to be satisfied with 
things as they are. 

These men, constituting the Development Department, are 
charged with the creation and improvement of Gcodyear prod- 
ucts, processes and factory equipment. 

Out of their devoted labors have come not only the present ex- 
cellence of the things Goodyear builds, but the very machinery 
by which these things are made. 

Not the least of their accomplishments has been to deliver 
to the public a steadily increasing value in these products with- 
out proportionate increase in cost. 

The present remarkable character of Goodyear Cord Tires 
for passenger cars continually has reinforcement and benefit 
from this source and guardian of quality. 

Nothing is withheld that intelligence, application and experi- 
ment can supply, in the effort to insure that worthiness of 
product which protects our good name. 

The results of such endeavor are seen today in the capacity 
of Goodyear Cord Tires to deliver a kind of performance 
unapproached in any earlier type of tire. 

Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation service 
behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more people ride 
on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 








This is an actual photograph taken in one of the laboratories of Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


the Development Department in the Goodyear factories at Akron 


GOODS YEAR 
RD TIRES 
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WOULD YOU 
BELIEVE IT? 


Great ugly leaks in the radiator of 
your Auto or Tractor are quickly 
repaired by simply pouring a can of 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


into the water in your radiator 
and the repair is permanent. 
It’s simply wonderful and you'll 
scarcely believe your eyes. No 
laying up of car, no time lost, 
no expense except a paltry 75c for 
a can of RADIATOR NEVER- 
LEAK. 


Every can sold under our million 
dollar guarantee. Complete satis- 
faction or money refunded. Keep 
a can in your tool box ready for 
any emergency. There are imita- 
tions; insist on the genuine. At 


all dealers. 


Buffalo Speciality Company 
“The Liquid Veneer People” 
3659 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


USE 
YOUR 


FORD 


FOR FARM 


POWER 


Get ample power for grinding feed, pumping water, 
churning ad running cream separators, milking 
machines, concrete mixers, hay press, ensilaze cut- 
ters and doing many other small wer jote on 
your farm by equipping your F Car with an 


ANDREW POWER TRANSMITTER 


Fasily installed—does not mar or injure the car in 
any way. Drives directly from engine erankshaft 
without loss of power. Governor controlagpeed for 
varying loads. Converts your Ford into an8 H. P. 
portable power plant at no greater cost than one 
year’s interest on the price of agas engine of equal 
power capacity. Thousands in successful use. Sold 
on ten day free trial with money-back guarantee. 
Write today for booklet containing detailed de- 
scriptions an? opinions from ga users and 
our moacy-saving Club Offer. 

COUNTY AGEN Ts 
that mean big money. 


Andrew Mfg. Company, 545 20th St. Mil.aukee, Wis. 














WANTED for id gal 
Get our proposition. ” 








AAT-WVP 


Kills rate every time! Not one can 
escape. Succeeds where all others 
fail. “As attractive to rats as cat- 
nip is tocats.” A paste, safeto handle, 
in tubes. 30c. at your dealers or 
sent direct. 

BUFFALO SP 

RU ERALO SPECALTY Co. 
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467 acres—200 acres in city. 

For Sale 260under plow 90 meadow. 1 ) 

asture, 27 timber.One — Rich soll,coru,alfalfa, sugar 
uf 





ts, orchard. Large modern .Waterwks.elect- 


1se-barns 
ricits. Bids. cost $42,000. Only $125. acre. Cash $25,000. 
Balance terms. Owner D, M, Byme, Glenwood City, Wis, 


‘have been carried on, it has been found 
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THE THIRD PARTY CONSIDERED 


There is a great knack in working out a 


system of farming such that all enterprises 
join up well and give the farmer an even 
distribution of work, some income from 
a cash crop and such a quota of stock that 
the bulk of the roughages raised on the 
farm are fed up. The conclusions from 
careful studies disclose the fact that the 
timeworn advice to feed up all that is 
raised on the place is not exactly sound. 
ecg the safest rule is to keep just a 
little less stock than will consume all 
raised on the farm as it is somewhat easier 
to dispose of a little surplus feed than it 
is to buy feed. The last alternative calls 
either for a sale of rly finished stock 
oe a payment of high prices for extra 
ce 


A good example of adapting the 
numbers of stock kept from year to year 
to the size and condition of the lace can 
be found on the farm of Ralph Horner, a 
Pulaski county, Indiana, lawyer. Here is 
one lawyer who does not think because he 
knows law that he knows everything else 
as well. The tenant of this farm is Cecil 
Beaver and among the reasons for giving 
this example is because it is a landlord- 
tenant proposition and for the further 
reason that farms operated by a tenant 
are seldom run so as to keep the right 
amount of livestock. Here, however, is a 
case of a good tenant and a good land- 
lord, which makes it possible to do justice 
to a good farm. 

In the past all leases have been drawn 
up between two parties—the first party, 
the tenant and the second party, the land- 
lord. But with decreasing fertility ap- 
parent on all rented farms we are iorced 
to consider the third party to the lease, 
the farm. And while more or less passive, 
in view of generations to come and a 
steadily increasing population, the third 
party stands out as by far the most im- 
portant. 

A Definite System 

On this farm of one hundred and sixty 
acres the plan that has been followed is to 
have each year twenty acres of clover, 
twenty of oats, twenty of wheat and from 
forty to fifty acres of corn. After five 
acres have been subtracted for lots, the 
remaining acreage is in permanent pasture. 
In order to consume the bulk of the feed 
raised on the farm it has been found 

ible to keep sixteen dairy cows, twelve 
rood sows ond twenty-tive breeding ewes. 
These animals together with the young 
stock which must be kept makes about 
two animal units per ten acres of land and 
where farm management investigations 


that maximum returns are secured when 
the animal units per ten acres range be- 
tween one and three-quarters and two. 

Mr. Beaver says, “We have our sows 
farrow twice a year and we pny soy- 
beans with twenty-five acres of our corn. 
Part of this is used for silage. What 
remains is ho down by the fattening 
hogs; they are followed by the brood sows 
with their fall litters, while the sheep clean 
up the soybean stalks. This practice we 
have been following and find that it gives 
us the highest amount of feed per acre of 
any combination we can use. 

‘And say—we certainly do get some 
results from our skimmed milk with these 
pigs. The pigs are weaned when they are 
six weeks old and after that we give them 
skimmed milk to keep them continually 
growing. 

“Last year we had an experience with 


a pasture right across the fence from the 
soybean patch. Being hard up for protein 
concentrates, two weeks before the sows 
were due to farrow, every day I threw over 


a good supply of soybean vines. These 
seven suws farrowed sixty-three pigs and 
raised fifty-eight of them. This ms better 
than we have ever done before and the 
igs were somewhat better than any we 
ave ever raised. Since we have fed prac- 
tically all kinds of mill feed and concen- 
trated proteins, I am led to believe that 
the soy had a most beneficial effect 
upon the brood sows.” 

When I was there I saw these pigs re- 
ferred to in the above statements. ey 
were farrowed in October and easil 
weighed a hundred pounds, a fact. whic 
is well worth mentioning as fall pigs fre- 
quently prove disappointing in this lati- 
tude. hen asked as to how they were 
being fed Mr. Beaver volunteered, ““The 
are getting about two and a half bushe 
of corn every day. In addition we are 
ae p ery three pecks of ground oats 
and about twenty-four gallons of skimmed 
milk. We plan to turn them off the last 
week in April or the first of May, depend- 
ing upon how the market pans out at that 
time. 

“As soon as the ground settles now we 
will turn this drove in on clover pasture 
and give the brood sows the skimmed 
milk which the pigs have been getting. 
About a week before we intend to turn on 
pasture, we start the hogs gradually on 
corn until by the time they go onto the 
pasture they are getting a full feed of 
this. I also have a self-feeder containing 
tankage in the pasture. They may go to 
this-and eat as much tankage as they 
want.” 

Plans for smoothly articulated farmin, 
are so few and far between on ren 
farms that I asked about the contract 
and whether there was a five-year lease. I 
was surprised to find that all three parties 
are prospering on a lease that is renewed 
from year to year. 

“On this particular farm,” says tne 
tenant, “the tools and horses belong to 
me and on the rest of the stuff we go 
fifty-fifty; I to furnish the labor and half 
of the productive animals while the land- 
lord furnishes the land and half of the 
productive animals. Grinders, engines 
and milking machine we own together. 
“You see it is this way: if we couldn’t 
agree one year we certainly couldn’t 
agree five years and as soon as the land- 
lord and tenant cannot agree then the 
landlord is trying to get the best of the 
tenant and the tenant is trying to get the 
best of the landlord and the farm gets 
the blunt of the quibbling. No siree! 
Whenever we cannot agree, that is the 
time when we quit and settle up. I would 
not care to stay on any farm after the 
landlord and I had a falling out and I am 
reasonably certain that would not 
want me to.”—I. M., Ind. 


MILDEW-PROOF CANVAS 
Is there any way to treat canvas so 
that it will not mildew?—N. T. 8., Indi- 


ana. 

A method worth trying for your trouble 
is to thoroly soak the canvas in a hot 
solution of a quarter of a pound of laundry 
soap to one gallon of water. Wring out 
very thoroly and soak for twelve or more 
hours in a solution made up of one pound 
alum to two gallons of water. 


“No spray pump” is a poor excuse for 
not spraying. If you raise fruit, or garden 





soybeans which makes me value this crop 
very highly. Seven sows were running in 





to much extent, you need one. 
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Learn fo beanAuto 
and Tractor Expert 
at Home (00, 5/%; 


A big job with big pay is waiting for you. 


pe 0 
Thousands of automobile and tractor me- $ 3 






chanics are needed. Ten times the number 

now engaged in the business are needed. If We 
you like to tinker around with tools—if you 

are ambitious to get ahead and earn a real man’s size pay— f 
then get into the auto and tractor game. Think what a pay check of 

$50.00 to $100.00 every week would mean to you. It’s easy to get it. You don’t 
have to work for low wages as an apprentice—you don’t have to spend a lot of 
money and go away to school to learn—learn right at home at less than one-tenth 
the cost and keep on earning while you learn. See the free trial offer below. 


Auto Books ana Tractor Guide 
SIX BIG VOLUMES SHIPPED FREE 


Fifteen of the world’s greatest Automobile and Tractor Engineers have pee 
ike 


: pared this Home Study Reading Course for men 
Automobile! . you. It’s written in plain everyday English that anyone can under- 
HN Here 1S What stand without help. The six big books with 2500 pages and more 
Engineering You Learn 
Gasoline Tractors 
VOL.1. “47% Them — Automobile 
































information. They tell you everything about every make of car an 
tractor that you ought to know—tell you how to locate troubles and 
repair them—how to keep them in good running order—all about §& 
ignition, starting and lighting—how to start a garage business of Be 
your own and put it on a sound money-making basis. The whole 






than 2000 pictures and blueprints are packed full of oe por 
and How to Repair 














Motors—Welding— - : A _, : 

: automobile business is turned inside out for you—you learn it back- 

ont Pe ward and forward. Over 50,000 sets of these books have been sold 

: MOTORS tors ond S ettin gs— —this is the new 1921 model—sent to you for FREE examination. 

NGINE PARTS alves—Cooling— 
URE TO worictionty! Send No Money 

VALVES Transmission—Final § Nota cent. First you see the books in your own home, then 
LUBRICATION Drive —Steering — decide if you want to keep them and pay only 10 cents a day. 
‘ Frames—Tires—Vul- Just mail the coupon and the six books will come to you by par- 






cel post or express collect. Take a whole week to-examine and 
read the books, then send us $2.80 as first payment and only 
$3.00 a month until $29.80 is paid. If you don’t want to keep the 
books send them back at our expense and that will end the matter. Send- 
ing the coupon does not obligate you to buy. IT JUST GIVES YOU A 
CHANCE TO TO LOOK THE BOOKS OVER. 


canizing —Ignition— 
Starting—Lighting— 
Shop Kinks—Garage 
Design and Equipment— 
Electrics Storage Bat- 
teries—Careand Repair of 
Motorcycles and Trucks. 












Blueprints Put this coupon in the 
128 Electric Wiring Mail Coupon Now mail today, It’s your start 
Diagrams cn the road to real money-making. To all who mail the coupon 





promptly we will send free, a beautifully engraved certificate show- 
ing you are amemberof this society and entitled to consult our auto 
and tractor experts whenever you please. Mail Coupon Now. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. A- 968, Chicago, Ill. 


om “] 
American Technical Society, Dept. A-968, Chicago, Il. 

Please send me a six volume set of Automobile and Tractor information by parcel 
post or express collect, for seven days’ free trial and practical use. 1 will either 
send you $2.80 in one week and $3.00 a month until I have paid $29.80, or I will send 

H the books back at your own expense. If the books are sent back f am not under 
any obligations and won’t owe you anything, 
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BELIEVEIT? 


Great ugly leaks in the radiator of 
your Auto or Tractor are quickly 
repaired by simply pouring a can of 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


into the water in your radiator 
and the repair is permanent. 
It’s simply wonderful and you'll 
scarcely believe your eyes. No 
laying up of car, no time lost, 
no expense except a paltry 75c for 
a can of RADIATOR NEVER- 
LEAK. 

Every can sold under our million 
dollar guarantee. Complete satis- 
faction or money refunded. Keep 
a can in your tool box ready for 
any emergency. ‘There are imita- 
tions; insist on the genuine. At 
all dealers. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
“The Liquid Veneer People’ 
369 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 



























THE THIRD PARTY CONSIDERED 

There is a great knack in working out a 
system of farming such that all enterprises 
join up well and give the farmer an even 
distribution of work, some income from 
a cash crop and such a quota of stock that 
the bulk of the roughages raised on the 
farm are fed up. The conclusions from 
careful studies disclose the fact that the 
timeworn advice to feed up all that is 
raised on the place is not exactly sound. 
Perhaps the safest rule is to keep just a 
little less stock than will consume all 
raised on the farm as it is somewhat easier 
to dispose of a little surplus feed than it 
is to buy feed. The last alternative calls 
either for a sale of rly finished stock 
. a payment of high prices for extra 
ce 


A good example of adapting the 
numbers of stock kept from year to year 
to the size and condition of the lace can 
be found on the farm of Ralph Horner, a 
Pulaski county, Indiana, lawyer. Here is 
one lawyer who does not think because he 
knows law that he knows everything else 
as well. The tenant of this farm is Cecil 
Beaver and among the reasons for giving 
this example is because it is a landlord- 
tenant proposition and for the further 
reason that farms operated by a tenant 
are seldom run so as to keep the right 
amount of livestock. Here, however, is a 
case of a good tenant and a good land- 
lord, which makes it possible to do justice 
to a good farm. 

In the past all leases have been drawn 
up between two parties—the first party, 








USE the tenant and the second party, the land- 
lord. But with decreasing fertility ap- 
YOUR parent on all rented farms we are forced 


to consider the third party to the lease, 
the farm. And while more or less passive, 
in view of generations to come and a 
steadily increasing population, the third 
party stands out as by far the most im- 
portant. 


FORD 


FOR FARM 
POWER 


Get ample power for grinding feed, pumping water, 
churning ad running cream separators, milking 
machines, concrete mixers, hay press, ensilace cut- 
ters and doing many other small wer jolts on 
your farm by equipping your F 


ANDREW POWER TRANSMITTER 


Fasily installed—does not mar or injure the car in 
any way. Drives | from engine erankshaft 
without loss of power. Governor controlsgpeed for 
varying loads. Converts your Ford into an8 H, P. 
portable power plant at no greater cost than one 
year’s interest on the price of agas engine of equal 
power capacity. Thousands in successful use. Sold 
on ten day free trial with money-back guarantee. 
Write today for booklet containing detailed de- 
scriptions an? opinions from satisied users and 
our moacy-saving Club Offer. 

COUNTY AGENTS WANTED for rapid gales 
that mean big money. Get our proposition. 


Andrew Mfg. Company, 545 30th St, Milankee, Wis. 


A Definite System 

On this farm of one hundred and sixty 
acres the plan that has been followed is to 
have cock year twenty acres of clover, 
twenty of oats, twenty of wheat and from 
forty to fifty acres of corn. After five 
acres have been subtracted for lots, the 
remaining acreage is in permanent pasture. 
In order to consume the bulk of the feed 
raised on the farm it has been found 
poe to keep sixteen dairy cows, twelve 

rood sows and twenty-five breeding ewes. 
These animals together with the young 
stock which must be kept makes about 
two animal units per ten acres of land and 
where farm management investigations 
have been carried on, it has been found 
that maximum returns are secured when 
the animal units per ten acres range be- 
tween one and three-quarters and two. 

Mr. Beaver says, “We have our sows 
farrow twice a year and we i soy- 
beans with twenty-five acres of our corn. 
Part of this is used for silage. What 
remains is ho; down by the fattening 
hogs; they are followed by the brood sows 
with their fall litters, while the sheep clean 
up the soybean stalks. This practice we 
have been following and find that it gives 
us the highest amount of feed per acre of 
any combination we can use. 

‘And say—we certainly do get some 
results from our skimméd milk with these 
pigs. The pigs are weaned when they are 
six weeks old and after that we give them 
skimmed milk to keep them continually 
growing. 

“Last year we had an experience with 
soybeans which makes me value this crop 
very highly. Seven sows were running in 

















AATWP 


Kills rats every time! Not one can 
escape. Succeeds where all others 
fail. “As attractive to rats as cat- 
nip is tocats.” A paste, safeto handle, 
in tubes. 30c. at your dealers or 
sent direct. 

BUFFALO SP 

310 Ellicott St., - rtd NY: 


SR: 


467 acres—200 acres in city. 

For Sale 260under plow 80 meadow, 100 
asture, 27 timber.One body. Rich soil,corn,alfalfa, sugar 
ts, orchard. Large modern hot .W aterwks.elect- 
ricits. Bids. cost $42,000. Only $125. acre. Cash $25,000. 
Balance terms. Owner D, HM, Syme, Glenwood City, Wis. 




















a pasture right across the fence from the 
soybean patch. Being hard up for protein 
concentrates, two weeks before the sows 
were due to farrow, every day I threw over 
a good supply of soybean vines. These 
seven suws farrowed sixty-three pigs and 
raised fifty-eight of them. This ss better 
than we have ever done before and the 
igs were somewhat better than any we 
ve ever raised. Since we have fed prac- 
tically all kinds of mill feed and concen- 
trated proteins, I am led to believe that 
the eee had a most beneficial effect 
upon the brood sows.” 

When I was there I saw these pigs re- 
ferred to in the above statements. They 
were farrowed in October and —_ 
weighed a hundred pounds, a fact whic 
is well worth mentioning as fall pigs fre- 
quently prove disappointing in this lati- 
tude. hen asked as to how they were 
being fed Mr. Beaver volunteered, ‘“The 
are getting about two and a half bushe 
of corn every day. In addition we are 
giving them three pecks of ground oats 
and about twenty-four gallons of skimmed 
milk. We plan to turn them off the last 
week in April or the first of May, depend- 
ing upon how the market pans out at that 
time. 

“As soon as the ground settles now we 
will turn this drove in on clover pasture 
and give the brood sows the skimmed 
milk which the pigs have been getting. 
About a week before we intend to turn on 
pasture, we start the hogs gradually on 
corn until by the time they go onto the 
pasture they are getting a full feed of 
this. I also have a self-feeder containing 
tankage in the pasture. They may go to 
this and eat as much tankage as they 
want.” . : 

Plans for smoothly articulated farmin, 
are so few and far between on ren 
farms that I asked about the contract 
and whether there was a five-year lease. I 
was surprised to find that all three parties 
are prospering on a lease that is renewed 
from year to year. 

“On this particular farm,” says tne 
tenant, “the tools and horses belong to 
me and on the rest of the stuff we go 
fifty-fifty; I to furnish the labor and half 
of the productive animals while the land- 
lord furnishes the land and half of the 
productive animals. Grinders, engines 
and milking machine we own together. 

“You see it is this way: if we couldn’t 
agree one year we certainly couldn’t 
agree five years and as soon as the land- 
lord and tenant cannot agree then the 
landlord is trying to get the best of the 
tenant and the tenant is trying to get the 
best of the landlord and the farm gets 
the blunt of the quibbling. No siree! 
Whenever we cannot agree, that is the 
time \vhen we quit and settle up. I would 
not care to stay on any farm after the 
landlord and I had a falling out and I am 
reasonably certain that he would not 
want me to.”—I. M., Ind. 


MILDEW-PROOF CANVAS 

Is there any way to treat canvas so 
that it will not mildew?—N. T. 8., Indi- 
ana. 

A method worth trying for your trouble 
is to thoroly soak ‘the canvas in a hot 
solution of a quarter of a pound of laundry 
soap to one gallon of water. Wring out 
very thoroly and soak for twelve or more 
hours in a solution made up of one pound 
alum to two gallons of water. 


“No spray pump” is a poor excuse for 
not spraying. If you raise fruit, or garden 
to much extent, you need one. 
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A big job with big pay is waiting for you. 
Thousands of automobile and tractor me- 
chanics are needed. Ten times the number 
now engaged in the business are needed. If | Ch 
you like to tinker around with tools—if you 
are ambitious to get ahead and earn a real man’s size pay— ~~ 
then get into the auto and tractor game. Think what a pay check of 
$50.00 to $100.00 every week would mean to you. It’s easy to get it. You don’t 
have to work for low wages as an apprentice—you don’t have to spend a lot of 
money and go away to school to learn—learn right at home at less than one-tenth 
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Auto Books and Tractor Guide 
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ignition, starting and lighting—how to start a garage business of 
your own and put it on a sound money-making basis. The whole 
automobile business is turned inside out for you—you learn it back- 
ward and forward. Over 50,000 sets of these books have been sold 
—this is the new 1921 model—sent to you for FREE examination. 


ENGINE PARTS Valves—Cooling— 
rc Lubrication— Fl S di N M 
VALVES Transmission—Final Not a cent. First you see the books in your own home, then 
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books send them back at our expense and that will end the matter. Send- 
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promptly we will send free, a beautifully engraved certificate show- 
ing you are amemberof this society and entitled to consult our auto 
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American Technical Society, Dept. A-968, Chicago, Ill. 
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No need now to be 
without a typewriter on 
the farm. A _ genuine 
$100 Oliver, brand new, for only $64. Our 
terms are only $4 Rer month. Free trial— 
nO money down. yping is easy to learn. 
Our new book, “The Typewriter on the 
Farm,” explains all its uses. Get this book 
now. A copy sent free upon 
request, together with beau- 
tiful catalog. Write today, 
Then, if you wish, you can 
ask for a free trial Oliver. 


Te CLIVER Tipewritir Gusead 
3018 
Oliver Typewriter Buliding 


MO 
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$50 and up buys the best motor- 
cycle on the market. Our large 
Stock including every make and 
model must be sold at once, 
Prices smashed in half. 
chines in perfect condition. Re- 
pair parts for mo.orcycles at 
about one half price. Write for 


- el 
complete list today. Brown Cycle Co., 
Dept M. 3018 E. 9ist Street, Chicago, Mlinois 


SENECA SCOUT CAMERA 


Takes splendid pictures, anyone can 
it. Write today for our easy Dian by wniely pe 
get one of these dandy cameras. Successful Farming, 
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‘| manure or barn waste. 
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PHOSPHATE AND MANURE 
Results from the use of raw roek 
phosphate are sometimes disappointing 
due to no other reason than that the soi 
has not contained sufficient organic matter 
to permit the phosphate rock to give an 
ertility in this form 
it should be remembered, is in the origina 
condition in which Nature prepared the 
rock. Nothing has been done toward 
making its phosphorus available for plant 
uses save to treat it mechanically so that 
it can be distributed uniformly. After 
it has been incorporated in the soil 
Nature has to go to work upon it and 
release from it some of the store of 
phosphorus which it contains before crops 
will begin to show the effect of the ‘ertility 
which it brings to the soil in which it is 
placed. This she cannot do unless there 
Is considerable organic matter present. 


| It is thru the decay of such —_ 
matter that the solvents are produced 


the phosphorus of 
the ground rock soluble and therefore 
available for plant uses. If soil is known 


to be deficient fin organic material, effort Ul 


should be made to correct this condition 
before the phosphate is applied. A couple 
of green manure crops precedirg the ap- 
plication of the phosphate will te worth 
much more than tho hen crops are grown 
afterwards and then turned under. The 


|| best results can be obtained from raw 


rock by turning it under in close associa- 
tion with an abundance either of greea 
However, even 
before doing this, a preliminary green 
manure crop can be grown with profit if 
there is any doubt as to the amount of 
organic matter already present in the 
soil.—O. C., Ill. 


SOIL BACTERIA 

Bacteria belong to the vegetable order 
—not to the animal order. The misap- 
prehension in this regard held by many 
is due, perhaps, to bacteria being spoken 
of so commonly as “bugs.” Bugs, how- 
ever, they are not. Insteal, they are 
plants composed of a single cell. en 
viewed under a microscope, scme bacteria 
are seen to bear quite a close resemblance 
to certain of the cells which, collectively, 
form the tissues of plants. There is, how- 
ever, a marked difference. Plant cells, 
such as occur for instance in the leaves, 
contain chlorophyl—a green substance 
which produces the distinctive coloration 
of all forms of vegetation. Chorophyl 
possesses the power of absorbing fight 
waves from the sun and of turning the 
ene thus obtained to the work of 
transforming into plant tissues the in- 
a plant foods taken in thru the 
roots. 


Tho bacteria are one-celled plants they 
contain no chlorophyl and for about 
the same reason, perhaps, that the fish 
in Mammoth Cave have no eyes. Bacteria 
work in the dark or where light is sub- 
dued. Direct sunlight is fatal to them if 
long sustained—which is the chief reason 
it is so good a disinfectant. Not being 
constituted so that they can get ene 
from the sun, as other plants, bacteria 
secure it otherwise. One type of soil 
bacteria, for instance, secures it from the 
oxygen in the air that circulates between 
the soil particles. Another t secures 
energy, or power to work, from the oxygen 
that is present in certain organic com- 
pounds in the soil. Both of these types 


of bacteria are always present in the soil 
but both of them are not active in the 
same soil at the same time for the reason 
that the one works in the presence of air 
and the other only when air is excluded. 
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Anyone who cultivates soil should be 
interested in both of these types of bac- 
teria since one is helpful in soils and the 
other is not. When a soil is well tilled 
so that there is plenty of air circulating 
thru it, these oue-celled plants of the type 
which derive energy, or power to work, 
from atmospheric oxy usy themselves 
in the destruction of organic matter— 
tearing it to pieces so to speak, and by 
processes which we cal] decay, transform- 
ing it Into plant food. When soil is not 
wa aerated, the other type of bacteria 
are busy. They, too, must have oxygen 
in order to have power to work, and in 
order to get it they take it from the sub- 
stances nearest at hand which contain it. 
These are apt to be compounds of nitrogen 
either wholly or partly ready for plants to 
a c }- the soil that is too wet, or too 
pac or, a8 we might say, in poor 
mechanical condition, is liable to ve 
some of its nitrogen changed to less avail- 
able forms—if not entirely disintegrated 
and lost. 

Bacteria play a more important part 
in soils than is commonly supposed. It 
is easy to remember, however, that such 
of them as are most beneficial thrive best 
In soil that is in good tilth. Give them 
plenty of air and plenty of —— ma- 
terial with which to busy themselves 
and they will work from early spring until 
late fall preparing nitrogen plant food for 
the crops grown upon the soil.—O. C., 


CROP ROTATION 

Crop rotation is not wholly a matter 
centering in soil fertility as many seem 
to think. There are other reasons for 
varying from yearto year the use to which 
land is put, than simply to maintain or 
increase production. The question of soil 
sanitation bulks large as a motive for 
shifting crops. Continuous growing of the 
same plant on the same piece of ground 
brings a host of plant _— and plant 
diseases in its train. ost crops have 
their own particular enemies along this 
line. By growing the same crop a few 
pam in succesion, these pests and diseases 

me strongly intrenched in the soil. If 
a different crop is substituted these plagues 
receive a setback and may often ld 
in check by no other means. Where corn 
is grown without oats or clover being 
intervened the corn louse, the corn root 
worm, and other pests or diseases ap 
in number amid the corn. Chinch bugs 
and the Hessian fly find a foothold in 
soil where wheat is cropped repeatedly, 
and so on. 

Crop rotation, however, serves another 
important end that has nothing to do 
with fertility. It enables one to better 
distribute the labor load from season to 
season. This is an individual problem, of 
course, on every farm but it is one that 
can by looking far enough 
ahead so that “ loads”’ can be lessened 
and the labor of field work distributed 
more evenly thru the different seasons. 
On many farms this foresight is lacking. 
The result is that there are three or four 
times between early spring and late fall 
when everyone is over- and the work 
animals put to the limit of their endurance. 
Between these “peak loads” there will be 
— of comparatively little to do. 

y arranging the crop rotation so that 
fie'd work will be more evenly distributed 
from season to season much of this can 
be avoided.—O. C., Ill. 


GASOLINE FIRES 

Should a gasoline fire unfortunately 
occur in your garage, or anywhere, for 
that matter, remember that gasoline does 
not mix with water, and consequentl 
water should never be used to extin 
a fire of this nature. If a patent fire 
extinguisher is not at hand, throw sand or 
sawdust on the blaze. The latter does not 
ignite readily and when it does burn there 
is scarcely any blaze and is easily smoth- 
ered with a wet cloth. 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 








THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 











| your new car be an Oakland Sensible Six Sedan. 
For the farmer, as for every other class of citizen, 
this is the thoroughly practical automobile. It is the 
most useful car, providing homelike comfort and secu- 
rity in any weather. It is the most sensible car, linking 
its many advantages to the minimum of operating cost. 
The present Oakland Sensible Six Sedan retains the 
proved high-power and light-weight principle of con- 
struction in an even stronger chassis of longer wheel- 
base. However you judge it, whether by performance, 
reliability or economy, it affords a value not to be 
duplicated in any other type of automobile. 





OPEN Car, $1395; ROADSTER, $1395; Four Door Sevan, $2065; Coupe, $2065 
F.O. B. Pontiac, Mich. ADDITIONAL For Wirz WHEEL EQuirmMeEnr, $8 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 


OAKLAN D 


SENSIBLE SIX 

















BAD FENCES, BAD NEIGHBORS 

The other day as_I drove down the 
road I came upon a neighbor industriously 
making fence. A husky son was delving 
deep holes and the father set good posts 
solidly. The talk fell upon fencemaking 
in general. I noticed the corners, that 
vital part of any fence; they were staunch 
and capable of standing any reasonable 
amount of strain. 

My neighbor was a newcomer. He 
had bought this farm and with it bought 
a host of work, because the former owner 
had never kept the fences or buildings in 
repair. Now he was tackling with courage 

big task, the worse because old posts 
and wire, desperately tangled, had to be 
removed before the real construction 
could be begun. 

“I did not wish to bring my stock until 
I had these fences fixed so my stuff would 
not trespass upon the neighbors,” con- 
tinued my neighbor. I knew that sub- 
ject had been a bone of contention on that 
farm and others adjoining for several 
years—that the stock of one neighbor 
running at large was license for others to 
do likewise, to keep even; and I also knew 
that hard feelings often led to hard words, 
and only the even temper of the parties 
saved the situation from actual hostili- 
ties in some cases. 


“His stock runs on me and I let mine i If he moves he slips back. 


run to bother him,” was 
the way one party put it. 


| the short term farm lease, that abomina- 
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ous lawsuits are the result of poor fences. 
Once I heard of a shooting affray which 
had its inception in unruly cattle. Keep 
your fences in shape.—H. A. 


THE SHORT TERM FARM LEASE 
Will we ever in America get away from 





tion of our rental system as it exists today? 
It is profoundly to be hoped we will in 
time, but that time seems not near. 
Before we have attained it we will have to 
educate a lot of short-sighted landlords 
and reform a large number of slipshod 
renters. Does that appeal to you as easy? 

Ours can still be classed the land of to- 
morrow because we have as yet not nearly 
reached the high mark in the developmeat 
of resources, either agricultural or other- 
wise. But in spite of that fact, patent to 
every candid observer who is not a pessi- 
mist, we note that there are many hun- 
dreds of abandoned farms in our older 
states, and multitudes that are low in fer- 
tility, a liability and not an asset to the 
owners. 

In what way and how far has the short 
term lease contributed to this condition 
is a question that presses harder every 
year. Can we save resources, nationally 
and individually by reforming the farm 
lease, and if so how is it to be done? 

There are a few points where all men 
agree, or should agree. One of these is 
that to win at farming or anything re- 
= stamina; and this is strictly true of 
the renter. By hook or crook he must get 
on a farm and stay there as long as he can. 
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In the case of a share lease, the renter who 
is an unsuccessful robber gets the invita- 
tion to move on. The two conspire against 
the land, and the soil keeps patient tally 
of every theft. 

Farm rentals are going higher every 
decade. The robber to be successful must 
be more daring. The spoil must be forth- 
coming. If he were given time he might 
deal fairly with the land, but the one-year 
lease makes this impossible. 

The worst indictment against the one 
year or short term lease is that it ties the 
renter to grain growing as the only means 
to get swift returns, and rents must be 
paid and paid in full. With the short lease 
there is rarely a proper rotation of crops, 
rarely enough land in or legumes, the 
soil builders. There is no chance to get 
into stock keeping as it is needed. 

That many farms in the prairie states 

are still wonderfully fertile allays fear. 
Nature stored much nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphorous in them and they seem 
likely to outlast our needs, at least we 
think so. So we keep on drawing, thinking 
the day of reckoning afar off. Resources 
were made to be used, so let’s burn them 
up. Why talk conservation? 
But in the meantime there are a few 
things to be pondered. Even the farm 
journals of the middle west begin to talk 
of fertilizers. They have to be used to get 
results. It is like using a spur to a tired 
horse—we get more speed for a time, but 
the limit of temval remains the same. 

We have no rosy visions of a farming 
millennium when the long term lease be- 
comes a fact. There will still be problems 

to solve, hills to climb. 
But even the obtuse see 





It illustrated the whole 
matter as vividly as words 
can express; it showed 
how a neighborhood quar- 
rel can be started that 
leads to courts and some- 
times to bloodshed. 
Another case in point 
came to my notice not 
long ago. It was the old 
story of bad fences and 


hard feelings that once or or, 
twice led to open hos- 5 Prod 
tilities. A slovenly farmer 


kept quite a lot of stock, 
or attempted to, and had 
feeble fences. His stock 
was often found in a 
neighbor’s corn shocks or 
meadows. No amount of 
complaint had any effect. 
The promise to fix fences 
to keep the stock at home 
was broken time after 
time. The man was prac- 
tically ostracized in the 
neighborhood and _his 
family suffered by his 
hateful practices. No one 
eared to associate with 
him or work with him. 
At last the pressure of 
publie opinion forced this 
man to sell out. His farm 
was rundown and was 
sold at a very low figure. 
Dilapidated fences and 
buildings were the mark 
of his ruinous system. 
The man who bought the 
farm did so to protect 
himself and not because 
he sought more land to 
till or possess. 
Every neighborhood has 
careless man with 
He may be toler- 


its 
fences. 








ANTICIPATION 


“Ho, Mister Gobbler, I have you at last; 


Here in my arms I am holding you fast! 
My, but you’re heavy an’ healthy an’ fat! 
Old Mister Gobbler, I’m thankful for that! 


Why? I'll not tell you, but look at my smile! 
Something’ll happen, sir, after awhile! 
Something that's pleasant, that’s all I can say,— 
So, Mister Gobbler, eat plenty today!” 


—Martha Hart. 


the end of our supremacy 
agriculturally if we do not 
take care of what we have. 
We want to be producing 
as much or more ten years 
from now as today, and 
to do it calls for a longer 
lease on the rented farm, 
whose name is legion. 
The fact that our rich 
prairie farms make a liv- 
ing for two families com- 
plicates the problem, and 
delays reform. If the 
retired farmer gets a good 
rental and lives easily in 
town he is usually con- 
tent. It is up to_ his 
renter to “get his.” This 
increase in earning power 
of a farm depends‘ on 
fertility, and when this 
begins to fail under the 
robbery system of the 
short term lease, we are 
up against real trouble. 
While land is fertile it 
is easy to seed it down to 
clover, to grass, to alfalfa, 
all soil builders. When 
it is impoverished it is not 
easy. And when all is 
said the most potent fact 
is that the short term 
lease promotes grain grow- 
ing and halts rotation by 
the seeding down of the 
farms.—H. A. 


WATCH THE PISTON 
RINGS 

When your automobile 
in some mysterious way 
uses much more oil than it 
ought to, it is well to have 
the piston rings examined. 
They will lose their tem- 








ated because of some 
other genial quality, 
but his standing with neighbors will be 
poor. 


His stock breaks out and ruins/|the best epithet we can that is truthful. 


The short term lease is a robber, to mq 


corn shocks or standing grain, and the/| It robs the land owner and the renter as|1 
old excuse of unruly cattle is worn thin. 
The time comes when some very plain 
words are spoken and enmity is the rule 
from then on. Countless quarrels, numer- 





well. 
a right to draw from the soil all that can 
be taken in one year. And the landowner 
is a party to this robbery, aids and abets it. 


This robber, in legal phrase, gives | | 





spark plu 
carbon collects quickly it is apt to be 
caused by the oil.—W. H. L. 


per with time and usage 
and the cylinders will 


work as a pump bringing the lubricating 
oil into the combustion chamber. 


Here it 
nixes with the gasoline and is burned but 
eaves a heavy deposit of carbon on the 
and the cylinders. When 
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“Horse Sense” 





In Saskatchewan, Canada, 
more than three-fourths of 
the automobile licenses issued 
during the first six months 
of this year were taken by 
farmers. 


* * * 


The State of Kansas is con- 
structing more than nine mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of hard- 
surface roads for motor traffic. 


* * . 


Anendurance run was recent- 
ly made by a motor truck 
from Los Angeles to New 
York—3,450 miles in thirteen 
and a half days, averaging 
260 miles a day. 


aific 
1 oe 


of fic lruck 








Hey! Mr. Farmer 


—and some hay, too — 4,000 Ibs. of it being profitably 
hauled on a Traffic Truck owned by Roy Ott, a pros- 
perous and progressive farmer of Eaton, Ohio. 


Thousands of Traffics are in use throughout the coun- 
try on farms, making money for their owners by 
saving time and cutting in half the cost of hauling 
with teams, 


Specializing and quantity production of 4,000-lb. ca- 
pacity trucks only have made its low price possible 
—the lowest priced 4,000-lb. capacity truck in the 
world. Built of standardized units throughout, such 
as Red Seal Continental Motor, Timken Bearings, 
Bosch Magneto, etc. The Traffic price saves hundreds 
of dollars in first cost—its dependability saves hun- 
dreds of dollars in last cost. 


Write for Catalog Today 





Traffic Motor Motor or Truck ¢ Corporation | St.Lo Louis, U.S US. A. 














Largest Exclusive Builders of 4000 Ib. Capacity Trucks In The World 
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$365— ONE DAY 


lra Shook of Flint Did That |? 


amount of businessin 1 day 
making and selling popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. Profits 269.00 


Mullen of East Liberty bought two outfits recent- | , 
ly. Feb. 2, said ready for third. J. R. Bert, Ala., 
wrote Jan. 23, 1920; “Only thing I ever bought 
equalled advertisement.” J. M. Pattilo, Ocala, wrote 
Feb. 2, 1920; “Enclosed find money order to pay 


ness all yoi claim and then some.” John W. Culp, 
So. Carolina writes, ‘Everything is going lovely— 
business is growing by leaps and bounds. The 


- 





“| borrow or that it does not. The darin 
borrower often oversteps prudence an 
comes to grief. The timid man who shuns 
debt lives in fear of debt and morte 
It is well that we have both kinds of 
men. If the ideal of a man is a little farm 
i | well tilled, who shall gainsay him? If 
> | another is fitted for larger operations, let 
him work out his financial salvation if he 





DOES IT PAY TO BORROW? can get the credit to back him. We need 
Does it pay to borrow? There are lots | the small farm and prudent owner as much 
of interpretations to be given this ques-| as we need the speculating farmer. 
all my notes. Getting along fine. Crispette busi- | tion; so we will define our meaning at once. If it pays to borrow at all 

We mean in this case the borrowing of | to getahome. The landless man is usually 
money to carry on the usual farm opera-| not content. But to reach the goal of 


it pays to do it 


business section of this town covers two blocks. tions, like handling stock, ourchasing an ownership he must venture something; he 


Crispette wrappers lying every- 
where. It’s a good old world after 
ali. Kell $700 ahead end of 
second week. Mexiner, Baltimore, 
250 in one day. Perrin, 
380 in one day. Baker, 
3,000 packages 
one day. 










WE 
Start YoutIn Business 


Little capital, noexperience. Teach you secret formula. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


The demand for Crispettes is enormous. A delicious 
food confection made without sugar. Write me. Get 
facts about an honorable business which will make 
you independent, You can start right in your own 
town. Business will gov. You won't bescrambling and 
crowding for a job. You will have made your own place. 


PROFITS $1000 A MONTH EASILY POSSIBLE 


Send post card for illustrated book of facts. Contains 
enthusiastic letters from others—shows their places 
of business, tells you how tostart, when tostart, and 
all other information needed. It's free. Write now. 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
1136 High Street SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





Make Big Money 
With aSaxophone! 


PLAYERS are always in 
demand at good prices} 
because the saxophone _ is} 
today's popularinstrument. It’s} 
easy to play; learn the scale | 
in an hour, popular airsin a} ~ 
short time. 3 
GET THIS FREE BOOK—story of | 
the saxophone; all band and orches- PF 
tra instruments. Cultivate Your | 
Musical “ Bump.” Send crupon |. 
today, mentioning instrument. 
A Guarantee Bond With 
& very Conn 


Agencies in all large cities 
SENET KBE CAGES, 100 PO 


All Exclusive Conn Features 
at No Greater Cost 








Awarded Highest Honors at 
World's Expositions 






extra piece of land, or building the neces- | must push out and use borrowed capital 
sary sheds, or barns or other structures | to some extent. How far he can safely go 
which we need to house farm equipment depends on ability and thoroness.. One 


properly. 


must usually borrow at some time in life to 


This is as large a subject as any having get a foothold on the land. I have, and I 


to do with successful farming. In the first 
nds much on the man; one 
rrows and makes it pay, another borrows 
the years gone by,| If the city has conquered typhoid fever 


lace, it de 
and comes to grief. 


o not regret it.—D. H. 
FARM SANITATION 


many a farm went to the money loaner by | and the country has not, what is the 


the mortgage route. 


In time this one| reason? Is the country less healthy, with 


roblem came to overshadow all others.| its scattered population, than th 
- pulation, than the more 
f the farm had a mortgage, the one idea, | or Jess crowded cities and towns, and if 


the one pu 
it paid. Al 


, of the borrower was to get hy? 
]1 improvements waited on this ey 


Any doctor will tell you quickly why 


one event; and often it was delayed be-| the dreaded: typhoid remains the scourge 
cause the borrower feared to launch out| of the farms while it is getting rarer and 
in any line that called for another outlay | rarer in towns where some attention is 


of money. 


paid to sanitation, in other words, to keep- 


A neighbor once wrestled with a mort- ing clean. He will point out that the 
if : : 


gage for years and paid the interest only. 


can be tra in nearly all in- 


It seemed impossible to win out by his| stances to the drinking water that has 


methods, which were 


in farming and | been contaminated by filth of some kind 


grain selling as soon after crop season as|—for the disease originates in filth. 


possible. 


fe grew discouraged and got} The i tion of some farm premises 
into a rut, when a stockman hes pineen : 


t him to buy | makes one wonder why so many homes 


a bunch of good young cattle andyloaned escape, there are so many opportunities 


him the money. 


for typhoid to enter. Take the location 


This farmer entered into this new ven-| of the well. Many times it is not closely 


ture in the righ 
of his calves, 


our friend became fearful. 


irit. He took good care | covered, and often no effort is made to 
them balanced rations| keep drainage from disease breeding 
and they grew well. The second summer | sources from reaching it thru the top or by 
they consumed the feed on the farm and entering thru the soll 

more. This called for more borrowing, and | dangerous chance of infec’ion. 

It seemed to} There is the story of the family which 
be a venture where money could be end-| was striken by oid so often that the 
lessly sunk and none returned. family doctor y hunted for the source. 


by seepage, a most 


The privy was located on a higher -_ 
1a 


However, he kept the cattle and bought | than the well and the land was somew 


because he used 


feed, wintering them carefully. The third | seepy in a wet time. A quantity of salt 
summer the cattle were sold from grass|was emptied into this privy and a very 
when they were in extra good condition. | distinct trace of saltiness was noted in a 
When the interest and loan to the cattle | few days in the well, to the horror of the 
man was paid and the bills for extra feed | family which had prided itself on_ being 
settled, the borrower was able to pay off| clean. They had simply overlooked a 
the farm mortgage in full. He borrowed | source of contamination of a most danger- 
to be able to pay another debt and won | ous sort. 

business methods.} The proper disposal of the sewage 1s an 


It depends so much on the way bor-| important item in effect on the family 


advise borrowi 





1138 Conn Bi 
Elkhart, Ind. 


details of free trial offer of any instrument. 


City and 

















: * a Banks are often criticised 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. after all they 
,» an 


po ORES ER LP RRCIOR Ra 905 VARIN EON carefully can get it at any time. If he is 
SO. OF BR. Beccccccccvcccecccecocccccecesesecs known as a stockman 


is a hea’ 
MakeYour Bikea | *"< of 


rowed money is used that no one can safely | health, and a sewage system with a septic 
to every man, even to| tank should be provided. “The manure 
finance the simplest of operations. Some |lying in the cattle yard and around the 
men make money count; they make it| horse barn is another dangerous source 
work for them; others fritter it away and | of infection to be carefully watched, for 
have nothing to show for it at pay day. | its plague of flies breed in these places. 

because they} Most farm homes are now carefully 
are careful to whom they make loans; but| screened from flies, but to keep this 
proceed on information they | manure removed as much as possible is 
, must possess, to be sound | far safer than to let the flies breed on our 
Gs of tree trlal oflerofanyinstremests” ‘| institutions. The farmer who uses money premises. The country can be made as 





ealthy as the town with sewage-system 


his credit is| if we will keep our premises es 

ip onnchossesunciccnsasnspnacapouavecsoss established; he is known as a good risk. | clean, and the same ——— whic 
One of the most wealthy farmers I know | have rendered towns 

rrower. He has hundreds of | can be followed on the farms. 

d and requires lots of capital} The concrete well and cistern platform 

r the farm the more | is the only safe kind. The woeden plat- 


ree from typhoid 


to handle it. The lar, 
Le » Motorcycle capital required. The small farm takes | form is a catcher of germs from the feet, 


WY > The low cost Shaw Attach- a small sure profit 





less if one is content, as many are, to make | and -where cracks occur in the wooden 
by year. Borrow-| floor the dirt, laden with these germs, falls 


Fasily put on. No special tools orknowledgenec- | ing is largely a matter of individual char-| into the wr ter to be taken into the system 


ecaary. Writ 
boaw Mo ‘bleyek 


complete power bikesthigztrne | acteristics. If big operations attract, the|in every ¢ ink. By all means guard the 


torbicycle, a complete power bike a big saving. . \ . 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. man with an itching to get in the game/| drinking 1 ater so it is always pure. Our 
“ent. 4011 Galesburg, Kansee@ | will at least have a try with borrowed | health is largely in our own hands on the 








FREE 
aclehncences teachers a | 





No one can say 


capital. If one does not care to expand, | farm; so much so that these items men- 
but is content to live modestly, he must | tioned, ly in our control, should be 
not be criticised for it. One sees examples | given careful attention.—D. A. 


TRI AL enough of financially worried borrowers — 
to make the less wary of debt.| Deep study and deep plowing show their 
that it pays to | results in the work accomplished. 
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Goon Witt TRIUMPHANT UNDER TEST 


As this message is being written, 


Dodge Brothers’ daily, weekly and 
monthly production, is at the highest 
point in its history. 

The most casual sort of inquiry will 


satisfy you that this production is 
being absorbed as it is delivered. 


Within sight and sound as we write, 
a great addition to Dodge Brothers’ 
immense works, is being rushed to 
completion. 


The interesting thing about this situa- 
tion is, that it is not likely that a half 
a hundred people have ever bough 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car Pate 
cause they wanted a motor car. 


Of the more than half a million who 
have bought it—the over-whelming 
majority did so because of the name 
it bore. 


It has always been treated, by the 
American people in particular, as an 
exception—always set apart, and sin- 
gled out, and never judged by ordin- 
ary standards. 


It has always been thought of, and is 
still thought of, first, and foremost, 
and all the time, only in terms of its 
goodness, and the results it gives. 


All of this is wonderful, in one way, 
and quite natural and logical in an- 
other. 


It all dates back to the day when 
John and Horace Dodge conceived 
and designed and finally built the car 
—after warning each other, and their 
associates, not even to think of it in 
any other terms than the best obtain- 
able value. 


They began with a few almost ab- 
surdly simple principles, bluntly ex- 
pressed and rigidly executed, about 
decency and honor and integrity— 


such as most of us wrote in our copy 


books at school, 
They reduced these old copy book 


maxims to a splendid and scientific 
system, pouring more, and more, and 
still more value into the car, and then 
marshalling all the resources of mod- 
ern massed manufacture to get their 
products into the hands of the people 
at an honorable and an honest cost. 


These policies and principles have 
never been changed, and never will 
be changed, by so much as a hair's 
breadth; and they have come to be 
recognized and accepted as Dodge 
Brothers principles wherever motor 
cars are driven. 


It has all happened as John and 
Horace Dodge planned it—quite sim- 
ply, naturally, and automatically, all 
over America, and all over the world. 


People do discriminate, as Dodge 
Brothers contended they would; peo- 
ple will find out when a motor car is 
well built and gives good service and 
great good value. 


Dodge Brothers market today is where 
they planned to locate and establish 
it—in the mind and the heart of every 
man and woman who admires good 
work, well done. 


It will last, and it will keep on grow- 
ing, as it has kept on growing for five 
years (faster than Dodge Brothers 
works could keep pace with it), as long 
as the number of those who believe 
that a manufacturer should build to 
serve and not merely to sell, con- 
tinues to increase. 


All is well with Dodge Brothers today, 
because John and Horace Dodge 
builded well in the beginning, and 
because their business will continue 
to build well until the end. 


Donse BrotTHers, DETROIT 

















When the Doctor 
1s FarAway 


When the doctor is ten 
or twenty miles away, it’s 
a mighty comforting feel- 
ing to know you’ve got a 
jar of Musterole handy in 
the house. 


For first aid in many ill- 
nesses-—for relief from colds, 
congestions,achesand pains 
—Musteroleis uncommonly 
effective. 


It is better than a mustard 

on ge gee quicker re- 
ief, and there’s no fuss, 
muss or blister. 

Just rub a little of this clean, 
white ointment on the aching or 
congested spot. Almost instantly 
you feel a pleasant warm tingle, 
then in a moment or twoa sooth- 
ing, delightful coolness; but way 
down deep underneath the cool- 
ness, good old Musterole gener- 
ates a peculiar heat which dis- 


perses congestion and sends the 
pain away. 


Musterole is made with oil of 
mustard and a few home simples. 


Try it for coughs, colds (it often 
prevents pneumonia), bronchitis, 
sore throat, croup, stiff neck, 
neuralgia, headache, rheumatism, 
lumbago, pains and aches of the 
back, sore or strained muscles, 
and chilblains. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 
35c and 65c jars; hospital size $3.00 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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Sua PLUMBIN 
& HEATING ¢'32% 


CcOoOsT 

y our New Cut-to-Fit Method, an man can 

install his own plumbing or heatin; plant. 'e furnish 

the system | most suit, for your building, You save 
Tr abor armer 

ol} our slexpit jing plans and eaves¢. 


Sevathe Ase es sve. 

wew Cut-to-Fit Easy Method 

ani heating supplies.” BAYwROOM OUTFIT®, TOILETS, LAVA: 

TORIES, BATH TUBS, LAUNDRY WATER HEATERS, 
WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS, 
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ICE STORAGE 

N ice house is sometimes referred to 

as one of the luxuries of farm life, 

but it is much more of a necessity 

than a luxury on most farms. A sufficient 

supply of ice will not only keep milk and 

other foods in good condition, but will 

actually save enough food from spoiling 
to make it pay. 

Three essentials of any ice storage are 
that there must be thoro drainage to carry 
away all of the water from melted ice, 
that there be adequate ventilation over 
the ice to prevent heat from radiating 
thru the roof and to prevent the col- 
lection of moisture which causes the 
rotting of timbers, and that there be in- 
sulation to prevent the ice from melting. 
The drainage can be taken care of by a 
tile brought to the center of the floor. A 
trap should be provided to prevent the 
circulation of air thru the tile. One ap- 
preciates the need of ventilation when a 
trip is made to an attic that is not ven- 
tilated in midsummer. While it is de- 
sirable to have air circulation under the 
roof, there should be no circulation around 
or thru the ice, as this would cause rapid 
melting. The best way to provide ven- 
tilation is to have openings at the eaves 
and at the ridge pole, so that the air will 
enter above the stored ice. It will then 
remove any moisture that may collect 
and keep the space just above the ice 
dry and at a lower temperature. The ice 
can best be insulated from the heat by 
proper wall construction and by the use 
of suitable packing. 

There are three types of ice storage in 
use. The first is where it is stored en- 
tirely under ground, like in a cistern or 
pit; the second type is where the storage 
is partly under ground and partly above, 
like a cellar wih 2 roof over it; and the 
third type is where the house is entirely 
above ground. It must be remembered 
that the ice in the underground pit or 
cistern must be insulated against the heat 
of the earth in the same way as the ice 
that is stored above ground must be in- 
sulated against the heat of the air, and 
special care must be taken in the drain- 
age of such storage. 

In localities where the expense of har- 
vesting ice is an important factor, more 
attention should be paid to the type of 
building constructed than where ice can 
be stored at slight expense. The house 
that is carefully Suilt with tight insulated 
walls will cost more to construct, but it 
will represent a saving in ice each x 
The same care in king does not have 
ong observed in the house that is well 

ult. 

To prevent the ice from melting is the 
big problem in ice stor Insulation 
is the greatest consideration. There is 
no material known that will prevent all 
heat from passing thru walls. Some 
materials are more efficient than others, 
and likewise some materials are more 
expensive than others. The matter of 
economy and efficiency must be con- 
sidered in the selection of any insulating 
material. Common mee = that are 
easily obtained are wood shavings and 
sawdust. These materials must be per- 
fectly dry to insulate. A tight double 
wall with a layer of heavy building 
paper between and filled with shav- 
ings or sawdust will prove satisfactory. 

4 some localities one will find the pit 
type of house in common use. Where a 
location can be secured so it can be a 
erly drained it is quite satisfactory. The 
space above can be utilized, where a tem- 
porary floor is put in, for storing light 
machinery. These pits are usually circu- 
lar in shape and lined with one layer of 
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is little likelihood of caving they are 
simply plaste: with cement mortar. 
Ice will usually keep better when care- 


fully packed in this type of house than 


when above ground, but it is more incon- 
venient to get the ice out for use. 

On many farms where a permanent ice 
house will not be built, advantage can be 
taken of some unused space for ice storage. 
There are cases where ice has been stored 
in a corner of the barn, in unused cellars, 
in empty silos, vegetable storehouses, 
dry wells, etc. In any type of storage 
the three essentials must be remembered— 
drainage, ventilation and insulation. 

Where ice is stored in a shed or a house 
where the walls are simply boxed up, 
much more care must be taken in packing. 
Any material that will hold air without 
circulating will make good ice packing. 
Straw is often used, ak while it is not as 
good an insulating material as some sub- 
stances, it is common to many farmers 
where other materials are not available. 
Sawdust and wood shavings are very good 
packing materials. 

In packing ice put a layer of insulating 
material on the floor and a layer eight to 
twelve inches thick between the ice and 
walls. The ice should always be packed 
as solidly as possible with the least amount 
of air space. Cover the ice with a thick 
layer of straw or other insulating material. 




















+ : PACL FILLED NUTR INSULATING MATERIAL 





Cross section of an ice house showing how it may 
be drained, ventilated and insulated. 


To determine the amount of space 
necessary for ice storage, it is first neces- 
sary to make an estimate of the amount 
of ice that will be needed. This will de- 
pend on the length of the season when the 
ice must be used and the amount of 
material to be cooled. If we assume that 
we use an average of thirty pounds of ice 
a day for two hundred days during the 
year, we would need six thousand pounds, 
or three tons. This should be plenty for 
the average household. The dairy farmer 
will need much more. Under ordinary 
conditions it requires about forty or fifty 
cubic feet of space to store one ton of ice. 
Since a great deal of ice will be melted, 
at least fifty percent additional should be 
stored. The farmer who would need 
three tons should store four and a half, and 
this would require 225 cubic feet. Allow- 
ing space of one foot on the sides and 
bottom and two feet at the top for pack- 
ing, a building eight by eight feet and nine 
feet high would take care of this quantity 


VALVE SHOULD BE IN TUNE 

When one or more valves of a multi- 
cylinder engine need grinding in or are 
otherwise out of adjustment it is impos- 
sible for the single carburetor to furnish 
a correct mixture for all the cylinders. 
It is most important to keep the valve 
m of the. multi-cylinder engine 





brick on edge. In localities where there 








properly tuned up all the time. 
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A WILLING SERVANT FOR 
WINTER CHORES — 


THE UTILITOR CAN BE USED 365 DAYS A YEAR 





The time has come for every one who lives in the 
country to measure the usefulness of mechanical 
power in terms of time and money saved plus better 
and more comfortable living. 


No more efficient or useful utility has ever been 
designed to serve the man in the country than the 
Midwest Utilitor. It is the trusty servant of the 
farm and farm home because of the things it will 
do at a time when animal power is carried at a 


loss—in winter. 


Especially at this time of 
the year the Utilitor comes 
into its own. With snow to 
be cleared, this sturdy utility 
equipped with even a make- 
shift plow will — the paths 
open to barn, chicken houses, 
hog houses and around the 
house. 


All winter long you can de- 
pend on your Utilitor togrind 
feed, shell corn, turn a grind- 
stone, pump water, run a 
cream separator, washin 
machine or churn. Suc 
belt work can be done either 
on an individual or a line 
shaft. 


Now is fuel-gathering time. 
A Utilitor will “snake” bi 
logs to your barnyard an 
there it will run your wood 
saw. In no time this little 
bundle of power will accumu- 


late your fuel supply for the 
winter. 


With the addition of a cart 
or one-horse wagon you can 
haul your saw to your neigh- 
bors and cut their wood— 
thus making the Utilitor pay 
its way. 

Besides keeping you warm 
the Utilitor will help light 

our home. A Utilitoranda 

ighting set, designed for use 
with this machine, can 
purchased from any Utilitor 
dealer for only a few dollars 
more than a lighting set alone. 


If you would know more of 
what this machine can do, go 
to our dealer and let him show 
you. Hewill demonstrate its 
uses gladly. 


The Utilitor is useful 365 
days a year. 


DEALERS—You can make a Midwest Utilitor 


selling franchise a valuable addition to your pres- 
ent line. Write today for all the profitable facts. 


Midwest Engine Company 





Dep endable 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 






































CROOKED SPINES 


| . MADE 


Pad 


C STRAIGHT 


Cure Yourself or Your Child 
at Home, Without Pain or 
Inconvenicnee, of any Spinal 
Deformity with the Wonder- 
ful Phile Burt Method. 


No matter how old you are, 
Py or how long you have suffered, 
or what kind of spinal deform- 
ity you have, there 1s bencfit 
and a sible cure for you. 
The Philo Burt Appliance is as 
firm as eteel and yet flexible 
and very comfortable to wear. 
Ityivesan even perfectsupport 
to the weakened or deformed spine. It isas easy 
to take off or put on as a coat, causes bo incon- 
venience, and does not chafe or irritate. No one 
can notice you wearing it. 


30 Days FreeTrial 


The Appliance is made to fit each 
individual case. It weighs ounces 
where other supports weigh pounds, 
The price is within reach of all. Han- 
dreds of doctors recommend it. We 
guarani<> satisfaction and 
sot you use it Y)4ays, If youor 
your cbh''< are suffering from 
spins. crouble of any natare, 
write us at once for our new 
book with full information 
and references. Describe case 
fully so we can advise you in- 
telligently. The Philo Burt 
Method consisting of a ecien- 
tific appliance and a course 
of especial exercises, has pro- 
duced wonderful benefit or 
cure in over 40,000 cases. 


PHILO BURT COMPANY, 
288W Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 
Young man, are you 
be H ly 1 d? 
Come tothe Sweency 
Schoel. Learn to be 









. KE teach aT ds 
with Is not books, fiiliii6e))/ Mall) i 
Do the work yourself, Gim||/(fi ¥ 
that’s the secret of the 

of practical training by which 6,000 “" 
soldiers were trained for U.S. Gov- * 
ernment and over 20,000 expert 
mechanics. Learn in a few ; no previous 
experience necessary. 






FREE Write today for Mustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of pictures men 
working in new Million Dollar School, 





LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
465 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, moO. 


<e R 
The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
ft ve from the mewn ae, wheat, 
oats, rye and barley. perfect 

combination machine. Nothing lixe it. 
“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
“ W.F. Massey. “It will meet every de 
. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Sta 

Booklet 35 free. 


EA & BEAN THRESHER CO. 





mand.” H.A 
tion. 
KOGER 
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MORRISTOWN, TENN. 
















f| Thos writes L. O. of Ma: 1 
: Geneve have donee oul favyeee with an _— 





prille rock. Can supply with 
gineit wanted. Demand for wells increas- 
neg. Write for cai and easy terms, 


4 Lisle Milg. Co., Clarinda, lowa, Bex 358 






y 
z ane. to twenty pounds daily is 
Coun- 






“*! should be avoided entirely, 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 

A DAIRY RATION 
Where silage, hay, buckwheat and corn 
and cob meal are available what would 
you advise feeding dairy cows?—T. B., 
O 











As you did not say what sort of hay 
you have, the cost of the various feeds, 
nor the yield of the cows and their size, 
we cannot give you balanced ration figured 
from an economical and efficient stand- 
point. However, for average cows under 
general farm conditions the following ra- 
tions are good: Corn silage, thirty-five 
pounds; mixed hay, six to seven pounds; 
corn and cob meal, five pounds; bran, 
three pounds; linseed meal, two pounds. 
Or, corn silage, thirty-five pounds; clover 
hay, ten pounds; corn and cob meal, five 
pounds; buckwheat, two pounds; cotton- 
seed meal, one pound. If the cow is large 
and a hi ywroducer, increase the ration 
somewhat; if small, decrease accordingly. 

FENCE OFF TRUE LINE 

A’s and C’s land adjoins. The former 
owner of C’s land, when he cut the timber, 
had the line surveyed. One corner post is 
there and some sticks. Now A cleared 
the land to the stick and put in crops. 
Now the present owner of C’s land put in 
fence about twelve feet thru A’s crop, 
without any surveying except his own, 
damaged the same and closing his road. 
What can be done?—J. Z., Wis. 


over on his neighbor’s land has not put it 
on the true property line the latter’s 
remedy is to sue for damages, and to 
have the court fix the boundary line. So 
I suggest that if the parties cannot agree 
upon the line, the one whose land is en- 
croached upon should consult an attorney 
in his county with a view to having the 
matter straightened out.—A. L. H. 8. 


USE FOR LAND PLASTER 

Would you please tell me what land 
plaster is as I have read it is to 
mix with poultry droppings to e good 
manure.—J. A. G., Ind. 

Land plaster, gypsum, or calcium sul- 
phate should not be confused with lime, 
tho it is similar in the respect that it 
carries the element calcium. Unlike lime, 

um will not correct acidity, but it has 
the advantage of changing ammonium 
carbonate, which is volatile, into the stable 
form of ammonium sulphate. For this 
reason it is exceptionally useful as a de- 
odorant and absorbent in stables. It tends 
to preserve the nitrogen of manure rather 
than to expel it as do burned and hydrated 
lime, and therefore it is quite generally 
recommended as a preservative for poultry 
manure as well as other sorts. 


ENSILAGE FOR HORSES 
Can I feed my horses ensilage of first 
_— How much can I feed?—A. T. E., 


In limited quantities silage can be fed 
with success to work horses and colts. Ten 
eget and even 

this should be only of the a ae 
Moldy or the most slightly _ 7} 
or it is 


dangerous to horses. 


RIGHT IN FENCE st. 
A has one-quarter section of prairie in 
pasture. The fence all belongs to A. B 
is using about forty rods of this fence for 


andoper | pasture, and in the winter he is using the 


rest of the fence. Can A force B to buy 
half of this fence? Or can A force B to 
build his own fence, without A moving his 


If the landowner who has put a fence 































































fence off from the line, if B refuses to buy 
half of the fence?—W. E. Q., Nebr. 
A, having built a fence on the line at 


his own expense, without pursuing any 
right he may have had to compel h, his 
neighbor, to build half of it, is not now in 
a position, in our judgment, to compel B 
to pay half because B derives some benefit 
from using the fence. A made the fence 
eqn ig A property by putting it on the 
ine.—A. L. H. 3. 


SCALDING TEMPERATURE FOR 
HOGS 


Please let me know what temperature 
the water should be to scald hogs when 
butchered.—A. O. F., Minn. 

If the carcass is constantly agitated a 
temperature of one hundred and sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit is satisfactory, tho a 
temperature of one hundred and fifty 
degrees will give as good results. More 
time is required with water at a tempera- 
ture of one hundred and fifty degrees, but 
there is less risk of overscalding. Boiling 
water, or water much above one hundred 
and sixty degrees will cause setting of the 
bristles and make scraping very difficult. 
Water at a high temperature will also 
cook the skin of young animals or animals 
with thin skin. The carcass should be. 
continually agitated by -being turned 
about in the water as this causes a more 
uniform scalding over the body. 


RED SPIDER ON HOUSE PLANTS 

Several of the plants in my solarium are 
just covered with little mites. Can you 
oy me how to get rid of them?—V..T. H., 
Several means of contro] for the red 
spider may be suggested. Probably the 
simplest efficient method is thoro washing 
of the plants with clear water under pres- 
sure. Soap at the rate of one-half pound to 
six gallons of water is effective. Nicotine 
sulphate at the rate of one or two 
teaspoonfuls of the forty percent grade to 
the gallon of soapy water is an excellent 
=v for red spiders and plant lice as 
well. 


YEAR’S FEED FOR A HEN 
How much feed does it take to keep a 
hen a year? Does it differ in different 
breeds?—M. J., Ia. 

The follwing list is a complete year’s 
ration for a heavy laying Leghorn hen: 
Twenty pounds wheat, twenty pounds 
corn, six pounds bran, six pounds buck- 
wheat, six pounds cornmeal, six pounds 
oats, six pounds middlings, six pounds 
meatscrap, three and one-half pounds al- 
falfa, three pounds oyster shell, one and 
one-half pounds grit. A hen of the heavier 
breeds will require more than the Leghorn. 


LAWFUL FENCE 
In building a lawful line fence can a 
man use elm —_ or must he use a 
certain kind? a five or six barb wire 
considered lawful?—W. S., Wis. 
Under the laws of Wisconsin, no par- 
ticular kind of posts is required, but they 
must be sound and well set in the ground. 
A five or six wire fence (barbed wire) is 
lawful, if properly constructed. For more 
detailed description of lawful fences, read 
sections 1390, 1390a of the Wisconsin 
statutes, which can readily be found in 
your countyseat.—A. L. H. 8. 


SHEAF OATS FOR HORSE FOOD 
I have a chance to get a couple of stacks 
of sheaf oats of a neighbor. Will these 
be horse feed?—J. T. B., Wise. 
Sheaf oats are a very. good horse feed, 
provided the horses have plenty of time in 





which to eat. 
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GREDAS 


THE CLINGING 
LUBRICANT 





Improperly lubri- gigs | 
cated. The grease | 
has “‘squeezed”’ 
out from between 
these gear teeth. 

















>... 


Take the grind out of your gears 


These smooth, sharp-toothed gears are the “driving organs” of your 
car. Give them lubrication that really lubricates. 

Pack them with Gredag—the lubricant that pressure won’t “squeeze” 
out—that friction-heat won't destroy. 

A special process puts this unequalled consistency in Gredag. Get 
Gredag today for your car, truck, or tractor. Fluid grades for gears— 
solid for cups and hubs. 


Automotive Sales Division, Edward A. Cassidy Co., Inc., 23 West 43rd St., N. Y. C. 
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Properly lubrica- 
ted. A uniform 
cushion of Gredag 
has remained be- 
tween these teeth. 








The Makers of These Cars, 
Trucks, and Tractors Use 


Gredag as Factory 


Equipment 
CARS 
Allen Geronimo 
American Hudson 
Beggs ones 
California ordan 
Chandler issel 
Chevrolet Locomobile 
Cleveland Lone Star 
Dispatch Marmon 
Dixie- axwell- 
Flyer Chalmers 
Elgin McFarlan 
Franklin Meteor 
TRUCKS 
Arm.eder Jones 
Chevrolet Kalamazoo 
pag Elder Kissel 
Dehance Lone Star 
Dispatch Mack 
uplex Maxwell- 
Elwell- Chal 
Parker — 
(Industrial Packard 
truck) Patriot 
.M.C. Ranger 
Inter- Riker 
national 
TRACTORS 
Advance- Monarch 
Rumely Park 
Coleman Port Hurott 
. 0. Prairie 
Heider 
Lauson Ranger 
Linn R 
Lombard 


Oakland 
Packard 
Paterson 
Patriot 
Premier 
Riddle 
Roamer 
yers 
Temp 
exan 
Ultimate 
Winther 


In addition, Over 150 Manu- 
facturers of Cars, Trucks and 
Tractors have OK’d the use 
of Gredag in their machines 


adn Acheson Product 
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Make Money on loafing stump 
land, Clear it of stumps andraise {// 
high priced crops. Buy chose . 
stump land and turn it into $ 
cropland. Write for this { 
book telling about it, and quoting J} 
special introductory offer on 


Hercules 


man and horse can clear an acrea 


guaran 
free 
for book of 
facts. 











All-Steel T. 
Stump 


day 
er in the world 
to 


tee. 3b days’ 
Write today 
land clearing 
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for you. 


ESTABLISHED 1636 












year after year engine 
you save time, labor 






Slicker? 
OhBoy! thats) 
protection, 
Look for the Reflex Edge 


AJ.TOWER CO. 
BOSTON, MASS, 





STOVERS 


GOOD ENGINE 


It is characterized by the same 
fine materials, skilled constru 
tests that have always marked 
“Btover’s Good Farm Machinery since 1862, ’ as 


Always Dependable 

If you are interested In consistent 
FREE 2 type for all power oy 
STOVER MPG. & ENGINECO., 12 Lake St., Freeport, Ill 
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Also Stover Samson 
Windmills, HYATT 
Roller Bearing 
equipped, -Ou 
Engines, Stover Feed 
Mills, Pump Jacka, 
Comminuters Bnei- 
Cuttere 




































for try. 

Phosphate Mila Green 
and ver Cutters, Fee 
Mixers for 











g | case of crops which do not deteriorate 


‘| census is so great as to be prohibitive. 





f)| stick which is held before them. In order 


GUESSWORK IN 


\ 
NE of the first things discovered by 
one who studies the question of mar- 
keting farm products is the vital 
necessity for the most definite information 
obtainable regarding the products which 
will be available for market. This must be 
an estimate in most cases, for the majority 
of principal farm products are of such na- 
ture that they cannot profitably be held 
for a very long period after they are ready 
for market ond takes time to measure 
the crops of the country. Even in the 





by being held, the expense of taking a 


If there is any doubt upon the point, 
consider the cost of the agriculture 
census which is taken every ten years, 
and also consider that the results are 
not in shape for use until approxi- 
mately two years after the date are 
collected. The census results are exceed- 
ingly valuable as a basis for estimating 
production, but the kind of infu._.ation 
which is of real value as a guide in market- 
ing crops is information obtained in ad- 
vance as to the quantity and quality of 

which will be available for market. 

estimate to be of value must be ac- 
curate and reliable. If it is based upon in- 
accurate or insufficient data, it merely 
serves to mislead and is of no greater 
service than absolute lack of information. 
This point should be Say eee ted 
for there is too great a cy to draw 
sweeping conclusions regarding crop pros- 
pects from the most meager and some- 
times merely local observations. 

To keep a finger on the pulseof the farm 
crops of the country, and in some cases 
of the world, and make reliable estimates 
of crop prospects at harvest time, is a 
stupendous a . To on this 
important work, Uncle Sam has built up, 
_— — of Crop Estimates, by far 

most efficient crop-reporting organiza- 
tion that can be found anywhere in the 
Congres cr 4 
to provi te or 
this Bureau prevented the expansion and 
made necessary the curtailment of some 
of its lines of work. Nevertheless, there is 
no other crop reporting service that in 
any way compares with the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates and no other organization 
can obtain crop data comparable with that 
which that organization is collecting, or 
can collect if given the necessary support, 
even at many times the cost.—Editor. 


If you want to try an interesting experi- 
ment sometime, get together a group of 
twenty-five or thirty men or women 
and let them guess at the length of a 


that their guesses be not biased, let them 
write them on a slip of paper without con- 
sulting their neighbors. When the slips 
of paper are collected, find the average 
of the guesses and it will be surprising to 
find how close the average is to the actual 
measured length of the stick. 

The same principle of law is made use 
of in making up the estimates of our dif- 
ferent crops from the hundreds and thou- 
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CROP REPORTS 


To What Extent Can We Depend On Their Accuracy? 








, pS 
reporters in the field. The criticism is 
often made of the bureau of crop estimates 
that its reports are not dependable, be- 
cause they are nothing but guesses in- 
stead of actual measurements. People 
making such criticisms do not stop to 
consider the enormous expense con- 
nected with such a task, Even under 
the present system there are about 150,- 
000 men who make their reports volun- 
tarily and without compensation. The 
future work of the bureau will be further 
ene by a decreased appropriation 
which the last congress perpetrated in a 
zealous burst of economy. This will 
necessitate the elimination of fifteen to 
seventeen experts on special crops. 

_ But what are the possibilities of errors 
in our crop reports? As far as the report 
of the individual man is concerned, who 
probably is a farmer in your own com- 
munity, there are two chances for error. 
One is due to chance and the other to 
bias. The first is equally likely to be 
either too high or too low. The second 
will usually tend to lean the same way 
each time. A good case of bias may be 
illustrated in a reporter who stated that 
he could estimate a crop better after he 
heard his father’s estimate, because that 
was invariably too low. 

The possibility of el‘minating the error 
due to chance becomes greater with the 
number of individuals. The errors will 
be compensating. If we have the esti- 
mates of only two men, there are four 


possible ents. Both estimates 
may be too high, or both may be too low; 
or one may be too low and the other too 


high, or the reverse. In the latter two 
cases, the errors would probably offset 
each other and the chances are two to 
four, then, that where only two men are 
estimating, their errors will offset each 
other. we have four mer, there are 
sixteen possible arrangements. There 
will be only one chance out of sixteen 
that all the guesses will be too low or too 
high, but the chances are six to sixteen 
that they will offset each other. On the 
same principle, if there are fifty estimates 
the possibility that all the estimates will 
be either too high or too low is one to 
562,949,953,421,312. On this basis, then, 
an individual may make an error of thirty 
ee but since it may be either too 

igh or too low, when mingled with a com- 
bination of 2500 such estimates, the 
average probably would be within one- 
sixth of one percent of the true condition. 

The possibilit of error thru bias is a 
trifle more difficult to eliminate, but 
large numbers take care of that also. 
Bias usually is a constant factor and 
therefore will reflect the general trend of 
conditions just as well as an unbiased 
estimate. The wheat yield, for example, 
may be ten bushels to the acre, but the 
reporter estimates it at eleven, or an 
overestimate of ten percent. The next 
year the yield is twenty bushels, but the 
estimate is twenty-two, or an overesti- 
mate of ten percent again. His propor- 
tion, however, is correet, and it accurately 
reflects the difference between the crops. 
Continued on page 58 

















sands of individual reports sent in by the 
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He used Asbestos seine: 


you may prefer some other form of Asbestos 


Roofing—but see that it is Asbestos 


O matter which of the many types of Asbestos Roof- 
ing you choose the result will be a roof that is both 
economical and fire safe. 

You will have a roof that will free you from the worry 
and expense of patching or painting—a big point when 
farm labor is so scarce and the days seem all too short 
for the absolutely necessary farm duties. For every mo- 
ment spent in fixing-up roof failures is lost from the field. 


Crop Protection too 


An Asbestos Roof on your barn makes stored-up crops 
safe from leakage or roof fires and keeps them safe. It is 
a permanent roof because Asbestos is stone. It is the 
“once and for all’’ roofing. The base of most composition 
roofings is an animal or vegetable fibre 
felt, soaked in asphalt or coal tar 
which, when it dries out, exposes the 
organic felt base. Because this is or- 
ganic felt, it is subject to decay and 
will give out quickly. Such a roofing 
needs constant painting to keep it 
water-tight. 

All Asbestos Roofings, however, are 
made of the fibres of Asbestos rock, 
felted together and waterproofed with 


Asbestos Roofing and Johns-Manville 


It’s over twenty-five years now since Johns-Manville 
first made Asbestos Roofings. There are countless build- 
ings everywhere that have had one Johns-Manville Asbes- 
tos Roof for two decades. But that isn’t a long enough 
time to judge a Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof. 


In all this time the quality of Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Roofings has never wavered and never will. The owner- 
ship of our own asbestos mines gives us the material we 
want. We are fortunate in this, because we do not have 
to buy asbestos in the open market and thus take chances 
on the quality of the finished product. 

Asbestos Roofings aren’t the only kind of Johns-Man- 
ville Roofings, we make a “‘rag-felt’’ 
roofing that’s as good asany. Sowhen 
we advise Asbestos Roofings it’s not 
from any personal bias, but because we 
know that Asbestos is the better of the 
two kinds. 


Johns-Manville Roofing 
Responsibility 
All Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof- 
ing is backed by Johns-Manville Ser- 
vice and Responsibility. Through our 





natural asphalt*—making a roof of 
stone that from its very nature, can- 


Fire Safe, of course 


Fire protection is the service for which asbestos is best 
known. Asbestos cannot burn. That is why the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., who classify all building ma- 
terials in relation to fire risk and whose ratings form th 
standard on which all insurance rates are based, give to 
Asbestos the highest rating, equalled only by metal, slate 
or tile. No cheaper ready roofing is non-inflammable 
enough to get such indorsement. 

* Ashestos Shingles are made of Asbestos Fibres and Portland Cement. 
They are absolutely all mineral. A roof of Asbestos Shingles improves 


with age, as the shingles take on a harder set 
year after year. 







For Canada: 





lAteraily tons of Asbestos are sorted to secure the 
or most suttable fibres for making Johns-Manville 
not decay or disintegrate. Roofings 










Roofing Registration Service we are 
able to keep in touch with Johns-Man- 
ville Roofing in Service. This is your 
assurance that it will give the service claimed for it. 


Send for our roofing book— it tells very 
plainly about all types of roofing 

It will prove interesting reading for any farmer who is 
undecided as to what kind of a roof to invest in. 

It is an unbiased explanation as to what goes into each 
kind of roofing from the standpoint of a manufacturer 
who makes all kinds. 

When you have read it, you will be in a better position 
to decide for yourself as to what roof best meets your 
particular requirements. 

Sent promptly on request. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE inc, Madison Ave. at 4ist St. NEW YORK CITY 


10 Factories— Branches :n 64 Large Cities 
CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 











and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Comervation 


Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Srake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 





OHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 














Here’s Free Proof 
That You Can Hear! 


The wonderfully improved Acousticon has 
Now enabled more than 400,000 deaf persons 
to hear. We are gure it will do the same for 
you; are so absolutely certain of it that we 
are eager to send you the 


1920 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit—No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but 
ask for your free trial. No money to pay, } 
ho red tape, no reservation to this offer. 
confidence in the present Acousticon is so 
complete that we will gladly take all the risk 
in proving beyond any doubt that 


The Joy of Hearing Can Be 
Yours Again! 


The Acousticon has im 


Our 


ts and 


provemen 
patented features which cannot be dupli- 
cated, 60 no matter what you have ever 
tried, just ask for a free trial of the Acousti- 


con, 


You'll get it promptly, and if it doesn’t 


make you hear, return it and you will owe 
us nothing—not one cent. 


| Dictograph Products Corporation 
New York 


| 1358 Candler Bldg, 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal. Shingles, V-Crimp 
| ay Sidings. Wallboard Paints ager 


at Rock-Bo 
offer ever made. 


tom Factory Prices. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. Nopainti 
w repairs, Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 


=I = 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 


low 


Lowest prices on Reed y-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any pate. Send + —— 
THE EDWARDS MFG. GO. 


1106-1156 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 


GET 


you send direct at following prices : lwan 
and Well Auger. 3 to 16 inches ; the hy tay 
easiest working auger made, 8inch most 
size, $2.76, 
Perfection hole eco e « $80 
Siekle Kdgehayknife ...... 2.20 
Barn Cleaner or snow scraper 1.80 


prices and free 
samples. We @ell direct 
from factory to you and 

js save you monev. Ask 
wet for Book No.1158. 


ESE IWAN TOOLS 


r hardware dealer, or if he cannot 


Freight or express extra. Keay Digging booklet Free. 
IWAN BROS., 1513 Prairie Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
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OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
I suppose you wonder how the pig 


auction came out. You remember Mr. 
Walter Schirmer of Illinois offered a pure- 
bred spotted Poland China pig to the 
highest bidder, the sum to be paid to the 
crippled children fund. The bidding closed 
September 10th with $25 offered by two 
persons. We decided in favor of the bid 
that reached us first. So the pig was sent 
to Mrs. ‘Mary A. McCaig, Elmwood 
Nebraska. September 27th we received 
Mrs. McCaig’s check for $25 and notified 
Mr. Schrimer to send the pig to her. 
Now H. W. Elliott of Ohio offers a 
purebred American Merino or Delaine 
spring ewe or ram lamb to the highest 
bidder, the entire sum to be paid into the 
Crippled Children Fund. All bids must be 
sent to Crippled Children Fund, Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, before 
December 10th. In case of a tie bid, the 
lamb will go to the one whose bid reaches 
us first. This offer is good only in the 
states of North and South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Missouri. The bid includes ex- 
press prepaid from shipping point. We 
show a picture of one of Mr. Elliott’s 
ram el ony but not necessarily the one 
that will go to the highest bidder, who 
may choose to have a ewe lamb. Now 
folks, who wants to help the crippled 





children and at the same time get a good 
purebred sheep? Who will be the first? 
Who will be the highest? Going—going! 
Our contributors to the Crippled Chil- 
dren Fund have been doing well of late. 
Most of them are sure prize winners for 
modesty and brevity. For example— 


September 25th, “My little mite for the 
cri pled children (20 cents)—Five years 
old.” “For the Crippled Children Fund 


$5—J. E. and Family.” September 20th 
“Herewith check for $50 for your Crippled 
Children Fund.—D. A. J.” 

But the next one — to me very 
much. “I am only a little crippled boy 
with only one hand but I feel very sorry 
for the little children that are crippled 
worse than I am. I am only sending ten 
cents but perhaps it will help some poor 
child. I am ten years old. Perhaps some 
time I can ond some more.—Arlin L., 
N. D.” That ten cents, when enlarged by 
the bigness of the spirit back of it, looks 
like a very generous sacrifice to me. Giv- 
ing should be judged, not by the amount 
but by the sacrifice. Generosity is a 
relative term. 

“At a recent meeting of the Oakland 
Ladies Aid Society, it was voted that we 
send a donation of $10 to the fund for 
crippled children. I enclose draft for the 
amount.—Mrs. Iva H. V.” Such gifts 
bring the cause to the attention of many. 
This is an advantage, for my purpose is 
to create enough public sentiment in each 
state so that the crippled children may be 
taken care of at state expense if too poor 
to receive other care. 

Everybody seems to be getting in- 
terested. Read this one: “I am a little 








boy eleven years old and I wish to help 
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the crippled children. So I am sending ten 
cents. I ea this money picking to- 
matoes for my dad. My little sister six 
years old and my little brother age four 
want to help too so they picked some 
tomatoes and are sending a penny apiece. 
—Harry Moon.” 

If funds come in as well next month 
as last, we can send another child off to 
be treated. Let’s go. Let’s keep the good 
work going.—Alson Secor, Editor. 


UNUSUAL CAUSES OF FIRES 

In the old days most farm fires were 
attributed to lightning, spontaneous igni- 
tion in the hay mow, an accident to the 
lantern or to some misanthropic tramp. 
But with our varied improvements have 
come new causes of fires, bringing with 
them new clauses in insurance policies 
and the necessity for new precautions. 

The automobile is a new fire hazard. 
But it need not be sc great a risk if the 
owner is as careful as he is with the gaso- 
line stove and if he knows a few of the 
unusual causes of ignition. Striking 
matches in the garage where gasoline may 
have been leaking on the floor and where 
greasy waste may be lying around is giving 
an urgent invitation to disaster, but it is 
surprising how many times you see men 
do this very thing. You would not feel 
a great deal of sympathy for a man 
guilty of such deliberate carelessness, but 
when a man’s car takes fire right under 
his nose without any apparent cause it 
certainly is hard luck. 

We say hard luck, but it really isn’t 
luck of any kind at all. The fire has 
started from a cause just as natural as 
lightning or a match. You have heard 
of cars taking fire when the gas tank was 
being filled and there was no fire within a 
hundred feet. ‘The chances are a little 
spark of static electricity did the business. 
An expert on fire preventions says that 
the gasoline flowing thru the rubber hose 
generates electricity which ordinarily is 
carried off thru the contact between the 
end of the hose and the rim of the opening 
in the tank. But suppose you hold the 
hose in the opening without touching the 
side for a little while—a condition that 
might occur once in many thousand times 
—what would happen? This friction- 
formed electricity would be stured up and 
all at once a tense little spark would jump 
across the opening. There you have gas 
and a very high temperature together 
and there is a good chance for an explo- 
sion. However, this is not a frequent 
cause of automobile fires. 

It used to be the custom to filter gaso-< 
line thru a chamois skin. Now this is* 
seldom done. Many a fire has been the 
result of this practice. It is not known 
just how the fire starts, but it is supposed 
that the gasoline passing thru the skin 
praduces static electricity and sparks 
start the explosion. Serious accidents 
have frequently resulted from washing 
chamois gloves in gasoline or benzine. 
Rubbing the gloves together produces the 
electrical charge and when the conditions 
are right an explosion occurs. 

Now that we use electric power for so 
many things we have — causes 
of fires that must be looked after and the 
risks minimized. Wiring in houses and 
barns must be done carefully and should 
be inspected every now and then to make 
sure of proper insulation. Fire blazes up 
in the most unexpected places. Not long 
ago a Missouri family lost their valuable 
home and most of its contents because of a 
fire that started from a spark in an elec- 
trically operated piano. : 

Did you ever hear of explosive pants? 
Perhaps you have seen them in the movies, 
but that isn’t the only place where = 
may be found. Overalls daubed wit 
linseed oil paint if left in a tg 
times ignite spontaneously. e 
starts from the oxidation of the linseed 
oil. Boiled linseed oil is more dangerous 





than the raw as it works faster.—C. E. G. 
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It is the same 
hand each time - 
but the need is 
different- and so 
is the Hansen 







No. 1043—"Soft 
Cuff." Black 
Horsehide. Im- 
ed Lamb Fur 
_~ = leader 
ansens for 
motoring. 





No. 147—General 
Utility Gauntlet. 
Medium weight 
Horsehide. Handy 
to save your better 
glove. 


—Popular for driv- 

and general 
wear. Lined and 
unl 4 , 









No. 911—Warmly lined Shooter's 
Mitten. Slit in palm for trigger finger. 








M4 and more, these busy times demand good 
work and speed—a quick co-ordination be- 
tween brain and hands. More and more, common 
sense demands the practical help of a good glove—) 
the right glove for its especial need. 


Hansen Gloves are made with such specialized care 
that they respond instantly to every motion your 
hands make, and help them—whether they are 
handling a car or a ten-penny nail, a horse or a shock 
of grain. 


And they keep you on the job. They protect, not 
only against the discomfort of exposure but its bad 
effects—aching joints, bruised skin, hands “‘out of 
commission.” 


Stop and consider this necessary partnership between 
your hand and a Hansen. It is economy to give 
yourself the help, comfort and safety which Hansen 
Gloves afford. 


Write for Free Glove Book 


It illustrates and describes the line—gloves, gauntlets, mit- 
tens, lined and unlined, for motoring, driving, work and 
general wear. Select from the book—then see your dealer. 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


§25-B WRIGHT STREET 








Truck and Tractor 
Special. Adjustable wrist strap; cuf, 
big but n Iky. 
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Why Let Your Ford 
Rattle and Shake? 


doesn’t need to. The Ford is made 

of better materials, better assembled, 
than most cars. It’s the brake lining— 
nothing else—that n.akes a Ford shake and 
shiver till its parts are loosened. 
Here’s the reason: Ordinary brake lining 
tient ol oh "grate: sin rahe oad 
brake | pedal 



















































AN ELEVATOR ON THE FARM 
A farm elevator is a paying proposition, 

affirms Wheelock Wilson, a young farmer 

of Benton county, Iowa. A year ago the 







slips, every time you press the . This elevator and crib on the Wilson farm 
Srkns cvorsthine rattle? Cartoons nats, Bi demonstrated its value without the 






shadow of a doubt. During two days the 
price of corn was $1.85 a bushel, and at 
exactly that time, thanks to the elevator 
with its bin room and grain handling 
facilities, the Wilson corn was on the 
market. 

This crib and elevator has a sixteen foot 
drive lengthwise thru the center of the 
building. The loads of grain are drawn 
onto the wagon dump, and elevated to the 
top of the building, from where it is 
spouted into the proper cribs or bins. Ear 
corn is put into the crib until shelling 
time. A six horsepower engine operates 
the elevator, and there is also room for a 
grinder right where the grain can be 
spouted out of any bin desired. 

The bins are four in number, situated 
over the drive, and occupying almost the 
whole of the main part of the second story. 
They are covered on top, thus protecting 
the grain against dust, etc. Trapdoors per- 
mit the placing of the grain thru the spout. 
A narrow alleyway crosswise of the build- 
ing in the middle permits of easy access 
to every portion of the elevator machinery. 
Altogether the whole affair is well worked 
out, and as it has proven to a large measure 
a solution of the storage problem on the 


CORK INSERT 
BRAKE LININGS 


for FORDS 
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_ Nid ye 
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Cork Insert has 21 studs of cork fas- 
tened in each lining. Heat and oil do 
not affect the corks. They stay soft, 
Presse the pedal and the corks take hold 
evenly —smoothly—no grabbing — no slip- 

ping ust a a + and your car stops 
quic fy, quietly. k Insert will make your 
Ford start, stop, reverse as smoothly as any car. 











wine owna oow rh, why shake it to pieces , > 

Gnd kaeprienent Iisa eked Ped, Corkinne | Wilson farm, the idea is worth some at- 

Fill make it work surprisingly smooth and free tention. 

y,Bemember, Cork Ensert caves you money every , ~ ee poe, the Rapsenand 
mo Jou step or ctart vesr can—makes your ear clearly proved its worth during the season 

last longer—saves re bills, Besides Cork I ; ‘4 

sert outlasts three sets of ordinary lining. A mil- of 1919. The corn was brought from the 

lion Ford Owners have used Cork Insert. They fields as it. was picked, pl in the cribs 


know it is the only economical lining. Be sure 

‘ow get genuine Advance Cork Insert. Your 

denier has it or can get it; every wholesale house 

} For valuable information about your 

Free Book For vBruke and Chet oie for our 
Free Book, “*The Story of Cork Insert.’’ 


Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 
Dept. 600, 1603 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





by the elevator, and at an early date 
shelled and run into the bins. After it ha 
had been in the bins a time it was noticed 
that the corn was beginning to heat a 
little. The remedy was easy, they simply 
opened the spout at the bottom of the bin, 
started the elevator, and transferred the 
corn to another bin, cooling it so that no 
further trouble was had. When the grain 
was marketed the quality proved that 
right in the one point of good grain storage, 
( \ the elevator had the old-fashioned granary 
A g AV arrangements beaten. And as for time 
: GN al \7)\' A f saved, that is apparent. Loading a wagon 
NY) A Y \ ANA || means nothing more than opening a spout. 
N NANZ) hi Binning or cribbing a load of grain is as 
\ Ys AY A easy as starting the engine. ‘This farm 
; \) 4 ” N \A ° . 4 . 
Ne 7 WIN madd SA) crib and elevator is no longer an experi- 
ment. It is a building valued only next to 
the house and barn on the Wilson farm 
where electricity, running water, and labor 
saving equipment goes hand in d with 
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Healthy Grain 






Seeds grow fasterand matureinto f #| a deep interest in better farming. 
healthy grain when first freed from ——_——__— 
THE FEEDER’S GAME OF CHANCE 






smuts by using Formaldehyde. 
This powerful disinfectant also 


deStroys all grain rust and fungus 


(Continued from page 10) 

effort than either ever had received. Many 
essential industries were neglected for the 
period of the war and the men and 








our money which formerly promoted them 
| are finding it difficult to return to their 

fi re-war vocations and pre-war responsi- 
e Fermer jen ilities. As based on our peace-time 
standards both the average investor’s 

Now used throughout the world by sciene dollar and the average laborer’s muscle 
tific farmers and has the supreme en- have been receiving abnormal return for 
dorsement of the U.S. Dep't of Agri- the service they render, and the old ad- 
~ justment between supply and demand is 






culture. Your dealer will supply you 
with Formaldehyde from our labora. 
tories. One pint bottle treats 40 bushels 
of seed grain. Write for new illustrated 
Hand Book today. Of great value 
and FREE, 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEWYORK, 


thus artifically and proportionally dis- 
turbed. 

All classes are best satisfied when the 
producers of America supply just the right 
amount of meat to satisfy the needs of 
the consumer at not too prohibitive prices. 
If there is a temporary oversupply of 
certain kinds of meat, as the last season 
has seen, the producer is dissatisfied and 
discouraged; if the predicted shortage for 
the season is realized, consumers will be 
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auelty disgruntled. It will always be 
difficult to maintain the exact balance, 
because meat production is based on an 
annual cycle determined by the growing 
and ripening of crops, while meat con- 
sumption is based on the daily frequency 
with which man gets hungry. The meat 
that the consumer eats today has taken 
a year, at least, to produce, and a shortage 
of today can be remedied at the earliest, 
next season. 

It is because of these temporary short- 
ages and gluts of meats that the price 
fluctuates. These shortages and gluts are 
not due entirely to the fluctuations in the 
supply, but are due as much to the 
vagaries of the consumptive appetite 
which can be tremendously modified in a 
given city by the oncoming of such a 
seasonable product as strawberries, canta- 
loupes, tomatoes, new potatoes, etc. This 
past season the fluctuations have been 
particularly exaggerated due to the strikes 
and transportation difficulties, as well as 
to the crowding of the market at times by 
heavy shipments of one particular class or 
grade of stock. ‘Transportation trouble 
has pushed meat too high in the city when 
stocks became light without prospect of 
immediate replenishment, and has beaten 
down the prices to the producer because 
there was no way to handle his product 
except with expensive refrigerating 
charges. 

Livestock fluctuates in price more than 
any other staple farm product. As com- 
pared to cereals or cotton, livestock has 
no keeping quality in either the raw or the 
marketable form. When the feeder has 
finished his cattle to the proper ripeness, 
he must sell them, as they will not go on 
improving and making money if he feeds 
longer and they will deteriorate tragically 
if the feeding is dropped. Hence, when his 
stock is ready it must move. After 
the packer has killed the animal, the meat 
to be sold fresh must be moved at once 
because of its perishable nature. It can 
be preserved } mn longer intervals if 
frozen, but the American public has not 
learned to eat frozen meat and will take it 
only at a decided discount. If the meat 
is cured, the length of time it can be held 
is limited by the fact that storage charges 
soon eat up whatever the market may gain 
in price. Cereals or cotton on the other 
hand can be stored in dry warehouses with- 
out appreciable deterioration in quality 
and with relatively light storage charges 
as compared to a refrigerated product. It 
therefore happens that these staples 
normally fluctuate from day to day in a 
minor manner only, os the recent 
upset in the wheat market), since the 
cereal or cotton buyer can make his pur- 
chases on the basis of the demand of to- 
day and the anticipated demand of the 
morrow, or the next month, or six months 
hence. ‘The buyer of meat animals on the 
other hand can buy and sell only on the 
basis of the demand of the day, and his 
prices mirror very accurately the ap- 
petites of the great consuming public. 

It therefore happens that fluctuations in 
meat and hoof prices of livestock will 
always exist, and as long as fluctuations 
exist there will be some with the instinct 
for taking chances who will attempt to 
gamble on prospects. The great a 
of the livestock men, and certainly al 
of the packers, are anxious to lend their 
influence against this, since stable busi- 
ness cannot be built without reasonably 
stable or at least predictable prices. In 
order to produce this condition every 
agency participating in the handling of 
livestock from the breeding herd to the 
consumer must take steps to counteract 
the conditions under which they con- 
tribute to instability. ‘ 
Research men from producers’ organiza- 
tions must make a sufficient study of 
market factors so that their executives 
can regulate the flow of livestock to the 
market to such a degree as to prevent the 
Continued on page 88 
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A complete electric light and 
power plant for farms and 
country bomes, self-cranking 
—air cooled—ball bearings— 
no belts—only one place to 
oil—thick plate, long-lived 
battery. 


Valve-in-Head Motor 
Runs on Kerosene 








Back of every Delco-Light 
plant is this great, well- 


equipped, thoroughly organ- 
ized factory. 


Back of the factory is the 
Delco-Light Company with 
its abundant capital and, its 
determination to produce the 
best electric light and power 
plant for farm use that human 


skill can build. 
And back of it all today is 


a great army of more than 
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100,000 satisfied Delco-Light 
users—living in a hundred 
thousand homes that have 
been made brighter and hap- 
pier because of the comforts 
and conveniences that Delco- 


Light has brought. 


You will find some of these 
satisfied users among your 
own neighbors and friends. 


And—no matter where you 
live there’s a Delco-Light sales 
and service man near you. 


DELco-LLIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


There’s a Satisfied User near you 
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MAKING HOME COMFORTABLE 


During the winter months the comfort, 
convenience and health of the farm family 
is dependent on the heating of the.home. 
If a new home is being built it would be a 
mistake not to carefully consider how it is 
to be heated and the best heating arrange- 
ment for the old house that can possibly 
be provided is a good investment. The 
value of health and comfort cannot be 
measured in dollars, and heat, or lack of 
heat, vitally affects health. 

A good heating system is a boon where 
there are small children and old folks. 
Active people who are much out-of-doors 
do not feel the need of a uniform temper- 
ature, which is essential to health. 

The poorly heated house is usually 
poorly ventilated because in the attempt 
to retain all heat, fresh air is shut out. 
The room that is kept tightly closed to 
retain the heated air soon becomes stuffy. 
Heating and ventilating go hand in hand. 
Modern heating systems make possible 
better ventilation. Poor ventilation is an 
invitation for poor health, because lack of 
fresh air weakens the system and lessens 
resistance to diseases such as pneumonia 
and tuberculosis. Bad colds are also a 
result of staying in a poorly heated and 
poorly ventilated house. 

A person is more comfortable in a house 
at a — temperature where there is the 
proper amount of moisture in the air than 
with higher temperature and dry air. 
Because of this fact a house can be heated 
more economically where some attention 
is given to mer moisture in the air. 
Where stoves are used, pans of water can 
be placed on them. Most hot air furnaces 
have a special evaporating pan that should 
be kept filled with water. Many people 
have an idea that the steam and hot water 
systcms do not dry out the air. Such is 
not the case. Water should be provided 
with these systems the same as the others. 
A very noticeable effect of the dry, hot air 
is the shrinking of the woodwork and 
furniture. It is also asserted that dry air 
is a eause of headache and makes one more 
susceptible to nose and throat trouble. 

One feature of the modern home that 
makes a heating system an essential is 
the water system. Where there is running 
water, and the house is poorly heated, the 
water pipes are likely to freeze, and the 
damage done may represent. a great part 
of the cost of a heating plant. In homes 
that are poorly heated one must run this 
risk, or the water pipes must be carefully 
drained during extremely cold weather; 
it is a great inconvenience to not be able 
to get water at the faucets when wanted. 
If the house is properly heated these 
troubles will be removed. 

As to the type and size of heating plant 
to select for a home this will depend on a 
number of factors; among them is the size 
of house, the type of construction, the 
amount of window area, whether entire 
house is to be be heated at all times and 
the amount to be invested. A well con- 
structed house requires a much smaller 
heating plant than a poorly constructed 
house of the same general type and 
arrangement. All conditions must be 
considered and the advice of a reliable 
heating man sought before an installation 
is made. If a plant is installed with too 
little capacity it will require more firing 
and will burn out more quickly. The 
system that has plenty of capacity will not 
only supply adequate heat, but will 
require less attention, will be more satis- 
factory and last a greater number of 
years. 

_The matter of proper installation is a 
big problem in house heating. The 
arrangement of pipes to secure proper 
circulation of air or water is important. 
The return drain pipes of a steam or water 
system must be carefully laid. The air 
pipes must be made long enough and 
given plenty of slope. These are all 
problems for a first-class heating man. 
An open fire was the only source of heat 
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Webster has no gears. No mov- 


ing wires. No 
brushes. No 
rubbingcontacts 


to be damaged 
by excessive 
speeds. Nothing fo wear 
out. Nothing to get out of 
order. 


The magnets are the finest 
Tungsten steel. The permanent, 
rigidly fixed windings are doubly 
water-proofed. The unwound 
inductor runs on a solid shaft in 
heavy bronze bearings. Every 





-andin Every 
Allied Trench in France 


AUD IaRED and water-soaked; wrecked and rebuilt; 
abused and neglected; now idle; now laboring under 
maximum loads for endless hours, thousands of Webster- 
equipped engines went through the Great Adventure 
with a fault-free ignition record. 






And the reason is obvious. The part is built to insure but one 
smooth-running, dependable result: steady, sure spark 


action. 


wi 


of farm engines using make-and- 
break ignition, supply the 
Webster as standard equip- 
Webster-equipped en- 
gines are demanded for sale by 
the most progressive dealers and 
farmers everywhere insist on 
Webster ignition. 


Webster service men and over 46 Web- 
ster service stations cover the country. 


ment. 


(WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


RACINE WISCONSIN U.S.A. 


600,000 Web- 
ster Magnetos 
are now in use. 
85% of the 
manufacturers 
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Qi] Burning Tank Healer 
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for many , the fireplace being used,| “Th, P 
and later the stove was Sovdanen which © fruitful season now is o'er, 
represents one a the ereatest improve-| The Autumn has resigned her store, 
ments in meth of house heating. A ngra man 
stove can be secured at a relatively small _ rer te Seed. 
cost, and is a good system of- heating for How rich the bounty heaven bestows t 
the renter whé must take his heating sys-| To us unbounded goodness flows 
tem with him when he moves. When onl = 
one or two rooms are heated, a stove will In every time of need. 
result in economy of fuel. 
Another step in the development of From “The Farmer's Almanac" November, 1828 
house heating was the perfecting of a 
central plant, arranged so the heat could 
be distributed to various rooms, and 
laced so the litter and dirt caused by 
leieging fuel into the house and taking 
out ashes were eliminated from the living 
rooms. A central plant has many other 
advan that are of interest to the 
person who has never used such a system. 
The house can be kept uniformly heated 
with little attention to the fire. en the 
furnace is located in the basement, the 
draft or check draft can be regulated from 
the room above. These are conveniences 
that should not be overlooked. 


A FARM WORKSHOP 
A good workshop is, without any doubt 






whatever, a valuable asset to any farm, Toe, Ft * 

and in consideration of the slight cost of ga ee 
putting up such a building and equipping “on Aho usigieeta 

it with a few tools, no farmer can profit- “At TN 


ably do without one. In a great many in- 
stances we can convert an old building, 
otherwise of very little value, into a mod- 
ern workshop which will hold all neces- 


tools and i t and th t will 
pdt > gaan f = E Puncture Proof Tires 
- 


The proper size of such a building, of 
course, will * vary, this depending greatly 
on the amount of work to be done and the 
equipment. Our workshop is 16x24 feet 

and contains overhead storage room where E 
we keep lumber and other necessary sup- 
plies. By this arrangement much valuable 
space is saved. It gives us plenty of room 
to do our work on the lower floor where 
we have a work bench, forge, and other 
necessary equipment. 

It is not necessary to have a full equip- 
ment of tools in a farm workshop, but we 
must have the following at least: a good 
hatchet, handsaw, ripsaw, steel square, a 

plane or two, set of chisels, a good 
brace and set of bits, set of taps and dies, 
a good axe, some tongs, and a good black- 
smith’s hammer. The above will do to 
start with and other tools can be bought 
from time to time as the need arises. 

A great many farmers have special 
talent along this line. Some have been 
mechanics at some time or another, while 
others are quite handy with tools, and in 
this way a great many dollars can be saved 
in the course of a year which otherwise 
would be paid out of the farm profits for 
the different repairs arising from the con- 
stant use of the farming equipment. 





HAT’S the big idea—“unbounded goodness—in every 
time of need” —back of every Lee Puncture-proof tire. 

It’s what you’re looking for—what we’ve succeeded in pro- 
ducing—a pneumatic tire that delivers 100% of service “in 
every time of need.” 

When the way is straight and smooth—when motoring con- 
ditions are ideal—any ordinarily good tire will carry you. 

But, the way is not always smooth. A sharp stone, a splint- 
er of glass, a tack or nail, even on the ; 
smoothest road, is a menace to any pneu- 
matic tire but the Lee Puncture-proof. 

And it isn’t so much the work and bother 
and delay of tire-changing, that affect your 
pocketbook. It’s the actual mileage-lessen- 
ing damage to the carcas of your tire by. 
running “soft” or “flat.” 





_We keep on hand a stock of bolts of LEE tires The Lee Puncture-proof tire carries a 
different sizes and lengths, as they are sure cash refund guarantee against puncture. 
to come in handy at some time of the year. smile a a a ae 
In our shop we are able to mend harness, . It eliminates the driver’s biggest bugbear. 
sharpen harrow teeth, mattocks, replace = aes Now, when farm products must be 
mower knives and broken —_ make hauled to market over roads that are 
single trees, fix horse shoes, and many 
other small jobs that often run up into none too secure, is the time when light or medium 
many dollars in the course of a year. This capacity farm trucks need Lee Puncture-proof pneu- 
= usually 9 on oom days or dur- matic equipment. 

t i - . ‘ . : ; 
i: Benne M1 opty & nee he Lee Puncture-proof tires come in either “Cord” or Section showing 
the workshop is appreciated, especially “Fabric” construction—the former for heavy passenger car, LEE 
pase ——s = Po . dl hours’ the latter for light truck service. 
an ded on 1 a cor ed oa Pe nn ag Any Lee dealer—and there are Lee representatives every- Funes qeeee 
fore we could make a trip to the village where—will analyze your tire service conditions, and fur- construction 
blacksmith shop. Aside from this we per- nish the Lee tires best suited to your needs, 


haps save a day’s wages, which is just 
that much more earned, to yo bon ing of 
saving a lot of hay or some other valuable 


crop which otherwise would suffer. LEE TIRE € RUBBER CO. 


Our workshop, while not large, is a 


put swing in Sue and liber sad & o Executive Offices —- 245 West 55% Street 
ool ey apy 4 oe og Loy on NEW YORK CITY 





years.—H. M. W., Til. ; eacToatss CONSHONOCCKEN PA, 
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SAVING MANURE BY SPREADING 


It is not generally understood pant why 
spreading manure in the open field checks 
the loss of nitrogen which commonly 
takes place thru the formation of ammonia 
in barnyard waste. The reason will be 
seen if one recalls how the ammonia is 
produced. This is due to the activity of 
certain forms of bacterial life which are 
always present in manure and which find 
in the usual manure pile conditions favor- 
able for their development. Thru their 
operations organic matter is broken down 
into simpler chemical forms, one of which 
is ammonia. Heating of the pile also 
occurs. Both of these occurrences are 
familiar to everyone around a stable or 
where piles of manure are about. 

When manure is spread evenly in the 
open field not only are the conditions 
which make for the activity of the bacteria 
overcome, but new factors tending to 
check their continued operation are intro- 
duced. The mere fact that the waste no 
longer lies in a pile is a matter of consider- 
able moment, for the pile, as already indi- 
cated, furnishes the physical surroundings 
most favorable for the operation of these 
organisms. Moisture, which they need, is 
present in just the right amount. Air in 
the pile supplies them with the oxygen 
which they require. The mass of waste 
holds the heat which is generated in the 
chemical reactions which accompany the 
processes of decay. This, in turn, makes 
possible even greater activity on the part 
of the bacteria. 

When manure is spread evenly over the 
surface of a field the sun’s rays get at every 
part of it. This is a factor of much im- 
portance since sunlight is one of bacteria’s 
greatest enemies. Thru it they are either 
killed or rendered dormant. Furthermore, 
the waste begins to dry up—a fact which 
even without the action of sunlight, would 
render the bacterial life inactive. Thus, 
the formation of ammonia is checked in 
short order as a result of the breaking up 
of the conditions which are favorable to 
bacterial life. It should be remembered 
in this connection that no loss ensues when 
manure spread as a thin layer over the 
surface of a field is permitted to dry out. 
It loses nothing under such conditions 
save moisture. If, while lying in this 
fashion in a field, it becomes wet thru rain 
or melting snow nothing worse happens 
than a washing of the soluble portions 
directly into the soil where it is desired 
they should go. All possibility of further 
decay and heating has been eliminated 
by the simple process of rearranging the 
waste from that of a heap to that of a thin 
layer spread over the surface.—O. C., Ill. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Continued from page 18 
Some of the marble columns are six feet 
in diameter made of blocks of marble, 
sawn and hewn so true that it is all but 
impossible to tell that the great columns 
were not a single stone. 

Mars’ hill is a natural rock nearly a 
hundred feet long, something like thirty 
or forty feet high, nearly flat on top and 
inaccessible except in one place where 
rude stone steps have been cut out. Here 
the philosophers used to gather and have 
heated discussions. Often court was held 
on Mars’ hill and ordinarily on a fair 
day with the sun shining and the soft 
winds blowing from the sea which is but a 
few miles distant it would be an ideal 
place for any outdoor meeting when they 
wanted to be free from any interruption. 
Here the Apostle Paul scored a stroke of 
real genius when brought before the great 
men by saying, “Ye men of Athens, in 
all things I perceive that you are very 
religious. For as I passed along and ob- 
served your objects of worship, I found 
also an altar with this inscription, To 
the Unknown God. What therefore you 
worship in ignorance, this I set forth 
unto you.” It was death, according to 



















LOW IN PRICE 
BIG IN VALUE 


These are Real Coats 
and Real Bargains 
for any Man 


$35.00 and Up 








Fur Reproductions of Black Bear, 
Brown Bear or Muskrat—take your 
choice in any of these styles: 

Plain coat, 50 inches long; “snappy” 
belted model, 46 inches long; Reefer with 
flap and nal pockets, 36 inches long. 

We cannot over estimate these re- 
markably warm and luxurious lookin 
coats—simply examine them anit 
and be convinced that they are truly 

ins — exceptionally inexpensive. 
At Your Dealer’s 



































Eastern Distributor: The Owen Co., Boston, Mass. 


Western Distributor: Milwaukee Tanning & Clothing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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3 UT this timer on your Ford, Bill, 
and say good-bye to hard start- 
ing, ‘missing’ and jerky pulling. 

I’ve sold this make for 10 years now 
and never had a kick. It’s built right 
—simple and sturdy—like your Ford, 
and it’s guaranteed to wear longer than 
any other timer on the market. It’s 
the same type as is used successfully 
on 3,000,000 Fords.” 














If your Ford car or Fordson 
tractor has ignition troubles, get 
a Milwaukee Timer from your 
dealer or garage for $2.25. Or 
send price direct to factory. 





























Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Brush Assembly 

Gives “Henry” a 
hot, fat spark at 
just theright time 
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dertake to introduce the worship of a new 
god and this stroke of genius saved his life. 

It is about seven and one-half hours by 
train from Athens across to the western 
coast. The railroad is thru some of the 
most fertile land in the country. For miles 
and miles it passes thru vineyards and 
olive groves. In the hills you can see 
hundreds of sheep grazing. You cross 
over the famous Corinthian canal and get 
a glimpse of the ruins of the ancient 
city. Every mile of the way is historic 
and interesting. Patras is the western 
port and it is a lively little city. 

The larger ships on the Mediterranean 
sea do not enter the harbors and go along 
side of the piers—they anchor oftena mile 
from shore and you have to hire boatmen 
to row you to and from the ship. I was 
warned again and again not to trust my- 
self alone in the hands of these boatmen 
after night. I was told that they would rob 
and dump me into the sea and no one 
would ever find out what had become of 
me. Going into the Austrian-Lloyd office 
in Athens I asked for a ticket to Rome. 
The courteous agent informed me that 
the train would leave a little before noon 
and reach Patras about seven-thirty in 
the evening, that the ship would be in 
readiness and that it -would sail at 
10 P. M., reaching Brindisi, Italy, early 
the second morning. 

This agent also said that their ships 
came alongside their pier at Patras so I 
would not have to hire any boatmen. He 
also said that the ticket was sold at a 
reduced rate and was good only on the 
ship sailing the same evening and that to 
get left meant the forfeiture of the ticket. 
Reaching Patras on time and being very 
hungry the first thing was to get something 
to eat. After this I only had about eleven 
cents worth of Greek money left. Imagine 
the surprise in store when the pier was 
reached and the lights of the ship were a 
mile or more away. She had anchored 
out there and would not come to the pier 
at all. 

On reaching the nearest point an enter- 
prising boatman stepped up and in good 
English said, “Take you out to the ship 
sir?” Reac hing into my pocket I pulled 
out this money (it was all in coppers) 
and said “I will give you all the money 
I have to take me to the ship.” He only 
glanced at the money, motioned to another 
man and a boat came noiselessly along the 
pier and I was asked to step in. Sitting 
down in the end of the boat I determined 
not to produce the money until we reached 
the ship. Everything was lovely, we were 
half way or more to the ship when the 
man arose, picked up his lantern and said 
“T will take the money, sir.” Assoon as 
I produced it, life to me was a regular 
whirlwind. 

Instantly the boat was turned around 
and was aienion out into the darkness 
away from ship and shore toward the open 
sea. This was all done almost in a twink- 
ling and I did not have time to get 
seared. Jumping to my feet with determi- 
nation and in the loudest tones I demanded 
the money back. This seemed to be a 
surprise and I was so bold about it that 
they supposed I was armed and had the 
the drop on them. The money was given 
back and they were ordered to get me to 
the shore or ship instantly. With a voice 
most conciliating I was asked to return 
the money to them with the promise to 
get me to the ship at once. Handing the 
money to them, a small looking glass was 
given them as a souvenir. 

As I stood in the boat they soon brought 
it to the ship stairway and handed me the 
looking glass back and I have the frame 
of that glass yet. Going up on the deck 
and sitting down on a seat I looked out 
into the dark waters where this all hap- 
pened and great drops of perspiration 
rolled down my face and I almost fainted 
away. It is needless to say that I would 
not have gone thru that experience again 
for all the money in Greece. 
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IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 
Farm Home Heating Outfits 





Any dealer will furnish in sizes to suit rooms and climatic conditions. 
No. EY Size IDEAL-Arcola with 1 aq. it. of Radiation 


For 2- _ . 176 
Soft it Ete = = = 13 
a icms © 3 sis: + (1S 
No. 1-A Size IDEAL-Arcola with 135 eq. ft. of Radiation $163 
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Shipped complete for snenetinte installation 


The beauty of the IDEAL- Arcola 
method is that no cellar is needed. 
Everything is ononefloor. The Arcola 
is placed in any room that has a chim- 
ney connection. Dio running to cellar. 
Same water is used over and over again 
for years. No fire risk. 


Buy now at present attractive 
prices for outfits complete! 


IDEAL-Arcola outfits consist of the 
boiler and radiutors to heat various 
size houses. Write us your require- 
snontel Unlike stoves, there are no 
coal- “es leaks into the living-rooms. 
The IDEAL-Arcola delivers the soft, z 
radiant warmth of hot water—not the , 
The outfit consists of an IDEAL- 
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REDUCING CARBON TROUBLES 

One of the great worries a tractor 
operator has to contend with, is carbon, 
and all tra@tors suffer from it at regular 
intervals. Have you ever noticed, how- 
ever, that some tractors run longer and 
better between carbon cleanings, than 
others? There are reasons for this and by 
careful operation and proper adjustments, 
it is possible to greatly cutend the time 
between carbon cleanings and get satis- 
factory running at the same time. 

First let us see the various causes that 
tend to produce carbon. Take a piece of 
waste and soak it in kerosene, throw it on 
the ground and light it. Notice what a 
smoky flame is the result. In fact if there 
is no wind blowing, you will soon see 
flakes of soot floating all around. Soot 
of course is carbon. If the same kerosene 
had been properly burned in a table lamp, 
there would have been no soot, therefore 
it is obvious that soot is not the product 
of burning oil, so long as it is burned cor- 
rectly. However, the moment the ratio 
of air and oil is wrong, the result is the 
formation of carbon. Turn a table lamp 
wick way up and a heavy stream of smoke 
is the result, because the supply of air is 
no longer able to properly ad the oil. 
You, perhaps wade how soot can come 
from kerosene, because it is such a clear 
and transparent liquid, but as a matter of 
fact, gasoline, kerosene and lubricating oils 
are nothing more or less than a mixture 
of carbon and hydrogen; about eighty-five 
percent carbon and fifteen percent hydro- 
gen. When properly burned, water and 
carbon-dioxide are formed. With a slight 
air shortage, water, carbon-dioxide and 
carbon-monoxide are formed, the latter 
gas being very poisonous and is the cause 
of many deaths thru running engines in 
closed barns and garages with the car- 
buretor improperly adjusted. With a still 
oe air shortage, the products of com- 

yustion are: water, some carbon-dioxide, 
much carbon-monoxide and free carbon. 

You will frequently notice a heavy 
smoke from the tractor when starting on 
cool mornings, especially after priming 
with a lot of gasoline and here is one cause 
of carbon trouble. 

It is a fact that practically every engine 
requires a richer mixture to start it, than 
to run it and the man who has his car- 
buretor adjusted so he can easily start his 
tractor, is most probably running with a 
mixture that is richer in fuel than is neces- 
sary and is for that reason more liable to 
carbon trouble. 

The oil that leaks by the piston rings, 
into the combustion space, is eliminated 
by burning and as it practically does not 
vaporize and mix with the air, it is burned 
under improper conditions and is another 
cause of carbon formation, 

Rough projections in the cylinder head 
or on the piston and even scratches, form 
spots where carbon can anchor and build 
up, instead of being blown out thru the 
exhaust pipe. Dirt and dust sucked in 
thru the carburetor, lodge in the cylinder 
and form another starting point for 
carbon. 

These are the principal causes of 
carbon forming in the cylinders and they 
can be minimized a great deal by operating 
your tractor about as follows: 

Start without priming if possible, and 
use the choker the least required. Then 
after the tractor has been running five or 
ten minutes, see that the carburetor is ad- 
justed to give as lear: a mixture as it is 
possible and yet get full power from your 
tractor. If, after properly setting the 
carburetor, there is a bluish smoke com- 
ing from 'the engine exhaust and this 
persists in showing more or less all day, 
then there is a possibility that one or more 

of the pistons are leaking oil, that is, allow- 
ing oil to work past the piston into the 
combustion space. The pistons should be 
examined at the first opportunity and the 
trouble remedied. Possibly oversize 
pistons are needed, or new = ih rings. 
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Champ ion No. 3450 Insulator 
Withstands Terrific Heat 


ELD in the Bunsen flame 
three minutes at 2400° Fahren- 
heit, the Champion No. 3450 


Insulator is absolutely uninjured. 

No gasoline motor develops heat to 
within several hundred degrees of that 
temperature. With this wide margin of 
safety Champion Spark Plugs do not 
break or crack under extreme tempera- 
ture conditions. They successfully re- 
sist shocks and vibrations of every nature. 

There is a Champion Spark Plug for 
every type of motor .car, 
truck, tractor, motorcycle 
and stationary engine. Order 
aset from your dealer today. 


Be sure the name Champion 
is on the Insulator and the 
World Trade Mark on the Box 


Champion Spark Plug Company, 


Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of 
Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


DEPENDABLE 
SPARK PLUGS 
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LU] ) ENS COUGH DROPS 
FARM WAGO NS £ 
High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 


running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Street. Quincy, ii. 
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Perhaps s_me of the rings may simply be 
stuck in place or jammed with carbon. 

Be careiul not to flood the engine with 
cylinder oil. Do not give the engine any 
oil in excess of thr t advised by the manu- 
facturer, for you may be sure that his 
recommendation will be ample for the 
needs of your particular engine and any 
extra will. simply be apt to form more 
carbon. 

Keep the spark plugs clean and the 
ignition system in first-class order, for a 
“missing” cylinder always pumps more 
oil than a “firing” one. When scrapin 
carbon out, use a dull putty knife an 
moisten the carbon with kerosene; the 
kerosene will soften the carbon and the 
dull knife will easily scrape it off and tend 
to burnish the surface at the same time. 

If you will pay attention to these de- 
tails, and also keep dust away from the 
carburetor air intake, you will reduce 
your carbon troubles to a minimum and 
get more service out of your tractor, be- 
sides saving fuel into the bargain.—G. P. 


KEEPING THE TRUCK NEW 
(Continued from page 12) p ; 
is so very destructive when a machine is 
speeded. Speeding causes the strain on all 
parts of the truck to be greatly increased. 
The added vibration of a truck that is 
speeded up is quite noticeable. This is 
especially true when equipped with solid 
tires; however, the pneumatics do not 
absorb all the added road shocks. It is the 
great vibration that soon racks the truck 

to pieces. ; ; 

Overspeeding is also more destructive 
to the roads and to the tires due to the 
increased blows on the surface caused by 
ruts. The impact of a slow moving vehicle 
is slight when compared with a high speed 
machine. There is not only greater wear 
and tear on the tires but the speeding 
causes them to overheat which is detri- 
mental. A speed of ten miles an hour 
might be considered a slow speed on some 
roads and reckless speeding on others. For 
this reason the man who drives a part of 
the time on good, smooth roads must be 
doubly cautious when driving on rough 
roads. 

When we remember that Mr. Hadley’s 
truck is practically as good as new after 
two years use and at no cost for repairs, 
we can appreciate the value of not over- 
loading, of not speeding, and of following 
the instructions of the manufacturer in 
taking care of a machine. 


THE COMMUNITY SALES BARN 
(Continued from page 16) 

will provide room for nearly 100 head of 
stock and will seat from 700 to 800 people. 

In several instances the barn forms one 
of'a set of buildings for the county fair 
and is so arranged that it can be used 
for showing stock of all kinds, rooms under 
the tiers of seats form a splendid place for 
the exhibit of agricultural or horticultural 
products. At other times meetings of the 
farmers institutes or short courses or even 
chautauquas are held in the building. 

Many communities could organize and 
build a good barn if some one would 
only start the movement and keep push- 
ing. If you have a county agricultural 
agent in your county, be sure to enlist 
him as one of your captains. He will have 
sources of information to which you may 
not have access. 


THE STORAGE BATTERY 


It is generally agreed that the only Fy 


repair that the car owner should make on 
his storage battery is patching up the tar 
insulator which protects the cells at the 
top. When this becomes broken or dam- 
aged in any len the hole may be filled and 
smoothed over by melting pitch and apply- 
ing it while hot with a wide-bladed knife. 
Any other repairs should receive the atten- 
tion of a battery expert at a regular bat- 
tery service station. 





POWER 


SA 'N OWER depends 





| /| SS upon compression. 
MI RS s Ninety-nine times out of 







a hundred poor com- 


Note how the 

~-f Lt... pression is due to leaky 
pa piston rings. Buy rings 
- 4. a that can’t leak, 


Carbon-No rings are the 
only piston rings that hold 
compression in worn ring 
grooves. They are built in 
two pieces cut on a bevel— 
exerting an up and down 
pressure as well as outward, 
thus filling the ring grooves 
snug even when the grooves 
are worn > of an inch. 
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are made in sizes to fit every gasoline 
and kerosene motor. They will improve 
the smoothness of your passenger car, 
add power to your truck and make your 
tractor more dependable. Don’t say 
“piston rings” to your dealer, Order by 
name, Ask for Carbon-No Piston Rings. 
Insist on getting them. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, write to us. 


STEAM TRACTOR AUTO & MFG. CO., Ring Building, Sioux City, Iowa 


Piston rings donot 
teak through the 
cut, nor the 
outside, but from 
behind. If the ring 
fills the groove it 
cannot leak. Car- 
bon-No’s fill the 
groove always. 
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Highest quality— Roofing Products 





Sold by weight 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 


farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYsToONnE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofi d Sidi 
Purposes, but are oe | adapted for Culverts, Tanks. Sr cine and all 4 
Enequsiod gorvice. Bald marca ee copper erohante Peck for the fee 

: ng meta! merchants. t 
below regular brands. Shall we send our valuable “Better Butidings”* bookie 
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COST OF ROAD DRAGGING | 

In this section of the country a certain 
percentage of our road mileage is looked 
after by the counties. This portion com- 

rises the main traveled bani especially 

rom one town to the other. The rest of 
our roads are in the charge of the various 
township officials. Last year the county 
commissioners of this country tried a 
new plan with the dragging of the county 
roads. Instead of paying so much per 
mile each time a mile of road was dragged, 
they made the flat rate of $15 per mile 
for the season, the person doing the 
dragging entering into a contract to drag 
the maa each time during the year when 
dragging is needed. Farmers living along 
the roads were, as a rule, hired to do the 
dragging, and each dragger usually con- 
tracted for three or four miles running each 
way from his home, thus having enough for 
a half-day of work when hitching up. 

There are many who contend that $15 
per mile is not enough to pay for dragging 
for the year, providing the work is done 
right and whenever it should be done. 
Others say that while it may not pay aver- 
age wages for man and four horses during 
a year of excessive rainfall, it is a fair 
return when the season is normal. Still 
others are willing to do the work at this 
price, feeling that while at times it may 
not pay a full wage, as long as they are 
working for the benefit of the road they 
travel most themselves they are willing to 
do the work at this price, letting donation 
make up the difference, if there is any. 
Those who have kept track of the number 
of times they have dragged the roads the 
past two years say it means a price of 
about $1 per mile for each dragging, that 
fifteen times is the average necessary to 
drag a road during a year. 

The contract calls for double dragging, 
that is, cutting two widths on either side 
of the center, whenever necessary, and but 
a single trip when such will cover the sur- 
face that is rutted. There is no doubt but 
that this dragging will do fully $15 per 
mile of benefit to the roads, and at the 
same time we believe it pays the man doing 
it a fair price for his time.—H. H., Kan. 


A ROADWAY WHICH RAISES THE 
VALUE 

Oftentimes a person builds, fixes or 
makes some new contrivance as an aid to 
his work, with the result that unexpected 
benefits accrue. Such happened in the 
case of A. G. Dooley a well-known farmer 
near Davis county, Iowa, when he built 
a dam to afford a crossing for a creek. 
The dam not only proved a successful 
bridge, but in four years entirely filled 
the ditch. 

The creek ran between Mr. Dooley’s 
house and the road, thus necessitating its 
being crossed several times a day. Some 
powe, b might say that such a location was 
a bad place for a building site. But not 
so, as the creek was the only drawback to 
the location, and in fact, a winding creek 
as that would naturally add beauty to 
any farmstead, whether otherwise pic- 
turesque or not. 

To be truthful the creek was a very 
small ditch when the buildings were placed 
in that particular location some two score 
of years ago. The tools of erosion never 
ceased working havoc and at the time 
the dam was built, the ditch had gained 
the magnitudinous dimensions of twenty- 
eight feet wide and about fourteen feet 
deep. 

For many years a bridge was used as a 
means of crossing the ditch. Knowing the 
nature of the soil in southeastern lowa 
we were not surprised to know that one 
end or other of the bridge was washed 
out every other year or so. This not only 
became a continual source of trouble but 
was also a source of danger. After each 
heavy rain Mr. Dooley had to be careful 
in driving over the first time or two to 
be sure the bridge was still secure. 

To overcome this inconvenience a 
































Behold the foolish motorist trying to get wind into a sieve-like 
tire. 

Just blamed foolishness, isn’t it? 

But it’s really as sensible as trying to get efficient service out 
of a motor that wheezes its power away through leaky valves. 
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The ideal compound for quickly and easily cutting away the carbon 
—for making the valves of every motor clean, true-seated, power tight. 


There is no material harder, sharper, faster cutting than CARBO- 
RUNDUM. 


The compound is simply a mixture of the tiny evenly graded Carbo- 
rundum grains and a hich quade grease—therefore there is no compound 
that cuts so fast, so clean. 


It eases that valve grinding job surprisingly. 


jones can at your request. Put up in bandy 
combination cans and in one and five pound tins 


Sold by bardware and accessory dealers everywhere. 


The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Boston Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Grand Rapids Milwaukee 


Other Carborundum Products that should be in every garage are—Carborundum 
and Aloxite grinding wheels, Niagara grinders and Aloxite Cloth 








s 2, Remove a stump as guickly 


as youd milk a cow ! 





Dean Johnson, of Netherlands, Missouri, writes: 


“Within ten minutes from the time I started work on the 
firet stump I had it out in pieces that I could handle easily, 
although I bad never done any blasting before.’’ 
Our book, “Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder,”’ gave Mr. 
Johnson all the information that he needed. After ceading it you 
should be able to take out stumps as fast as he did. It also tells how 
to use Atlas Farm Powder for breaking boulders, planting trees, 
making ditches, etc. Write for this book NOW. 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Division SF15, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dealers everywhere 
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Successful Farming will always be found in the homes of successful farmers 











dam was constructed during the summer 
of 1915. In building the dam, Mr. Dooley 
first placed a sixteen inch road culvert 
on the bottom to take care of the runoff 
in case of rain. There would have been 
a continual mud hole back of the dam 
had this feature been overlooked. The 
top was wide enough so that any of the 
farm implements could be easily hauled 
across. 

The dam or bridge was so constructed 
that the surface was fully two feet above 
the edges of the gully so that in all cases of 
excess water, and when it was impossible 
for the culvert tube to take care of the 
overflow, the water was compelled to go 
around the ends of the dam on sodded 
ground. This method eliminated the 
eroding of the loose soil on the surface of 
the dam. The sides and top of the dam 
were then heavily seeded to rye and sweet 
clover,as the combination will afford a 
quick and lasting sod. Sod isa great aid 
in the prevention of soil washing in any 
form. 

With the first rain following the con- 
struction of the dam Mr. Dooley saw 
that the falling water would soon eat 
under the dam. To overcome this a 
plank spillway was built on the down 
stream side of the dam. This spillway was 
built, not only to convey the water away 
that came thru the culvert, but to stop 
the churning effect of the overflow water. 

Silt Clogs Culvert 

Almost simultaneously with the start- 
ing of the erosion on the low side of the 
dam, a fill started to take place above. The 
water was retarded at the earth obstruc- 
tion and dirt settled. In a short time the 
culvert was entirely covered over and it 
looked as tho the earth bridge would be 
a failure. 

Not so, it merely gave Mr. Dooley a 
new idea so he cleaned out the dirt around 
the upstream side of the tube and placed 
on an elbow with the open end up. On 
this was placed a sixteen inch tile. In 
the course of a rain or two the silt had 
filled to the top of this tile, after which 
another was added. This was continued 
until during the summer of 1918 the gull 
back of the dam was completely filled. 
This was immediately put to sod to pre- 
vent the reoccurrence of the feat again. 

Mr. Dooley’s ys troubles are ended 
at this particular place and he is now 
building ‘dams for dam’s sake,” and not 
for bridge’s sake to heal the other washes 
on his farm. He is confident that he can 
battle with the tools of erosion and win 
out.—A. W. T., Ia. 


TOOL BOX 

One of the best time and money savers 
I ever used about the farm was a portable 
tool box filled with quick-repair material, 
calculated for the job on hand. In addition 
to the tools carried in the ordinary tool box 
I kept, in this extra box, a heavy hammer, 
a chunk of railroad iron, a pipe wrench, 
and an assorted lot of nails, screws, burrs, 
bolts, harness leather, buckles, snaps, 
picture wire (it’s strong and liable), cord, 
etc. The box followed me Sem the time 
the plows started in the spring until they 
stopped in the fall, and it saved me many 
a lee time, especially in the rush of 
harvest.—H. J. H. 


TO SELL SURPLUS FRUIT 
A farmer living not far from one of 
our big midwestern towns has found a way 
to sell the surplus fruit crop, consisting 
of a few apples, strawberries, and the like. 
His plan is to put a bulletin-board out 
near the road, and on this he prints, in 
letters big enough to be seen by a fast 
moving autoist, what he has to sell, and 
the price. If it happens to be apples that 
he is selling, he has them all ready picked 
and in the basket, and it takes but a 
minute for the autoist to trade his money 
for a treat of fruit “right from the coun- 
try.” By the by, it’s Mrs. Farmer who 

acts as salesewoman—and treasurer! 
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Make Yours a Closed Car 
For Bad Weather Driving. 





Have Two Cars in One 


A Real Closed Car for Winter and an Open Car for Summer 


Dowhat thousandsof otherfarmers Each Top has adome light and all are 
aredoing. GetanAnchorTopforyour upholstered in a rich whipcord. Doors 
opencar. Transformitintoabeautiful, and windows fit snugly and won't sag. 
cozy sedan or coupe for winter. Then 
you can drive in comfort in all kinds 20 Models for 
of weather. Rain, snow, sleetorstormy puick Essex Ford Dod tial 
winds will make no difference when Maxwell Reo Chevrolet Willys-Knight 
you have your Write for 


warm, luxurious 
closed car to step [Free Book 


Elncligt Gf 
into. “ Oo ree illustra ookle 
Coupe ‘i describing Anchor 


Forsummerdriv- 





ing you can have Glass -Enclosed Tone in ott ptyice and 
ouropencaragain send you prices and 
or theAnchor Top name of Anchor Top 


can easily be lifted off and your .. dealernearest you. Write for this information 
ular extension top put on. _* a today. Mail pelle now. No obligation. 


words, you really have two cars in one, ANCHOR TOP & BODY CO. 
when you have an Anchor Top. 360 South St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


More Than ‘‘Just a Top” Fine Coach Builders for 30 Years 
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An Anchor Top on your car has all 


the elegance of a fine, custom-made — TOP & BODY CO. 


South St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


closed car. Each Anchor Top is de- ; : - ‘eer ‘ 
comad £ ‘Ge car and tein Without incurrin obligation I would like to 

sign ora a ic ca n see illustrated booklet and price of Anchor 

nizes so completely with the lines of Top for 

the body that it seems actually built eS TE CT err a 

into the body. I ETE ARR 


Anchor Tops fasten right onto the 
body irons and won't rattle or squeak. 
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Re Sp onds TA roos—|2 
Nature ison your side |==>=|7 
every time you eat sa /Z 





For this sturdy blend of wheat and © 
malted barley supplies body and 
brain with just the elements of 


nutrition that Nature demands 
for health and vigor. 


Grape:Nuts is a Sugar Saver 
“There's a Reason” 
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A MOTORIZING EXPERIENCE 

Counting the furrows before they are 
turned is probably as bad practice as tak- 
ing a census of the eggs andl listing them as 
chickens. | ran across an example of this 
too previous furrow counting last year in 
a farm implement publication. The fol- 
lowing item appeared in that paper: 

The farmer of today is ever striving to attain the 
height of efficiency in his business. He is not 
content to plug along with equipment that the pas+ 
generation knew as the finest in the land, but is 
insisting that his place be modernized with the 
latest of farm adiinemn, 

One of these farmers who is looking into the 
future is Fay Wright of ———————-, Iowa. He is 
owner of an 800-acre farm near that place and it is 
one of the finest tracts of land in the state. Early 
this season Mr. Wright decided to replace the horses 
with tractors. He bought three large machines. 
Last week he was again in Omaha and signed con- 
tracts for three motor cultivators. 

His slogan is “speed and efficiency” and he in- 
tends to motorize his entire place before the year 
is over. Motor trucks are the next item on Mr. 
Wright's list and it is probable that several of these 
horseleas vehicles will be there in time to haul his 
grain to market. Mr. Wright has given close at- 
tention to the possibilities of power farming and 
believes that in the near future few, if any, horses 
will have to be fed on the Wright power farm. 

A few months after this article appeared 
Mr. Wright was not in a state of mind to 

ive another such optimistic interview, but 
fre still believes that “the time is coming, 
and is probably not very far distant, when 
farming will be done largely by machines.” 

“T started in heavily with tractors and 
other power farm implements on account 
of the labor scarcity brought on by the 
war and I have learned a great deal that 
would have been of much value to me had 
I known it before. Among other things I 
have found out that the best policy is to 
start in lightly with new machinery, just 
as you would with a new crop you were 
not sure was adapted to your conditions, 

“In the first. place 1 bought two tractors, 
one 12-25 and one 18-36, and three four- 
cylinder motor cultivators. The plow 
tractors are all right, except that many 
of them are overrated by the manu- 
facturers. But they do welhenewsh, and 
have made farming easier for me. The 
motor cultivators that I bought were de- 
signed to handle two rows at a time, but 
we had to give up the job. They wouldn’t 
do the business in our fields and the soil 
is not particularly difficult. They would 
have plowed one row very well, I think. 
Also we might have done better work with 
them if we haa received better service 
from the.people with whom we did busi- 
ness in this case. This lack of service was 
so bad that I finally was driven to resort 
to a lawsuit. I am going to make use of 
these motor cultivators for planting corn 
and listing, but not for cultivating. It is 
possible that some machines do this work 
to the satisfaction of the farmer, but you 
can’t prove it by me.” 

What Mr. Wright has said about service 
to the buyer of farm motors should be of 
interest to manufacturers and dealers. A 
lack of service may be just as disastrous 
as having a machine that is lacking in 
some essential particular. All of the 
neighbors in this case have become sus- 
vicious and it will now require a lot more 
1ard work to “sell”? them on the motor 
cultivator idea. Some of them will be 
harder to lard than Wright himself. 

Mr. Wright had been optimistic enough 
to sell off half of his horses, but he has 
since bought more and now says that he 
will never sell them off again until he has 
had the necessary demonstration. He 
grows somewhere round four hundred 
acres of corn and it is very important to 
have the cultivating go on without much 
let up. 

But in spite of this disa 
cutting down the horse la 
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farmer is a booster for tractors and such. 
He says that any large farmer should have 
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Quality that promotes the ut- 


on rough, rocky, rugged, rutty 
roads. 

Safety that makes treacherous 
“going” secure at all times, 
for the Vacuum Cup Tread is 
guaranteed not to skid on 
wet, slippery pavements. 

Prices that represent the great- 
est economy, no matter how 


have been paying for other 
makes. 


Adjustment basis—per warranty 


tag attached to each casing: 
Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires, 


Channel Tread Cord Tires, 


Pennsyloanta Auto Tubes “Ton Tested” 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
of AMERICA, JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct Factory Branches 
Throughout the United States and Canada 


Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York 





Nov., 1920 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


Tim teeaetsn PRICES "WAY DOWN 
a 

ae ee etal) We've knocked the bottom out 
of high cost of fence building. 
We Pay the Freight and save 
you money. Here’sa man that 


-# Saved 38 per cent 
Okla., 


“Mr. R. D. Dillard, Mit 
es: 
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38. 
You will never know how much you can save thru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling plan until youget our freecatalog. Write today 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 220 Muncle, Ind. 
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a motor cultivator nowadays, The fact 
that it is not exactly out of the ex- 
perimental stage should not deter him. He 
should be willing to spend some of his 
time giving such machinery a fair trial. 


The farmer who a lange acreage can 
afford to do this, for he is helping to perfect 
something that he wants and that nearly 
all, age + nage A _ to have. | . 

am going eep on ng these 
cultivators in my fields,” says Me Wright. 
‘My boysays that oneof these machines is 
much easier to handle than four horses 
and he would like to see the day when we 
can use them entirely. We can also use 
them for other purposes such as planting 
and listing. The tractors for plowing are 
fine and same engines do our thresh- 
ing. 

“The more you can motorize your farm 
the better the hired man likes it, but you 
must have a better grade of men to handle 
such machinery. Last year I paid my men 
who were capable of dling these ma- 
chines $4.50 a day. The man who uses a 
team must get up an hour earlier than the 
tractor drivers in order to start work in the 
field at the same time. They have to quit 
the field earlier in the evening in order to 
get to the supper table at the same time 
as the men with the oily overalls. You 
can’t blame a man for preferring the 
tractor. 

“If things had gone along as I had 
planned when I bought the tractors and 
cultivators I would have done away with 
the horse barn, turned it into a tractor 
barn. As it is { will build a tractor barn 
equipped to do repairing easily.’””—C.E.G. 


A COUNTRY SCHOCL CAFETERIA 
Continued from page 11 

All new departures in the school or any- 
where else for that matter, must go thru 
the mill of doubt and the innovation of 

utting that most sacred of all subjects, 
Cemnnsiiine. into the school, had to pass 
muster. I was interested to find out from 
some of the parents what they thot about 
the home economics course. 

Mrs. R. W. Strong, who has one girl in 
the course said, “At first I did not take to 
it very kindly and doubted whether or not 
the course could teach much that the girls 
did not know already. Furthermore, 
Dorothy did not like the teacher very well 
at first but she went ahead with the work 
just the same and now I can see that 

orothy’s home economics work in the 
school makes quite a difference in the work 
she does at home.” 

Another parent, Mrs. E. C. Gier, when 
asked as to how she viewed the home 
economics course which her daughter Edna 
was taking in the Star City high school, 
replied, “I formerly believed that mothers 
were able to teach their daughters all they 
should know about housework and home- 
making, but I have come to the conclusion 
that this is not so, mainly because we 
mothers have not had the advantage of 
scientific and technical training. More- 
over we frequently feel that we are too 
busy to teach our daughters what they 
ought to know. All too often we do it our- 
selves rather than take the time to tell 
how to do it. I believe that Edna’s train- 
ing in the vocational home economics 
course has been of great value to her.” 

} Altho this course has been in operation 
but a short time its growth shows great 
possibilities and the reception given the 
school cafeteria idea shows what a wide- 
awake aggressive teacher can do to make 
the work more practical, interesting and 
helpiul to the community, pupils and 
patrons. As indicated before, the cafe- 
teria is self-supporting, the charges bein 
made sufficient to cover only the cost o 
materials, and the class does the work for 
the training it gives them. 


Sharp discs, whether on the harrow or 
the drill, mean less draft and a better 
job than is possible with dull ones. 
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ERE’S a real money’s-worth 
car from every point of view. 


There's a Briscoe show-room near you. 
Free booklet mailed on request. 


BRISCOE 


The Leader of Light Weight Cars 








Touring Car 
Four-door Sedan 


It’s mighty good to look at; roomy 
and comfortable to ride in; and 
the world-famous Briscoe motor 
gives you plenty of power for any 


kind of going, at remarkably low 
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\ MAKES HARD WORK 


EASY 


fuel expense. 


The New Briscoe has already 
proved itself the sensation of the 


year in motordom, 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


54-Inch Springs— 


long and flat—make the 
roughest road smooth and 
enjoyable, because of their 
easy action and freedom 
from recoil, 
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SINGLE-DOUBLE-TRIPLE POWER 


FREE TRIAL 





WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TO-DAY hy 
ITALSO TELLS ABOUT THE WORLD FAMOUS smallest, low cut, green, rotten, 
FULLY GUARANTEED tap-rooted stumps or trees, either 
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in swamp or on hillsides tn min- 
utes. methods take hours. 
Made of tough steel. Weighs less. 
Will last a life time. You alone 
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FOUR PLANS OF PAYMENT 


MOHR STEEL CO. 


2814 26th St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 














WANTED — 1500 RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS 


no experience; train for this profession thru spare time 
home-study; easy terms; $11¢@ te $200 monthly and 
expenses guaranteed, or money back. Ow ; local or 
traveling; under big men who reward ability. Get Free 





Booklet G-18. Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N.Y. 











FEW minutes’ work with 

the shrubbery and vines 

in the fall will insure the 
results of the season’s labor and 
give one reasonable guarantee 
that it will not come to naught. 
There is no profit or pleasure in 
working a whole season to get 
a start of shrubbery and then 
have cold weather descend upon 
one before this can be done. 
Then, in the spring, we come to 
the “realizing sensation’ . that 
a good deal of our shrubbery has 
winter killed. 

In all soft wood shrubs it is 
advisable not to indulge in late 
fall pruning. This is because 
frost has a habit of entering the 
soft center of the stem or branch 
and traveling with comparative 
ease thru it down to the roots, 
and once the frost gets to the roots, your shrub will pass away. 
Fall planting is advised by many peopleand it seems to offer 
chances of success, if it is done at the proper time. But too 
many of us are apt to do it too late and our shrubs will either 
be killed, or so greatly impaired in vitality by the following 
spring, as to be worth little for the purpose intended. Shrubs 
may be planted in the fall, 
provided there is going to be 





General Jacqueminot rose as 
pruned back for second 
growing season. 






FALL WORK WITH SHRUBBERY 


A Few Minutes’ Time Will Assure the Season’s Success 


They bloom in May and continue in heavy plumage all season, 
Hydrangeas are also good for ordinary plantings. They do 
not, however, have the heavy foliage that the spirea has, but 
they have a larger leaf. They bloom late in the summer, usually 
in August, having large spikes of tiny white flowers. They 
closely resemble the snowball in bloom. 

For hedges, either for the garden or around the lawn, the 
California privet is the hardiest and will not winter kill, except 
in unusual seasons. Only slight mulching is necessary to insure 
it even in the extreme sections. It can be trimmed at any 
heighth or manner desired and presents a solid wall of green 
thruout the growing season. A slight hilling up of the dirt 
around the roots is desirable, if you live in a section where winter 
thaws and freezes take place with any frequency. A mulch of 
leaves or straw will aid in preventing trouble. In sections, such 
as thru Iowa, Nebraska and Illinois, the mulching with dirt 
will be sufficient. In burning the leaves or garden refuse, be 
careful that the fire doesn’t get in around the leaves mulching 
the hedge. We lost a good strip of hedge that way once. It 
don’t take much of a blaze to put the privet out of business. 

In the way of porch climbers, we prefer the honeysuckle to 
all others. It requires a trellis, not being a clinger, and it is 
a little slower in growth, but once established it will give you 
the thickest growth of any. It is especially desirable where one 
wants a west sun screen for the porch. It must be trained oc- 
casionally to the trellis, but once started it will keep on going. 

In the way of fall and winter care for honeysuckles, all that 
we have found necessary is a slight mulching of manure and 
straw. This we do not be- 
lieve necessary to prevent 








sufficient time between the 
jlanting and freezing weather 
for the roots to make a start. 
Not much of a start is re- 
quired, but if they are un- 
abletodothis they will, in the 
majority of cases, succumb to 
“winter killing.” 

In planting, at any time, do 
not be afraid of digging a big 
hole in the ground, in spread- 
ing out the roots well, and 
in putting your whole weight 
down on the dirt in tamping 
it around the roots. It is 
necessary to pack the soil as 








winter killing, but we add it 
more as a fertilizer than any- 
thing else. 

For clumps around porch 
steps, there is nothing hardier 
and easy to grow than the old 
iris or flag. If one wants a 
high growing and flowering 
iris the Japanese is the best, 
being more showy than the 
common variety. In the 
matter of fall care and at- 
tention, “there ain’t any” so 
far as we have ever found. 
And your iris will keep right 
on-coming, multiplying every 





firmly as possible, in order to 
eliminate the air around the 
roots, if the shrub is to live. : 

An application of plenty of water, and you can hardly use too 
much, will aid in packing down the soil after you get thru 
tamping down the dirt. Water will settle soil quicker and better 
than anything else you can use, if you use enough of it. 

In fall planting, it is not advisable to prune back the shrubs 
or vines when planted. It is best to wait until spring to do this. 
In hardwood shrubs, fall pruning may be indulged in with 
comparative safety and it will lessen the work in spring just 
that much. The best 
time imaginable to plan 


Spireas (bridal wreath) are fine for corners. 


season and giving you new 
shoots to transplant into 
other beds and clumps. The 
long-bladed leaves stay green all summer. The flower comes 
early, then dies down. 

If you are attempting to winter roses outdoors, it is assumed 
that you have the hardy or hybrid perpetuals. They are the 
only varieties that can be safely handled in the Middle West 
as a rule. Some contend that the tea roses are being winte 
successfully in Canada outdoors, but even tho Canada is colder 
than the Middle West, there is some explanation for their suc- 
cess with tea roses. 
Canadian winters are 





next season’s plantings 
especialiy of shrubs anc 
ornamental vines, is 
while going over the 
shrubbery in the fall. 
One can take stock of 
what has been accom- 
plished and just what is 
needed better than at 
any other time. The 
shrubs, as a rule, are still 
in leaf and their size and 
appearance is_ better 
ied than when dor- 
mant. 

The hardiest shrubs, 
for either massed or in- 
dividual planting, are | 
the various spireas, the 
old bridal wreath being 
the favorite. We have 
never had them winter 
kill. In three years they 








have made as high a 
growth as one desires 
and they are subject to 
very few diseases or 
pests. They can be cut 
or pruned almost at will 
and make excellent 
trimmed hedges when 
used for that purpose. 











On the left honeysuckle at end of second year. 


cold all thru; they do 
not have the thaws and 
freezes we have and 
the snow stays on all 
winter. Here we could 
perhaps winter the tea 
roses also if we had 
that advantage; it is 
the alternating thaw- 
ing and freezing that 
winterkills roses. 

The hybrid perpetu- 
als will give one prac- 
tically as much satis- 
faction in bloom as the 
teas, and they winter 
with a great deal less 
danger. If one prunes 
carefully and feeds 
them well they will 
produce two and three 
crops of bloom a 
season, with one or two 
exceptions, and prac- 
tically rival the con- 
tinuous tea bloomers. 

In matter of winter 
protection, as soon as 
cold weather begins, 
commence to pull the 
dirt around the roots 
and keep this up 
Continued on page 123 





On right White American Beauty 
rose at end of first season. 
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Better Barn Roofs at Lower Cost 


ERTAIN-TEED has always been lower in price 
than the less modern types of roofing. This was 
true when building materials and skilled labor 

were not so high as today. 


It is even more true now, because, generally speaking, 
Certain-teed costs the user less than it did years ago. 


In the few places where the price is not lower, the 
increase is much less, proportionately, than the in- 
creased cost of labor and materials. 


Certain-teed has always cost much less to lay. Be- 
cause of the present high wages, the saving in laying 
costs effected by Certain-teed, is greater than ever. 


But Certain-teed does more than reduce building 
costs; it gives you a better roof—a weather-proof, 
rust-proof, and spark-proof roof—guaranteed for five, 
ten and fifteen years, according to thickness. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
General Offices, Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Certain: 
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Cornell x\Voodx Boarda 


= ‘ ” Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 





















Up Goes Another Great Mill to Supply 


More Cornell Panels 


- fast has the tide of popularity turned to Cor- Cornell ranks in highest favor with multitudes of 


nell-Wood-Board that although we produce farmers because no other wallboard contains these 
millions of feet every week we have not been valuable improvements: 
able to supply enough. 1. Cornell’s “Mill-Primed” Surface—it takes paint or 
Another great mill now nearing completion will calcimine perfectly without priming; this saves 
double our output. much labor and expense. 

2. Cornell’s “Triple-Sizing” Process—gives Cornell 

Thousands of homes, tenant houses, garages, milk triple protection against moisture, expansion and 
and poultry houses are attractively, warmly lined contraction. 
with Cornell Panels instead of lath and plaster. 3. Cornell’s “Oatmeal” Finish—the handsomest sur- 
Not only is Cornell less expensive, but easily ap- face effect produced in a wallboard of any kind. 
plied to the joists and studding or over damaged Place orders with your lumberman far in advance 
plaster by anyone who can drive a nail. to insure delivery when wanted. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, D-3 General Offices, Chicago 
Water Power, Mills and Timber Lands in Wisconsin 


Two widths, 32 and 48 inches; eight 


Cornell comesevrapped in dustproof 
lenghts from 6 to 16 feet 


packages of 10 panels each 





hen, 
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no government supervision and the one 


that has not been tested. The bulls on 
such farms must pass a satisfactory 
oe examination and must be kept 
1sO 


ated and quarantined from the rest of 


the herd. Animals to be bred must be 
taken to the bull and bred on neutral 
ground, and the bull must be controlled 
on a staff or a halter. 

These are simple rules and regulations 
that any thes = farmer or breeder can 
be expected to live up to. If he does not 
live up to them in spirit as well as in letter 
the state and federal authorities will cancel 
their cooperation, for it must be remem- 
bered that there is nothing compulsory 
about this plan—a man can choose the 
path he will follow. The men who now 
have accredited herds and are reaping the 
benefits of having animals that are 
certified to be free of tuberculosis are those 
who had sense enough to realize that a 
clean herd is a better producing herd and 
that buyers will be willing to pay more 
money for animals from such a herd. 
Without any compulsion there have been 
more applicants for tests than could be 
accommodated with the funds and men 
available. It is probable that much of the 
antagonism to the test in past years was 
due to the fact that attempts were made 
to legislate the plague out of existence by 
forcing farmers and breeders to test their 
cattle and slaughter the reactors. It is now 
possible for certain sections, such as 
counties, to rid themselves of tuberculous 
cattle by putting the matter up to popular 
vote. This is a hopeful sign that some day 
the whole country will be free. If this 
tendency keeps on increasing it is in- 
teresting to speculate upon what may be 
the conditions in the country say twenty 
years from this time. One man wonders 
what will be the status then of a herd that 
is not accredited. Will there then be, he 
asks, a discredited herd list for the con- 
venience of those who are in the market 
for good breeding stock? 

Makes Rapid Progress 

Only a little more than two and a half 
yonas have elapsed since this accredited- 
nerd plan was adopted by the states and 
the federal officials and approved by a 
committee of breeders. Surprising prog- 
ress has been made considering that at 
first the appropriations were very small. 
In the beginning there were a few state- 
accredited herds in Minnesota, Illinois 
and Wisconsin, where the plan had been 
tried out for a few years. These herds 
were ready to be admitted immediately 
or very soon after the inauguration of the 
plan. On December 1, 1918, a little less 
than one year after the adoption of the 
plan, there were 204 accredited herds in 
the United States with a total of 5,743 
cattle. On March 31, 1919, when the 
second list was issued, there were 782 herds 
containing 19,000 cattle. At the same 
time there were 6,535 herds with approxi- 
mately 80,000 cattle that had passed one 
test successfully. 

_On the second anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the plan, last December, there 
were 1,355 herds with 35,204 cattle fully 
accredited and 12,838 herds with a total 
of 191,428 cattle that had successfully 
peas the first test in preparation for 
ull certification. The last report, issued 
a short time ago, shows that there are now 





3,343 accredited herds containing 48,562 
purebreds and 34,485 grades. There were 
15,020 herds under supervision that had 
passed one test without a reactor having 
been found. In these herds there were 
96,894 purebreds and 184,836 grade cattle. 
The total now under government super- 
vision, including those herds in which 
some reactors have been found, amounts 
to 23,679 herds containing 219,785 pure- 
breds and 304,879 grades. These figures 
begin to look as if we are going somewhere 
in this fight against our greatest livestock 
disease and the rate at which they have 
been increasing shows that when appro- 
priations are large enough the campaign 
will develop speed. And, remember again, 
that this te-tmg is voluntary on the part 
of the owners of the cattle. ‘While the 
figures give a fair estimate of the progress 
of the work,” says Dr. J. A. Kiernan, chief 
of the Tuberculosis Eradication Division 
of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, “they give a very feeble exposi- 
tion of the sentiment of the livestock own- 
ers of this nation in regard to this problem. 
When the plan was launched it was neces- 
sary to take up the inaguration of the 
work in each of the states. We had to 
start from the ground floor and build up 
state by state, and now every state in the 
union has adopted the plan and it is in 
actual operation in forty-five states. The 
number of accredited herds and those 
herds which have passed one successful 
test represent only a portion of the total 
number of herds in the United States that 
are under supervision. The total number 
of tests that have so far been applied 
under this system is 1,100,000. This is 
a good showing, but it represents a very 
minute portion of the total cattle popula- 
tion of the country. But when we analyze 
the work we come to the conclusion that 
most of the herds now being supervised 
are owned by the most progressive breed- 
ers in the country. Among some of the 
breeds practically every prominent herd 
has been entered as a candidate for a 
certificate. It is clearly demonstrated 
that the best breeders in America see in 
the system a practical plan for getting rid 
of the disease, and atthesametimepresent 
to the public the fact that | have 
animals of extraordinary value from a 
health standpoint. 
Limited by Funds 

“The demand of accredited-herd work 
is increasing, but it has been found neces- 
sary to cut down our force of veterinarians 
on account of insufficient funds for carry- 
ing on the work. There is plenty of money 
for indemnities for reactors slaughtered 
for the reason that there are not enough 
men to test the herds for which requests 
have been entered. The state and federal 
forces, however, will be increased as time 
goes on and it is reasonable to expect that 
within a few years there will more 
than a thousand employees giving all 
their time to this work. But this will not 
be sufficient. There are tens of thousands 
of herds to be cleaned up and thousands of 
counties to be freed of the disease before 
we can say we have made great progress. 
As we go on we must enlist the services 
of every available competent person in the 
country. The private veterinarian will 
play an important part in the campaign, 
that is, those veterinarians who demon- 
strate that they are capable of doing the 
work satisfactorily. 

“The accredited-herd plan has been 
endorsed by all the purebred cattle breed- 
ing asociations in the country and has 
been approved by practically every agri- 
cultural and livestock journal. And it is 
standing the test of time. Occasionally 
accredited herds will be found to contain 
tuberculous animals, but if we do the best 
we can with it there will be so few errors 
that we will raise the veterinary profes- 
sion to the highest place it has omey 
in the estimation of the livestock world.” 

Since the accredited-herd plan has now 
been in operation for some time, farmers 
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will naturally expect to hear from those 
who have had experience in ridding their 
herds of the disease and keeping them free 
long enough to receive a certificate. From 
the tone of the letters on file in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry it will be rather hard 
to find many opinions that are not favor- 
able. But let some of these men speak for 
themselves: 

Here is what an Indiana Guernsey 
breeder says: “Inasmuch as it is impos- 
sible to place a value upon the ease of 
mind coming from the absolute knowledge 
that the members of one’s family and the 
patrons of one’s dairy are using milk and 
cream from a herd free from tuberculosis, 
it is impossible to estimate the value to us 
of the tuberculin test as administered by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, 

“From a commercial standpoint, how- 
ever, aside from the danger of tl loss 
of animals from the ravages of the disease 
the fact that our herd is on the accredi 
list saves us much of the expense of ad- 
vertising, increases the value of and the 
demand for our dairy products and breed- 
ing stock. 

“Had it not been for the tuberculin test 
our entire herd would have been infected 
by animals purchased. There were seven- 
teen head in the herd bought and they 
were “eee as healthy as you could 
wish. pon application of the test by a 
bureau man a majority of them were 
found to be qubsneulen. If these diseased 
animals had been taken into our herd we 
would have lost thousands of dollars and 
several years in putting our herd in the 
position it now occupies.” 

A Holstein breeder of Watertown, Wis- 
consin, has this to say: “It gives me great 
pleasure to be able to indorse a movement 
which I believe is going to be a life saver 
for the breeder who is playing the game 
on top of the table. The accredited-herd 

lan makes the purebred game a safer, 
tter and more encouraging proposition. 

“T have my herd on the list. This fact 
relieves me of that constant dread of in- 
fection which haunts a man who does 
not know where he is with reference to 
tuberculosis. I know that if I should be 
unlucky enough to pick up the disease in 
my herd it will be fA reorhe. § in the incubat- 
ing stage, and in consequence I forestall 
heav Tae which many unfortunate 
breeders have experienced. 

“A true test of its merit may be realized 
when I tell you that I have yet to hear a 
word of destructive criticism. I have 
talked to many breeders on the subject. 
The test to become general among cattle- 
men has only to be explained to them. 
All our boys in this vicinity want to get 
on the list.” 

Any Breeder Can Do It 

Ira Inman, secretary of the Brown Swiss 
Cattle Breeders’ Association, has changed 
his mind about the plan. ‘We ourselves 
were rather slow in taking up the plan 
thinking it was very cumbersome and 
that it would put us to a great deal of 
trouble,” he says, “but we were more than 
pleased with it and do not think there is 


anything in it but what any breeder of 
pureb cattle can do and live up to 
without any great inconvenience. We 


find that many of the breeders are taking 
hold of it, and have yet to hear of anyone 
not being well satisfied with the plan after 
having once started. It seems to be a 
matter of education to get the breeder 
started and of course in a short time when 
more of them have accredited herds it will 
make matters very simple and easy, and 
we will have clean herds instead of those 
that are nowinfected. I think it is the 
best plan for the purpose that we have 
ever known.” 

It is the opinion of Giltner Brothers, 
Kentucky Hereford breeders, that “co- 
operative tuberculosis eradication as now 
being conducted is the greatest forward 
step that has been taken in a decade, and 

Continued on page 102 
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SOME FARM COSTS 

Costs of production is a subject that is 
becoming intensely interesting to all 
farmers. When a dairyman is offered a 
contract to sell his milk at so much a 
hundred pounds, he is not likely to know 
how much it cost him to produce that 
milk and what margin of profit he will 
make when he sells it, unless he has been 
keeping some very careful accounts. The 
same is true of the man who is producing 
beef, pork or corn for market. 

Some, however, have become interested 
in finding this cost of production to the 
extent of keeping a detailed record of the 
labor, feed and other expenses incidental 
to the production of some of the things 
that are producing on their farm. When 
assembling these data, it may be sagen 
to some to know what will be a fair rate 
to charge for each hour of man and horse 
labor and of equipment used on those 
enter prises. 

The cost of keeping a horse on the 
farm has been very carefully determined 
by the farm management department at 
Iowa State College. These data are 
based on cost accounts from 28 Iowa farms 


and cover 167 horses on those farms. 
Value % of 
cost 











Oats at 70¢ a bushel, 44 bu..... $30.80 12.9 
Corn at $1.38 a bushel, 45 bu... 62.10 25.9 
Hay at $18.94 a ton, 4.1 T..... 77.65 32.4 
Pasture at $8.00 an acre, .78 A . 6.24 2.6 
ES 6 op eesvanccdecsees 5.50 2.3 
Total feed........ .. $182.29 76% 
Bedding at $4.00 aton, 1.98 T.. $ 7.92 3.3 
Man labor, 93 hr.............. 27.90 11.7 
PE pcb seesedeceoretenwes 6.75 2.8 
i. . ccssesetecenced 5.89 2.4 
Use of buildings.............. 5.59 2.4 
RS pM eg aE ee 1.82 6 
Miscellaneous expense......... 1.47 6 
ee OMB. ov sincns evs $239.63 100% 
Manure at $2.00 a ton, 10 T.... 20.00 
ee 219.63 


At the prices of feed used above, the 
cost of keeping a work horse on the farm 
lacks but a few cents of being $220 a 
year. The average horse will work about 
1,000 hours in a year. These figures 
would therefore indicate that 20 cents an 
hour would be a fair rate to charge for 
horse labor. If there are more horses than 
necessary on the farm and each horse 
does not work that many hours a year, 
the cost will be greater for each hour. 
There might also be some variation from 
the feed prices used in the table but for 
average conditions, 20 cents an hour 
would probably be a fair price. 

When determining the cost of man labor 
on the hourly basis, the wages paid,’ cost 
of board, andl the number of hours worked 
will all affect the cost and should be 
known. A man hired by the year at $60 
a month and whose board is worth $25 
a month will cost $1020, altogether. If 


he works 3,000 hours, which is at the} 


rate of 250 hours a month, it will cost 
about 34 cents an hour, which is a fairly 
representative figure. In the table used 
in figuring the cost of keeping a horse, 
man labor was figured at 30 cents an hour. 
Probably, 35 cents an hour has been more 
commonly used for 1919 and 1920 labor 
than any other figure. Day labor will 
naturally come at a higher rate than 
labor hired by the month, also. 

In determining the proper charge to be 
made for the use of machinery, the more 
common method is to use the horse hours 
and charge about 414 or 5 cents an hour. 
The assumption is that whenever a horse 
is used, some sort of machinery is also 
used and that when a large team is driven, 
& more expensive piece of machinery is 
also used. In a general way, the amount 
that the horses are used will indicate the 
smeount of machinery that is used.— 







































...and great economy in 


COLG6TE’S 





Your face will have to last you all your life. 
Be friendly with it by using Colgate’s. The 
generous, softening lather needs no mussy 
rubbing in with your fingers. 


Ask for Colgate’s Thrift Shaving Package. 
It contains, one complete Handy Grip 
Shaving Stick, and two full sized “Refill” 


sticks of Colgate’s. You refill the Handy 

Grip just as you screw a new electric bulb 

into its socket. 

Sold everywhere —or send 4c for 

trial size, Stick, Powder or Cream 
COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton Street Dept. 87 New York 


We make Shaving Sticks, Powder and 
Cream, and can give you this impartial 
advice: the most economical form of 
shaving soap is the Stick, 








The best-paying and easiest work open for young men 
rs today, ie that of Expert Motor Mechanic. The salaries are large 
- to $400 a month — and the opportunities are wonderful 


Operate a Tractor or Truck | 


We teach you in a few weeks how to operate and re- 
§ pair any make of Tractor, Truck, Gasoline Engine or Farm Light- 
ing Plant. If you stay on the farm, you can save a considerable 
vars, We 
e 


gum every year keeping your own motor 
besides ing a good income working for your bors. 
specialize on you an expert. 


ractors can 
farmer and his boy should take this course. 


Run a Garage of Your Own 


If you want to go into business for yourself, we teach 
you how to start and operate an Auto, Truck and Tractor Agency 

Garage. Thousands of towns in the Middle and Western 
states are not yet supplied with proper establishments. There 
# are so many motor machines now that the repair business is 
=a enormous. Get started now and you can clean up a nice fortune 
in the next five years. 


Be the Boss Motor Mechanic 


We teach you to hold the better positions, such as 
Garage . Factory Foreman, Auto and Tractor Demon- 
4 strator and . Truck Fleet Supt., Special Service Man, etc. 
4 These ions pay much better than ordinary Jobs. 
| This School is different. Classes small, and you learn 
"| by individual instruction. Send a postal for our Big Free Book. 
] LINCOLN AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
i **The School That Teaches You to Boss the Job’’ 
(22) 2420 O Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
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MANURE SHED VS. MANURE PIT 
In providing for the storage of manure 
during peri when it is impractical to 
take it directly to the fields for distribution 
the choice rests between some form of shed, 
or overhead shelter, and some kind of a 
pit, or reservoir. It may seem that these 
uite different forms of storage imply 
ifferent theories in regard to handling the 
waste, since one leaves the manure ex- 
to the elements while the other shel- 
ters and shields it from rain and weather. 
This, however, is not the case. The results 
derived are the same. It is rather their 
methods of achieving these results that 
differ. 

In making provision for temporary stor- 
age of manure two things are sought. 
The first is to prevent the leaching away 
of soluble portions; the second is to elimin- 
ate heating in the manure pile by crowding 
out the air with moisture so that the bac- 
teria which cause heating will be denied 
air from which they derive the oxygen 
necessary for their work. Both the pit 
and the overhead shelter accomplish the 
first of these. When a concrete pit is used, 
it makes no difference whether the manure 
is under cover or not so far as leaching is 
concerned. The soluble portions cannot 
get away in either case. When an over- 
head shelter is used, there will be scant 
loss from leaching even if the manure is 
not stored upon a concrete floor since the 
litter will retain the liquid portion of the 
excrement while the roof overhead will 
keep off the rain which would cause the 
pile to leach. 

As for the second objective—that of 
controlling the heating of the pile—the pit 
is supposed, theoretically, to take care of 
this automatically thru the rain that falls 
upon its exposed surface. To eliminate 
heating it is only necessary to crowd out 
the air in the waste by moisture. Some- 
times, however, the amount of rainfall is 
not sufficient to keep filled the interstices 
of the pile. In such cases heating ensues 
and loss of ammonia takes place. We 
have seen badly “firefanged” manure in 
open pits. However, this was due to neg- 
lect on the part of the owner and might 
have occurred had the manure been held 
under cover. The chief virtue of this last 
form of storage is that it permits one to 
regulate at will the amount of moisture 
that manure contains. In either case, the 
result will be the same if the manure is not 
permitted to dry out. 

With the pit and the overhead shelter 
making for the same results the choice 
between them lies in other factors, chief of 
which is the matter of handling the manure 
when it is removed. Unless a pit is pro- 
vided with an underground cistern into 
which the liquids can pass the task of re- 
moving the manure is apt to be anything 
but agreeable or easy at certain times. It 
is easier, also, to load manure into a 
spreader when it does not have to be 
elevated from a pit sunk below the surface 
of the earth. However, some pits are 
so constructed that the spreader can be 
driven into them. Some will see in the 
extra equipment necessary for the han- 
dling of liquids an objection to the pit 
equipped with a cistern. On the other 
hand the use of liquid of this kind on early 
crops is sometimes an advantage. All in 
all, while the ends served are the same, the 
choice between a pit and an overhead 
shelter, either in the form of a simple roof 
covering or a more elaborate manure 

ouse, is one centering in personal choice. 
—O. C., Ill 





If one of your horses is troubled with 
collar boils the best (and about the only) 
cure is the knife of a veterinarian. The 
cause of the trouble remains in the form 
of a more-or-less dried up cyst, and will 
recur whenever there is continued collar 
pressure, 
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ural color-beauty of roofing surfaced with 
Sta-so laminated slate. There’s a verd- 
ancy to Sta-so’s cool sage green; a richness to Sta-so’s deep 
Indian-red, which attract the eye, with refreshing relief, 
from the lack-lustre roofs that you usually see. 
But the secret of Sta-so’s color beauty is revealed not 
alone in its naturally distinctive color tones. It is Sta-so’s 
eternal brightness, the naturally indelible qualities of Sta- 
so’s colors, that make Sta-so’d roofing ever-beautiful. 
Indelible—the sun can’t fade Sta-so. Indeliblemeven 
Time’s slow destruction can’t fade it. 


Three Questions You’ll Want Answered 


First, is Sta-so’d roofing fire-resisting? The low rate of 
insurance it takes says ““Yes.”’ 

Second, is Sta-so’d roofing expensive? On the contrary, 
it costs but a fraction of tile or solid slate; no more than the 
best wood shingles. 

Third, how can you protect yourself from slates that fade, 
or imitation slates that trade on the reputation of genuine, 
fade-proof Sta-so’d roofing? Look for and find the Sta-so 


"Vw cai find a peculiar charm in the nat- 


label—on the bundles of slate-surfaced shingles and on the 
rolls of slate-surfaced roofing of the manufacturers listed below: 


National Asbestos Mfg. Co, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


r Co, 


Pi P 
joneer inale'Co. 


Reynolds 


Richardson Co. 
Safepack Mills . 
Si Fo Products Co. 
Standard Paint Co. New York, N.Y 
Usona Mfg.Co. . ‘ A 

H. F. Watson Co... . » 

A. H. White Rfg. Co. NewOrleans, La 
Wilberite Rfg. Co. 








. Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 


An actual 


hotographic reproduction of the texture of Sta-so laminated 
slate forms the border of this advertisement and surrounds 


the farm buildings. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


Grand Raptte, Mich. 
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. Boston, Mass. 
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urora, Ill. 
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RAIL RULE OR RUIN 
Continued from page 5 
ticaily three times the cost of the same 
capacity cargo box for carrying freight 
by water. In the next place, it takes only 
half the power to move a given tonnage 
thru the water that it does to carry that 
same tonnage over the rails. 

“Another great advantage that water- 
borne traffic has, is that the loading and 
the unloading of the cargo box, whether 
it be ship or barge, is more quickly and 
economically performed than the loading 
or the unloading by rail. 

“You,take it at New Orleans, a vessel 
starts to load cotton in the morning at 
seven o’clock, the warehouse floor is filled | 
with cotton as tight as it can be packed. 
The men start putting it in the vessel's 
hold at seven o’clock, and the railroad 
starts running cotton m under the ware- 
house floor at the same hour. By two 
o'clock in the afternoon, the vessel has 
cleared the floor not only of all that was 
stored, but all that the railroads have 
been able to run in from seven o'clock 
until two. The vessel then stops work and 
the railroad continues running cotton 
and gets the warehouse floor filled by three 
or four o’clock in the morning, and by 
seven o’clock the next day the same story 
is repeated. 

“A ten thousand ton vessel is loaded 
with iron ore at some of the principal 
harbors on the lakes inside of three hours. 
I would like to know if you can get any 
such tonnage into any cars in the same 
time? 

“Anotherimportant reason is the greater 
capacity of the box permits the loading 
to be done without the necessity of mov- 
ing the cargo box back and forward, as is 
required by rail. It takes only a small 
steam vessel to propel a sufficient number 
of barges to carry the contents of a rail- 
road train two miles long. The ordinary 
cargo carrying vessels of the ocean will 
take a load that it takes a train from four 
to seven miles long to bring to the vessels 
side. 

“Another great feature of economy is 
the fact that it takes very few men to carry 
the load by water. Avessel starts on its 
course, it does not need other men to 
watch the way, to patrol the track or to 
give signals. I had occasion recently to 
look up the matter, and I was astonished 
to find that the cargo carrying personnel 
of the railroads form such a small per- 
centage of the employees necessary to 
move the train, leaving out of consixlera- 
tion in every way the men who would be 
called ‘overhead charges,’ such as the 
officials of the road and even the clerks in 
the offices. I found that the train crew 
bears a percentage of only about one- 
fifth of the men actually needed to run 
the train. 

“On one railroad of over eight thousand 
miles mileage, the percentage was nine- 
teen and one-tenth of the entire force, 
leaving out the clerks and overhead. On 
another railroad of over 5,000 miles, the 
percentage was twenty and four-tenths; 
while for all the railroads of the United 
States, the percentage of train crew neces- 
sary to operate the trains was sixteen and 
four-tenths percent, a trifle less than one- 
sixth the number required to keep that 
train moving. With a boat, the crew does 
it all and you don’t have six times the 
number necessary to move that freight. 

Now, you hear the question asked a 
good many times, if freight can be moved 
so much more cheaply by water than by 
rail, why isn’t it done? The principal 
causes are not hard to find. In the first 
place, the towns along the river or the 
waterways form only a small percentage 
of the commodity consuming communities, 
and the freight has to move away from 
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When Coffee 
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POSTUM CEREAL > 


Coffee drinkers, who switch 
from their accustomed table 
drink, almost always turn to 
Postum because of its deli- 
cious coffee-like flavor. 


‘There's no harm to health in 
Postum. Much as it tastes like 
coffee,there is no coffee in it. 
Boil Postum a full fifteen min- 
utes, and you develop that rich 
flavor you so much like, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


the waterways. The easiest and most 
economical way for the transfer of freight 
is from water to rail, but the railroads have 
discriminated against the waterways, and 
I do not know of a better argument of the 
value of waterways than the attitude that 
the railroads have shown towards them.” 

This closing remark of the General re- 
minds me of the attitude of New York 
City and Buffalo in regard to the enlarging 
of the channel leading from the Great 
Lakes to the ocean via St. Lawrence 
river. I found a very decided opposition 
to this in Buffalo, but the business men 
there are sure the ocean vessels will not 
use the channel and enter the lakes even 
if made possible. They say it will take too 
long to make the trip to the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence. Freight can be unloaded, 
loaded, and put in New York harbor by 
freight cars quicker and cheaper than for 
an ocean freighter to sail into the lakes 
to load, so they say. 

All I could say to these arguments was 
that if Buffalo could not be hurt by the 
proposed scheme then why worry. And 
someone aptly said, ‘“We are not dead sure 
it will work out as we say it will. It may 
succeed!”’ So, there’sthe rub. It may suc- 
ceed. Therefore, Buffalo and New York 
are selfishly interested in seeing that the 
lakes-ocean channel is not made navigable 
by ocean freighters. 

Ocean going vessels are not built for 
lake navigation, objectors say. Such boats 
can be built if necessary. Speed can be 
gained by cutting accross from Buffalo to 
New York by rail, they say. Speed is not 
always a factor. They who are in a hurry 
will continue to use rail transportation. 

But this brings up another question. 
The state of New York spent over $15,- 
000,000 to build the barge canal from 
Buffalo to the Hudson river. There are 
side branches also. This inland water- 
way, 440 miles in length, has a width in its 
narrowest parts of 75 feet, and a uniform 
depth of 12 feet. All its locks will take 300 
foot barges of 3,000 tons capacity. Barges 
can make eight miles an hour—in fact, a 
fleet has made the journey between 
Buffalo and New York in four days. Fleets 
of barges ought to make the trip from 
Buffalo to New York and return, allowing 
for loading and unloading, in from 12 to 
18 days. No freight train service is equal 
to that. It would take a hundred freight 
cars to hold as much as one new barge on 
this canal. One self-propelled barge can 
pull two others. Ask any rail traffic man 
if he would guarantee as speedy service 
as that for a given quantity of grain. 

The New York Barge Canal has not had 
a chance to succeed yet. It has been 
opened two years and is as yet not fully 
completed. But it is ready for service. 
It has been handicapped by government 
interference thru control which it has not 
yet been freed from. The government 
seems as determined as the railroads that 
it shall not succeed. 

Before shouting too loudly for great ex- 
penditures of government money to im- 
prove the Great Lakes channels so ocean 
ships can enter, I would suggest to the 
farmers that they demand a fair trial 
without hindrance of the New York 
Barge Canal. It will adequately serve the 

urpose of an all water route for grain to 
‘ew York City. It is ready now. No long 
years of waiting for engineers to complete 
the St. Lawrence channel. But the “in- 
terests’”’ must be compelled to take their 
hands off the barge canal. It must be 

ven a fair chance. Government inter- 
erence must cease. Thousands of 
cars now used between Buffalo and New 
York would be available elsewhere to re- 
lieve the so-called shortage. 


The handiest, most helpful tool on the 
farm is a well-used lead pencil. Applied 
to a piece of paper, and moved as directed 
by 7 a fair amount of brains it can do 
wonders in saving losses and in pointing 
out where profits are to be had. 
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“Z”” Parts Are 


Interchangeable 


Precision methods of manu- 
facture by accurate machines 
make corresponding “Z” Engine 
parts exactly alike. 


The “Z” is equipped through- 
out with removable, die-cast 
bearings. Parts liable to wear are 
case hardened. Replacementsare 
easily made—easily fitted—inter- 
changeable. 


Notealsothese other “Z” features: 
Runs on kerosene as well as gasoline; Bosch 
magneto; more than rated power; clean-cut 
design; long life. 


Benefit by the experience of farm- 
ers using more than a quarter-million “Z” 
engines—call on your nearby dealer today 
and he will show you why you should 
own a “Z.” 


BANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS — CHICAGO 
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GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 

The grain and hay show held last 
year for the first time in connection with 
the International Livestock exposition 
was so successful that a similar show will 
be held on a greater scale this year. A 
premium list offering ten thousand dollars 
for the best samples of grain and hay 
should prove sufficient inducement to 
bring out a large exhibit. The country is 
divided into regions in:such a manner 
that exhibitors will not have to compete 
with those having more favored conditions 
for growing the crops exhibited. Quite a 
number of prizes are offered in each class, 
so that there are several chances to win. 
Classes are provided for corn, wheat, 
oats, rye and barley, and for red clover, 
alsike, sweet clover, alfalfa and timothy 
hay; also for soybeans, cowpeas, field 
peas, kafir corn and milo maize. 

The International Livesteck e ition 
is a well-established educational insti- 
tution for those engaged in livestock pro- 
duction, and it is most appropriate that 
a grain and hay show should be an im- 
yortant adjunct to it. Grain, hay and 
lemme crops form the foundation for 
stock-raising and those attending the two 
exhibitions have a mutual interest. 

Whether or not the grain and hay show 
will ever achieve anything like the pro- 
portions of the livestock show depends 
upon the support it receives. To be a 
successful show it must have exhibits, 
and growers of grain and hay must ex- 
hibit samples of their crops. The date 
is November 27th to December 4th, so 
it is time to get busy. Premium lists and 
information can be obtained by addressing 
Grain and Hay Show, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


GUESSWORK IN CROP REPORTS 
Continued from page 34 

Mathematically, it appears to be simply 
a question of getting a sufficient number of 
reports in order to arrive at an accurate 
estimate. As was mentioned before, 
there are approximately 150,000 volun- 
tary crop reporters. These reporters are 
divided into three separate divisions. 
The reports of each division are assembled 
and averaged separately, and the results 
then checked against each other. Hence, 
if the average of one group seems abnor- 
mal, it can be checked against the averages 
of the other two groups, and if the three 
groups all point in the same way the re- 
port can be relied upon. 

The bureau has a field agent in every 
state who is familiar with the conditions 
in that state. He selects a force of 250 
to 1500 volunteer crop reporters who 
make their reports directly to him. He 
tabulates them and sends the results to 
the bureau at Washington. His force 
constitutes one division of the three men- 
tioned above. 

Another class of reporters is the county 
reporters—one in each county—who send 
their reports direct to Washington. 
There are about 2800 of these. They 
base their estimates upon the conditions 
in the county as a whole, as far as their 
own observation and picked-up informa- 
tion will permit. 

The third class is the township reporters 
who also make their reports directly to 
the bureau. There is one for every agri- 
cultural township in the United States— 
about 30,000 in number. 

Many states also have a separate set 
of crop reporters for their own service, 
and these also are used as a check against 
the reports of the bureau. The crop re- 
porting board, which compiles the figures 
that are made public, considers all other 
available data before determining on a 
final figure which is to become the official 
estimate. 

Where it has been possible to compare 
an estimate of the bureau with a crop that 
has been actually measured, a surprising 
degree of accuracy has been shown. Very 
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CLE SAM says the “K’ Hand Power 
Stump Puller is O. K. 
says turn your stum 
produce more, 
turned into profitable land at a small expense 
which means more money to you. You are pay- 
ing taxes “n stump land. WHY? 
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fit shoe. Keeps soles dry 
and in shape. Non-skid, 
Prevents slipping. Money 
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MEN, WOMEN OR BOY'S SIZES 
BY MAIL POSTPAID 
Complete Set, Sole and Heel 
Plates 75c. = 
Sole Plates, Pair, 60c. Heel Plates, 15c. 
DEALERS — COBBLERS — AGENTS — WANTED? 
Shoe Shield Co.Inc., Dept .68, . Augusta, Ky. 
WYO M | N Farm owners and farm rele 
ters: If you d@sire to secure 
good grain, dairy, stock or general farm, at low prices 
and on reasonable terms, this Commission can locate 
such a farm.Address Commissioner of Immigration, 
344 Capitol Building, CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
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ew of the crops are measured in any way 
axcept by the tax assessors and when the 
decennial census is taken. The crop 
stimates have been found to be in closer 
agreement with the census than the re- 
turns of the tax assessors. Cotton and 
tobacco are the only two crops where a 
sheck can be made every year between 
the estimate and the actual production. 
The records of the bureau of internal 
revenue show that the tobacco production 
and the crop reports check within a few 
percent. 

Cotton affords the best means of check- 
ing the crop estimate as a census report 
of the amount of cotton ginning is avail- 
able every year. In 1914, when an ex- 
tremely large crop was produced, and in 
1915, when a very small crop was pro- 
duced, the bureau estimate came within 
less than one percent of the final census 
report. The table shows that during the 
three years period from 1914 to 1916, the 
estimate was only six-tenths percent 
under the actual production, while for 
the five years period from 1912 to 1916 
the estimate was eight-tenths percent 


a 
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BATTERIES 
The first automobile 


starting battery 


Not so long ago all automobiles 
were cranked by hand. The year1911 
saw the first car regularly furnished 
with electric starting and lighting 
equipment. It had an Exide Battery. 
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below production. 


Cotton Crop Estimates Compared With the 
Ginning Reports of Census 


Every car of this make since then 
and hundreds of thousands of other 
successful automobiles have placed 
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a 2 34 their reliance in Exide Batteries, 
as > a2 
Crop Years 53 =a =f THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 
$ & |£8|| “Everywhere Philadelphia Pi7gigei™ 
Y © haa Special Canadian Representatives 
(900-1916, 17 yrs....| 97,222,739) 98,419,369] 1.2 Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., Limited 
1912-1916,* 5 yrs....| 31,637,782 31,882,248) 8 Toronto and Montreal 
1914-1916, 3 yrs....| 18,482,597| 18,553,398) .6 
~ (000 omitted—tread in billions) No matter 
The error in the estimate is not always what makeof 
an underestimate. In seven of the seven- eel wn 
teen years mentioned in the table the es- count on the 
timate was over the actual production. unprejudiced 
The greatest overestimate was five and ee ol the 
one-tenth percent, while the next highest nearest Ex- 


ide Service 
Station. 





was three and seven-tenths percent. The 
other five years, it was less than one per- 
sent. During the ten years when the 
2stimate was below the actual production, 
the degree of underestimation varied from 
three-tenths to five and five-tenths per- 
cent.—R. C. E. 


THE DRAUGHT OF EVENERS 

When figuring on the draught of even- 
ars, and the allowance to be given, the 
first thing to see to is that the eveners are 
working free from friction and binding. 
After that, the next matter of importance 
is whether or not the part of the load to 
be carried by each horse is fair to the 
horse. Roughly it will be found that a 
horse’s working capacity is in proportion 
to its weight, that is, for horses of similar 
build. Put the bulk of the load on the 
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A COMMUNITY WAKES UP 


The Result of One Man’s Example 


HERE has been an awaken- 

ing, a great awakening, in west 

part of Washington county, 
and east part of Keokuk county, 
Iowa. People in those parts are 
becoming devotees of the spray rod 
and insecticide. They are waving 
the magic wand that consigns the 
worm and the scab to the place 
where they belong. And it is due 
in great measure to the example 
one man has set. Example goes a 
whole lot further than precept in 
this world of ours, perhaps because 
all the doubters are neither from 
nor in Missouri, nor any other one 
place for that matter. Be that as it 
may, H. A. Harden, a farmer of 
western Washington county, is the 
man who has done more than any 
other one there to wake his neigh- 
bors up. He believes in spraying, 
tells others of his faith, and above 
all he practices what he preaches. 
That is why he sold over six hun- 
dred dollars worth of apples from 
eighty-four trees during 1919. And 
the 1920 crop—a good deal of that 


was reserved while the fruit was hanging green on the trees. 

The spring of 1919 gave Mr. Harden, or Harley as he is better 
known among friends and neighbors, his first experience with 
It was in 1919 that he got the state extension 
department to put on a spraying demonstration in the Harden 


a spray outfit. 


The trees were given four 
The first one was put on April 
25th. The trees were just ready—the 
clusterbuds opening up. Eighty-four 
trees were sprayed. In this spray a mix- 
ture of eight quarts of lime sulfur, three 
pounds of lead arsenate paste and fifty 
gallons of water was used. It took 
four hundred and seventy-five gallons 
of the mixture to put on this spray, con- 
siderably over five and a half gallons to 
the tree. Spraying is one place where 
thoroness pays if it ever does. 

The second spray was put on just 
about three weeks later, on May 15th 
to be exact. The important thing was 
that it was put on just when about 
ninety-five percent of the petals were off 
the trees. The spray dope was driven 
right into the little eup-like calyxes, 
to remain there when the eups closed up. 
This furnishes the death warrant for 
any adventurous worm that wanders 
into the flower end of the apple later on. 
For this spray only five quarts of lime 
sulfur and two and one-half pounds of 
lead arsenate was used with each fifty 
gallons of water. This time it took seven 
and four-fifths gallons of spray dope per 
tree. The third spray was put on just 


orchard. 
sprays. 


about three weeks after the petal drop spray. This time the 
lime sulfur was reduced to about four and one-half quarts and 
the lead arsenate paste to two pounds to the fifty gallons of 
mixture. Particular care was taken to hit all the fruit. for this 
spray is one of the things that keeps the worms from "going in 


thru the sides of the apples. 


By L. S. GOODE” 
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soon out of the way anyhow, 
So ended the spraying season 
in the Harden orchard.  Alto- 
gether four sprays were applied, a 
total of over twenty-two gallons 
of spray mixture on each tree, at 
a total cost per tree of seventy- 
four cents. This seventy-four 
cents included the cost of labor 
and material. The total time 
actually spent in the spraying was 
less than four and a quarter days 
for two men. 

On the check trees, for there 
were six that received no spray, 
the crop was hardly worth gather- 
ing. Worms and scab hit prac- 
tically every apple. On two un- 
sprayed Grimes Golden apple 
trees, for instance, the crop of 
good apples could be put into a 
cocked hat without any trouble. 
The rest had fallen off or never 
were. On the sprayed trees of 
the same variety, there were 








A barrel sprayer put in the wagon and handled right will 


give surprising results. 





A crop of apples like this can be had only when 
the right sort of care is given 


those Ames men down here and sprayed.” 
modest folks, the Hardens are. They say it is County Agent 
Fedderson, and the extension department who deserve the 
credit, and Mrs. Harden remarked one day, “If ever a county 
agent or any worker in the extension department or college in 


enough apples to bend the boughs 
to the ground—good sound ap- 
ples that sold for over three dollars 


a bushel to Harley’s neighbors. There is one big tree by the 
hydrant near the house, an old Snow, that last year bore over 
twenty-three bushels of apples. The actual return from this tree 
amounted to $57.50 in eash. During the past summer this old 
tree got too ambitious. When I saw it in September one of the 


biggest branches had been snapped off 
by the weight of the fruit. 

All this looks like real apple success. 
The best of it is, it is all true, every bit 
of it, and Mr. Harden or any of his 
neighbors stand ready to back it up. 

As for a market, that was the easy 
part of it. Neighbors, hotel men, store- 
keepers, all bought, and all paid the 
same price. The storekeeper and the 
hotel men paid just what Tom, Dick 
and Harry paid. Neighbors put in their . 
winter supply from the Harden 
orchard, tho more than one farmer who 
did this in 1919, will not in 1920, for 
they have sprayed now and have an 
abundance in their own orchards. 

All this is what Mr. Harden has 
done for himself. It is enough, and 
well worth the telling of course, but 
it is by no means all. The big part, the 
interesting part of the whole thing is 
his missionary work. Go down into 
that community any time and look 
about you. Keep your ears open, and 
you will hear t of the wonders 
spraying will do. Keep your eyes open, 
and you will see the wonders. And it 
will all come back to where “Harley 
Harden started something when he got 
Withal, they are 


the state did good for better 
spraying methods certainly it 





Then at last, toward the end 
of July, the last spray was put 
on. Lime sulfur is pretty apt 
to burn the foliage and also 
cause spray burn on the fruit if 
it is put on in the hot summer 
too strong, so bordeaux mixture 
was used. What is known as the 
4-4-50 strength was made up, 
sim ply dissolving four pounds of 
copper sulphate in twenty-five 
gallons of water, four pounds of 
lime in another twenty-five gal- 
lons, then mixing the two to- 
gether, stirring vigorously. Then 
two pounds of lead arsenate were 
added. This time only sixty 
trees were sprayed, for it is not 
necessars to give summer apples 
the fourth spray, since they are 





When fruit is sprayed it doesn’t fall. 





It stays on the trees, bending 
the branches down with a bountiful harvest. 


was done in this county. Why 
even the town folks talk about 
it! They say they can even go 
get an apple and eat it in the 
dark.’”’ A wonder! Yet truly, 
that would be a rash deed with 
some apples we have met. 
After his worthwhile experi- 
ence during 1919, Harley 
bought a new double-action 
barrel spray outfit. The old 
pump was pretty fair but it 
was too small for the number 
of trees in the Harden orchard. 
He found the new pump much 
more rapid and easier to op- 
erate. Since his fame, an 
that of his orchard, has spread 
he has (Continued on page 66 
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paar | A New! Invented Saw 
pe Rig At Only 4/g the Cost 
a @ of Ordinary Saw Rigs. 


You can saw your whole winter’s™ supply of 
wood in a few hours with thenewly invented O WA 
Buzz Saw. Then you can move this light, portable, runner- 
mounted outfit to a neighbor’s yard and earn $15 to $20a 
day cutting up wood there. Regardless of what machine you are using 
now or may be considering, investigate 
this new invention—the OTTAWA Buzz 
Saw. Costs so little no one with wood 
to cut can afford to be without it. Does 
all  ponetions rek any other ew rig oon A Woman or Boy 
an osts on m ° ¥ . . 
8 rised at cwosth it will do, at its low Can Operate it. 
cost, its ease of operation. One man or 
even aboyor girlcanoperate it. Makes 








unnecessary expensive, cumbersome rigs ‘ty 


ory Offer on this wonderful new machine. [AN 4 =f | L 
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00% oy BUZZ SAW Ee 
Cords a Day | SRNR Se mat Sassi 


4-Cycle Frost-Proof Engine, developing over 3 H-P. Webster Oscilla- Pump Jack 
ting Magneto. Starts without cranking, no batteries ever needed. Circular 

Saw Blade 20 inches in diameter, made of finest saw blade steel, Bronze 

fuel mixer rust proof, using lowest grade of gasoline—even gasoline that 

may contain water. Saw guard protectsoperator. Heavy endless belting with 

heavy automatic belt tightener. Whole machine is simply built. Nothing to 

get out of fix. All ready to go to work the very day you getit. Lay alog 

across the buck and push down on the handle—the saw will do the rest. 

Zip! it goes through the toughest wood or most stubborn knot. 


(Ottawa Ships ’Em Quick I !2cre2se4 factory and ship- 

antee Quick ent to you. Order now and we will ship immediately to zon rom one of 

nAtentay Gen indisnapolis, Ind, Dallas, Tex, Portiand, Ore-, San‘Francisco, Cals Pueblo, 
an ° a * 

BN. Colo., Ottawa, Kans, Itcosts you nothing to investigate. Use the coupon a ed today. 


30 Days Trial; 10-Year Guarantee— 


~ Every OTTAWA shi on 80 days trial. Must fulfill 
NYAS _ osver OTTAWA Ln. nn For nearly 20 Lond we have been 


lling direct from factory to users, = thousands and 
“thousands | by low factory prices, Every Ottawa 


owner isa ter. FREE BOOK Be sure 


your and address on so that you 
will receive promptly, full details on Speci: 
Low Introd Offer he 





way) on the OTTAWA Buzz 
Saw. Alsoour FREE BOOK showing how the 
OTTAWA Buzz Saw pays for itself in ashort 
making money for you Sign 

and coupon today. 


» a) «OTTAWA 


| 
——<— MF G. C0. 
Piecag 983 Main St., 
re | Ottawa, Kans, 
Makers of Otta- 
wa ny lmy Ot- 
tawa Tree haw 
Ottawa Branch Saw, Ottawa 
Straw Spreader, Ottawa 
Engine, Ottawa Vence, Otta- 
Saw Rig. 
SBeeaeeeeeeaa = = 


MAIL THIS NOW 


OTTAWA MFG CO. ry 
983 Main St., Ottawa Kans. 


Please send Introductory Offer and 
FREE BOOK on Ottawa Burx Baw. 
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VEGETABLE STORAGE 

The best place to store vegetables for 
winter use is in a frost proof storage cellar 
that has been constructed for this purpose. 
A room in the basement or cellar under 
the dwelling is used by most families, but 
it is objectionable because of the lack of 
humidity. This is especially true when a 
furnace is installed, for not only is there a 
lack of moisture, but the atmosphere is 
too warm for the keeping of most of the 
root crop, apples, ete. If there is sufficient 
space in the basement, a room should be 

titioned off and insulated so as to 
ow down the temperature. One can 
make the walls of lath and plaster, but 
hollow tile is best. A window opening on 
the outside should be installed and kept 
partially opened all the time, except during 
severe weather. This will insure a low 
degree of temperature which will prevent 
the sprouting of potatoes and withering 
of other stored vegetables. 

In putting vegetables away for winter 
it is best to pack them in barrels or boxes 
rather than in crates or baskets. Exposure 
to the air will cause beets, carrots, turnips, 
ete., to lose moisture much more quickly 
than will potatoes. Under the most favor- 
able conditions when the storage room is 
in the basement there is bound to be a 
lack of humidity. 

Because the storage room was not all 
that could be desired, it has been the 
custom of the writer to pack beets, car- 
rots, ete., in apple barrels, but using 
alternate layers of roots and recently fallen 
leaves. The leaves were gathered when in 
that condition where they would not burn 
readily, yet were dry enough so that they 
do not mat down or rot because of ex- 
cessive moisture, The barrels were left 
in a back room until severe weather came 
in November when they were taken to the 
basement. At the same time other 
vegetables were placed in the basement, 
but were anual in baskets and crates. 
In a very few weeks the exposed vegetables 
were unedible from loss of moisture, 
while those that were packed with leaves 
were as firm and solid on February Ist as 
they were when put away. 

A few apples were placed in one of the 
packages and left there for some time. 
They kept in a much better condition 
than did those that were in baskets along 
side the barrels. 

Other material might do for packing but 
the leaves contain chest all the moisture 


that the can hold, and therefore, will not 


absorb it from the roots or fruit. 
Gladiola bulbs, dahlia roots and cannas 


ean be kept in the same way. The dahlia | 


especially will go thru the winter in a 
plump condition, but the cannas should 
have the leaves or packing considerably 
drier. They do best in storage when well 


dried out before putting away, but dahlias | 
want a cool moist condition in order to 


keep best.—C. V. H 
RENEWING STRAWBERRY BEDS 

‘Two crops are all that can be profitably 
produced from one strawberry bed; by 
this, | mean two cropping seasons are 
sufficient to exhaust the profitableness of 
the strawberry bed. 

It is then necessary to move the bed to 
new ground. This is a desirable necessity, 
when you stop to consider that it permits 
of crop rotation, and at the same time 
insures a production of berries up to the 
maximum at all times. 

This means that every third season, you 
will have to move the strawberries. The 
first, season the plants are not allowed to 
fruit, but are encouraged to get firmly 
established and all the energy is directed 
in that direction by pinching off the blos- 
soms as soon as they form. 






















Mr. Ford Owner 


Make big money 
tight in your 


own community 


Let your Ford car make 
money for you. Be a man- 
ufacturer’s representative. 
Sell the greatest Ford Car 
accessory ever invented. 
Your own Ford is onl 

demonstrator. ‘Vee nant thie 
device on your own car, and 


you can sell it to every Ford 
owner who sees it. 


Be Our Special Representative for the 


Mospico Safety Spindles 


FOR FORDS 


They Make Steering Sure They Make Riding Safe 


With these spindles on your car, the Mospico Safety Spindles are for the 
steering wheelis not jerked outofyour front wheels only. They act on the 








hands by every rut or bump. Evenifa castor principle. ‘hey enable you to 
connecting rod or steering knuckle drive with one hand ‘when you want to. 
brea our front wheels will travelin Give any Ford owner five minutes be- 
a parallel line until you stop. They hind the wheel of your car and i 
prevent all d of upsetting when buy aset of rT Safety Spindles. 
you make aq turn. They fit any Ford. 


Your Profit is $3.25 On Every Pair 
THEY SELL ON SIGHT 
A Big Profit Maker for Established Dealers 
Every Bi is sold with a money-back guarantee. Fords are everywhere and 
every Ford driver knows they are hard to drive. 
Write today for our proposition. Be our agent in your community. No experi- 


ence is necessary. Put a pair of Safety Spindles on your own car—it will do the 
selling. They sell at $9.75 a pair. Write us today for territory you want. 


MoTOoR SPINDLE CORPORATION, “pernorr, mcn. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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It will surprise to know how easily can Saw your wood when you use a 
Fuller & Jobnson Throttling Governor Kerosene Engine Sawing Outfit. 
They are simple, perfectly balanced, easy to handle, built for fast sawing— the rig for saw- 


{ng your own wood or for custom sawi style and size for ever . When are 
with your wood cowing. then with alight change you can tur Your outfit into a Saguier 


“FULLER & JOHNSON 


Model “K” Throttling Governor Kerosene Engines 


are noted for their surplus power and can It will pay you toknow m 
| the work derful engines and special sa 
t cost. Built in desir- what they are doing to hel 
P., beth stationary and ill_be interested in our 
Catalog No. 22-A. Write for it today. 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., Makers ef Farm Engines 
110 Seal Street, EEN Cf = Madicoa, Wis. 
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After the first season, provided the 
plants have become well established, it 
should be possible to get two good crops 
from your bed. Sometimes it is not pos- 
sible to get any kind of a return at all. 
This is due to any one of a number of 
causes. The vitality of the plants may be 
at a low ebb; the soil may be poor and 
deficient in plantfood; the season may be 
unfavorable, or, perhaps you have not 
intelligently handled them in the early 
growing season. 

In renewing the strawberry bed, we 
pick the spot for the new bed a couple 
of years in advance, and give it the sort 
of treatmentcalculated to have it in proper 
shape the season the plants are set out. 
We aim to have a goodly supply of humus 
available, and to have the ground friable, 
easily worked and rich in available plant- 
food. How do we do this? 

Well, when we first started out with 
strawberries we did not know that they 
would have to be renewed every two or 
three seasons, so in making our plantings 
in the garden space, we located the straw- 
berry bed permanently, we thot. We had 
used up about everything else buta plot of 
ground which had so much clay in it that 
we had decided to plant it to rhubarb 
and horse radish. Then a good neighbor 
acquainted us with the fact that we would 
have to move the strawberries now and 
then in order to have any success with 
them. 

We commenced to get that clay plot 
into condition. It took two years, but the 
miracle was accomplished by the addition 
of droppings from the poultry house, from 
the rabbit pens and litter from both 
places. This was spaded in during the 
summer, and in the fall the whole plot was 
turned up and left for the winter freezes 
to take care of. The frost certainly took 
the stubborn consistency out of that clay 
and at the end of the second fall, we had 
a plot of ground that was in fine condition, 
and just teeming with fertility, the sort 
that strawberries need. 

We added more straw that winter and 
some ‘leaves, raked from the lawn. The 
next spring, we secured some pedigreed 
strawberry plants and put them on this 
plot. They did three times as well as the 
others had done and produced a much 
better crop than we had had before. Since 
that time we have made our plans long in 
advance for renewing the strawberries and 
we handle the ground with that thot in 
mind. 

You will find a soil rich in humus, hav- 
ing the ability to retain the moisture 
supply and easily cultivated to be the 
best. It need not necessarily be black 
loam, or forest loam. Sandy clays some- 
times produce better strawberries because 
of their ability to hold moisture.—C. C. 8. 


fo start a glass stopper out of a bottle, 
take a stout cord and rub it about the 
neck of the bottle. This will heat the 
bottle-neck, causing it to expand suf- 
ficiently to permit the easy withdrawal of 
the stopper. 


Legal Statement of Publication 
Statement of ownership, management, circu- 
lation, etc., of Successful Farming, published 
monthly at Des Moines, Iowa, required by the act 
of August 24, 1912. 
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‘Motor Mechanics ‘gr 
| By Big ShopStandards Z>.27¢7 


TRACTOR OPERATION 


> 





To be successful, whether on the farm or in the city you’ve 
got to know motor mechanics. Our highly skilled master 
mechanics give you @ practical, ‘horse sense” big shop training instead of 
@ one-man course. You learn—by doing—everything about the care, 
repair and operation of auto, truck, tractor, stationary gas engines and 
aeroplane mechanics. No text books or unnecessary lectures. No educa- 
tion or experience necessary. No age limit. 


Learn Here in 7 Weeks Our big.shor standard methods give you 


thorough complete training in shortest 
time. You can stay as long as you want. 


Learn where you work with 
the most modern equipment and motors of the latest design, including 
the Liberty Motor. Our Test and Trouble work alone is worth 


; ; the price 
of the entire course. Our graduates are recognized everywhere as ex- 
ceptionally competent workmen. 


. Thousands are holding fine positions or 
making money fast running their own garages. Life scholarship privi- 
leges. (No colored students.) 


Special Business Course cra snd ‘management as part of regular course. > "°™ 

Y. M. C. A. Membership to Students 

Swimming pool, boxing, wrestling, etc.—no extra charge, 

F B ben for it today. It 
ree 00 tells all—shows all. 

FRANK D. HENNESSEY, President 


lowa State Auto and 
Tractor School 
797 Nebraska St., Sioux City, lowa 


“The Quality School” 
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Tractor Sch 
Pronounced by Official Inspectors ee ity, fa. 
“One of the best in 
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Storm Sash Hardware 


is easy to apply and operate. 

When Jack Frost comes roam- 
ing around the farm, will your 
windows keep him out or let 
him in? Now is the time to 
make your home warm and 
snug for this winter. 


Write us for Storm Sash Hardware 
Booklet SF-13 and visit your hard- 
ware dealer for information, too. 
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The Stanley Works-New Britain, Conn., New York ,Chicoga, 
0 | C FREE BOOK. Elijah must come before Jesus. 











and Chester White Spring Boars. Large profitabe 
kind. Fall pigs $25. a pair. No kin. Best blood 


.F. Rochester, W. Y. 
slines. Write for catalog ..H.Ruebush, Macomb, Il. S. F. Megiddo Mission, 
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PREPARE NOW FOR HONEY CROP 
HILE it is true that bees require 
no outlay for food while working 
for man, it does not follow that 

they can maintain themselves and at the 

same time prove a source of profit to their 
owner without being given reasonable 
care. In fact, with no other business can 
neglect so quickly turn profit into loss. 

Thic does not mean that you should be 

constuutly “fussing” with the bees, but 

that you should make a study of their 
needs and give them the little attention 
they require. 

The secret of honey production lies in 
strong colonies, and in order to have them 
strong in spring when they are needed it is 


| Ing. 


will answer very well in mild weather. Put 
excelsior or shavings in the pan and pour 
the honey or sirup over it. Short sticks 
should be laid on top and around the edge 


|80 the bees can easily reach the sirup. 


A little dropped on the frames will get 
them started. 

It will be much better to feed now than 
to wait till midwinter when the bees are 
in actual want. The hive should not be 
opened in severe weather if it can be 
avoided. The amount of honey in a hive 
can vsually be determined by lifting. 

Even bees that have wintered well will 
usually respond to a little feeding early in 
spring, resulting in increased brood rear- 
When the workers begin to store 


necessary for you to begin now just as you | food in the combs the queen takes the tip 


would prepare for any other crop or as | 
you would go about increasing your stock 
of spring pigs. 

With the coming of cold weather brood | 
rearing ceases, to begin again with the 
first food gathered in spring. 3rood 
rearing can be stimulated by feeding in 
early fall or spring. ‘Therefore, if 
a colony is weak when it goes into 
winter quarters it is likely to be 
worthless with the coming of the 
honey flow. 

It is just as important to have 
an abundance of workers to gather 
the main flow of honey as it is to 
have plenty of hands to harvest the 
wheat crop. If the bees are not on 
hand when basswood and clover 
bloom, the harvest will not wait for 
them. It is the strong colony with 
plenty of stores that begins brood 
rearing early, turning out thousands 
of workers for the June harvest. 
The bees that go thru the winter 
will do little after the first flow from 
early bloom, most of them having 
lived out their short span. 

The weak colony, if it has a good 
queen, may finally become populous, 
but it will often be too late for them 
to do much with the main manag 
crop. One thing to do with weak 








and goes to laying. 

In middle latitudes bees are usually 
wintered on their stands out of doors. 
They should be given some protection, 
however, in any loeality. A low shed 
opening toward the south will be suitable, 
or even a little corn fodder set up over the 
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aboard, all snugly ensconced on _ the 
cushions among the lap robes on the back 
seat of his splinter-fired new auto. |] 
suspected he had earned a good part of the 
purchase price of this new machine or 
aimed to earn it selling country produce 
direct to the city consumer. 

We drew up along the curb in the com- 
moner residence quarter of a city street 
and my companion on dismounting began 
making a hasty house to house canvass for 
buyers. Pretty soon they began to come 
out from the houses and down to the 
machine in ones and twos and threes 
They had been hearing about this load of 
nice melons and wanted to see them. 
Having collected a little group of pros- 
pective buyers my companion began. 

“These are all ripe melons fresh picked 
from the vines early this morning. Here’s 
a very fine one indeed,” he went on to 
demonstrate after picking up a big thirty 
pound grey mottled Peerless, “I sent off to 
a seedsman and paid a high price for the 
seed of this variety. It is remarkabl 
sweet and fine red meated with thin rind. 
The markets uptown do not handle these 
melons because they are of such thin rind 
and so juicy they will not stand shipping. 
Most of their melons are shipped in from 
—_ a distance. Now if you folks want 
the best melons for your money and melons 
that have been fresh picked from the 
vines buy the homegrown ones for they 
are usually the best. I suspect you could 
get as much for the seed you get out of 
these melons as I am asking you for them 
and have all the eating free of charge 
You can make excellent preserves of the 
rinds that are even better than the meat 
itself and have something in these 
times of high-priced, canned fruits 








Apple grown on W.M. Yundt ranch 


in Washington. The apple is nineteen 
inches in circumference and weighs two 
pounds and ten ounces. 


that costs you orly a little or notb 
ing.” 

Thereupon my companion cut the 
big melon in halves and disclosed 
the fine red meat he had been 
talking about. Someone ventured 
to ask how he kept the bugs off 
his vines and what kind of soil he 
planted the seed in and how he 
cultivated. It developed that some 
of the number had once lived on 
farms and our friend made himseli 
a fund of information. Taking ur 
another variety he went on in his 
enthusiastic way to tell how he had 
secured the seed from a certain old 
melon grower, then deceased, whom 
all present knew of from hearsay o1 
acquaintanceship, and stated that 
the venerable fellow had considered 
this variety as one of his best, if 
not his best,melon. Itwas human 
interest talk and the assembled 








colonies in the fall is to unite two 

or more of them. In order to do 

this successfully, smoke the bees and de- 
stroy all the queens except one, and cage 
her for a day or two. Then dump the 
bees from the other hives in front of the 
one that has the queen. Bees have often 
been successfully united without destroy- 
ing any of the queens, the queens settling 
that question in their own way, but this 
wractice is likely to result in all the queens 
nee killed. 

Unless you are sure every hive has an 
abundance of stores for winter, they should 
be fed as early as possible. Often ten 
pounds of sugar fed to a colony in the fall 
and early winter means an inerease of 
fifty pounds in the production of honey 
the following season. There is no danger 
of giving them too much; even should 
they not be in immediate need of it, it 
will stimulate early brood rearing. 

Only the best granulated sugar should 
be used, and this may either be dissolved 
in hot water or boiled to thin sirup. Good 
honey may be fed, but never an inferior 
quality, or sirup of any kind other than 
white sugar. 

There are a number of convenient feed- 
ers on the market, but a shallow pan set 





inside an empty super on top of the frames 


hive with an opening opposite the en- 
trance, will suffice. Snow should not be 
allowed to drift over and completely cover 
the hives at any time. 

To the inexperienced it might appear 
that a colony of 10,000 bees would pro- 
duce a third as much surplus honey as one 
of 30,000, but such is not the case. The 
smaller number would gather barely 
enough to sustain them, while a colony of 
30,000 would lay up a surplus, and one of 
40,000 would ibly double that in 
surplus production. It will be seen that 
three 10,000-bee colonies united into one 
will be more profitable to the bee keeper 
than if they were maintained as three 
separate colonies.—H. G., Mo. 


SELLING COUNTRY PRODUCE 

It takes enthusiasm to sell stuff. You 
must have a good thing to sell and then 

+t enthusiastic about it. It takes en- 
thusiasm and the ability to perceive the 
good qualities and varied uses to which 
any product may be e to make sales- 
manship profitable. learned that one 
day on taking a trip into town along with 
a rural peddler. 

This man had a fine lot of watermelons 





group began to buy. Others came 
as the first departed and it wasn’t 
long till the number of melons had been 
disposed of. It was still early in the sea 
son and homegrown ones werestill a rarity 
More melons would come in later from 
the surrounding country just as good per- 
haps but by that time our man would 
have his daily route established and be stil) 
as enthusiastic and fully convinced of the 
oamty of his wares as ever.—W. L. H. 





MAKING CHINESE HIBISCUS 
BLOOM 


Many persons have difficulty in havin 
Chinese hibiscus bloom. Buds blight an 
drop off. 

The remedy is to repot, using a light, 
rich soil, and plenty of drainage; but the 
roots must be well firmed into the new 
earth, a light covering of bonemeal placed 
on the surface of the soil, and then care- 
fully and thoroly worked into the upper 
portion of the soil about the plant. 

Such treatment and a warm, moist at- 
ae sy with plenty of light, should 
produce the desired results in winter with 
this much-admired plant, which is be- 


on owed rr each season as 2 
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Today’s Best Clothing Buy 
—and How it Comes About 


made and being so moderately priced 
present this season’s best clothing 
values. And when you realize that 
they are guaranteed to give satis- 
factory wear and service, what possible 
objections could keep you from join- 


HE more you look below the surface 
into the matter of Clothcraft 
Suits and Overcoats for Fall and 
Winter, the more you realize that 
they are the kind you want to buy and 
at the price you want to pay. 













In short, Clothcraft has the great- army of Clothcraft friends? 


est men’s suit or overcoat VALUE 


ing the well-dressed, well-pleased 





for the least money. A broad 
claim, perhaps, but thoroughly 
justified, as you will agree 
once you become a Clothcraft 
wearer, or once you really 
get acquainted with the de- 
tails of Clothcraft manu-— 


facture. 


If you could only follow the 

fabric through the Clothcraft 
Plant, for instance, you’d note 
that Clothcraft makes only a 
series of simplified models— 
sturdy, sensible, 
None of the “ultra” 
fashions that interfere with pro- 
duction, thus increasing operat- 


clothes. 


ing cost. 


And furthermore, on the way 
through the Plant you’d notice 
a number of unusual processes— 
manufacturing short-cuts—in opera- 
Two tasks are combined 


tion. 


good-style 


here; another is ‘‘speeded up” 
there; and so on, each effecting a 
saving that crops out later in a 
better suit at a lower cost. 


Yes—you’ll agree—Clothcraft 
Suits and Overcoats are honestly | 










‘at 


CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


THB CLOTHCRAFT STORE 
in YOUR TOWN 


words the new Cloth- 

craft Clothes Book tells 
all the details of this 
season’s 
“buy.” 
mediately on request, 
without charge. 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., 
637 St. Clair Avenue, 
N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


F pictures as well as 


Best Clothing 
A copy sent im- 


Address 








curately than on a flat 


HESE exce work of tapingand used in showing the 

THIS TELLS tional valet trimming re a acre he athe bed aud — tate 

YOU WHY come as a re- Formerlythiswork j).4 pret ine euhataniies avi, 
sult of time - and required fivesepar- special work. These are only four of 
CLOTHCRAFT 7 Z ae : "ie y+ ate operations. wn te a —_ and more —~ 
en again, e sew- ial processes used by 
CLOTHES Clothcraft Plant. Another excellent ex- ing e of ~ a J r Clotheraft, combining 
There are Many ample is the settingof usually a costly han numerous processes, 
GIVE SUCH such methods in the belt loops on the POCess. But at the climinating others— 
use. For instance, waist band at thesame Clothcraft Plant there and all that minutes 

‘ , : nt 

UNUSUAL Clotheraft effici- time the bandis sewed * * cylindrical base may be saved. For 
d ¢ machine that is al- these minutes are 
VALUES: ency and a@ won- on. This does away jnosthumanand much translated into dollars 


derful machine 
has cut down to 
two operations the 


with a separate opera- 
tion. The same 
“notching process” is 


faster—it enables the 
operator to distribute 
the fullness more ac- 


saved when it comes 
to your purchasing a 
new suit. 


: 
; 


fi 
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It will cost you less 


to do it with Gold Medal Dynamite 


If you have clearing to do—tree felling—stump pulling— 
boulder blasting—or if your land needs draining or sub- 
soiling—Gold Medal Dynamite will enable you to §0 the job 
easier, quicker and at less cost than you can possibly do it 
with hand labor. 


Gold Medal Dynamite is made for safety, efficiency and econ- 
omy in farm use. Because of its uniform strength it can 
always be depended upon to do the work—and do it right— 
in precisely the way expected—wherever used. 

Ask your dealer for Gold Medal Dynamite. Our book, 
“What Dynamite Will Do,” tells just what you want to know 
about dynamite—what you can do with it and how. Write 
for copy today. 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Company, 1548-51 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 





A SAFE AND PRACTICAL LADDER 

This type of ladder does away with the 
common practice of placing ders in 
trees which so often results in ae to 
the limbs of both tree and man. It is 
mounted on a buggy axle or gas pipe of 
same length, placed near bottom on front 
side of ladder posts and fitted with small 
wheels. It is easily moved to any position 
either standing or lowered. Pieces of 
2”x4” fourteen feet long are used for 
posts. Taper front ladder to fourteen 
inches at top. Fasten back ladder to front 
posts two feet from top by boring holes 
and running long bolt thru. Built in this 
way ladder conforms better toshape of tree. 

ave seven foot spread between front 
and back ladders at base. It is easily 
leveled on uneyen ground. In’ four pieces 
1x4” two feet long, cut slots sixteen 
inches long. ‘These pieces slide up and 
down thru strap iron guides around ladder 
osts and are held at desired position by 

it thru post and slot. Use washers and 
wing nuts on these bolts. Brace firmly 
and cross tie near bottom. Don’t saw off 
back posts until size of wheels is de- 
termined. If braces are put on with bolts 
and wing nuts they are quickly removed 
and ladder may be folded and stored in 















TREE PLANTING 





' 
Illinois Powder Mfg. Company, 






small space. The top section of extension 

ladder is run thru guide hooks near top Gold Medal —; "1548-51 Pierce Building, ‘St. Louis, 

and brings you within easy reach of the Dynamite | I am interested in the use of dynamite for... be sd 

high on os oy lage — It is also is stronger and Seump plesting pres, pleating Swamp draining: : 
; Ditc in i 

a good ladder from which to paint or re- goes further. Sub-eclling * | Boulder blasting Post hole digging 











move high windows and screens.—B. 8. B. 


A COMMUNITY WAKES UP Seesaen dumndh Site: Gant 
(Continued — 60) Farm Land Values Not 


been called upon repea’ y neighbors 
and friends from far and near to help them a Thing of the Past 


’ Why did farm land values during late war con- 
spray The calls were so many that he ditions increase from 200 to 400 per cent? Un- 


could not answer all, much as he wanted | | doubtediy because of the high price of 









i i i odities, chiefly.Si inthe main the ‘ 
to, but two of his neighbors he did help, productive of those iandsaituated inthe vicnity of ae 
and yf in turn helped back. e larger centers of population and transporta- 

e tion facilities were wholly those affected, fn. 








4 — iy —~- 
* oh e 
“But he did loan the sprayer even if he | } [amt at reasonah A be C 
couldn't, go himself,” said Mrs. Harden || the Nubile, Chattancogs © St- ‘Loc uallwat S$ AWS Woon E AST 
in speaking of this part of Mr. Harden’s |) that wil preduce neers, per Zour trom 6 ta 6 
work. great many of the neighbors . oe 
came and got it. They even borrowed the other hays in'groportion and 16 to830 ber mone Does the Work of Ten Men % Cost 


pea 
$ 
material. Mr. Harden would tell them how | | Boiccrops at from $8 to $20 per poe” Crone ay one-man qneen dak, san outfit run 








much to use, how to mix 5 ty all he For descriptive literature address day—fells trees—makes ties—runs machiney, One 
could of how to put it on. He got that |] L. P. BELLAH, General Agent, Dept. A, || man or aboy can handleit. Easy to operate, 
mighty well fixed in his mind when the |] NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS || tomove. can be used for other farm 
orchard men from Ames were here last || ®4!W4Y. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE when not sa for yourself or neighbors. 
year. You see he did all the measuring PHILLIPS ONE-MAN DRAG SAW 

i -maker labor saver. Work an: 
and mixing himself the previous year Fast money — Ame — 


after he had seen the first batch mixed. m4 2. 2 ag a oi a ae card will pb -5 9 - and special prices. 
All the extension man had to do was put it | wave to success. No experience required, just start and PHILLIPS DRAG SAW MFG. Co. 
19 Phillips Bidg.. Kansas City, 


ed 
on the trees while a young fellow ran the | @0e¥,3 Zours. ) Towa, orders yey sold.” One | of 


6—A. B. Everett, lo 
ump.” So this year Harley Harden | week's profit $150; says “Every farmer wants one.” 
asn’t had any trouble heowina what to pH Ay yh trgita, veaste: 
do or how to do it, and he has n just | bles. hogs, te, at front, door. Nothing like | it. 
as ready to help others get on the right | nelp. Reserve your county. Do —_— 
track. Naturally, folks just got into the The Farm Bulletin Company, 
habit of sto ping in and asking questions. | 53 Bulletin Bidg. Ind, 
Mr. en also been sort of a Pret Bs 
“tract” supply. The college puts out Booklet tree. PLN TIT 


a spray calendar and leaflet telling how | Wettonn. celomes: Patost Lowser 48 ¥. 8t., Washingten,D.C. 






With our Quality Trees and Shrubs. Order 
NOW for FALL and ing. Pay when 
you Get Them. We Pay Guar- 
antee Satisfaction. 

Write Today for Catalog and Estimates. 
Progress Nurseries 
1302 ers Ave. Troy, O.- 
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much material to use and when to use it 4 
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for most of the trees and fruits. People i SS ee 
would stop and get one very often—no (C SE — \ — 
count was kept of the number they gave = ane ee 

out but it was enough to make a showing. 

Mr. Harden tries to keep a few on hand | ff 

to give away but naturally he often runs 

out and then when he goes to the county 

seat he gets some more from the county 

agent. It was shortly after he or Mrs. 





Harden had given away the last one that 
one of the men came in and informed 
Harley that the bugs were making the 
potato vines look like skeletons. Harley 
decided right off to get the sprayer out, 
but on second thot found he didn’t know 
how much lead arsenate to use. He had 
never sprayed potatoes before, and here 
he had given away the last copy of spray 
directions. But no harm was done— 
three longs and a short on the telephone 
got a neighbor on the wire who could tell 
what to use, for he had got a spray calender 
from Mrs. Harden just the week before. 
So Harley filled his spray rig with fift 
gallons of water and a pound and a ha 
of dry lead arsenate and by the next 
evening the only bug that could be found 
was a dead one. Spraying a success? Well, 
Mrs. Harden insists that the reason they 
are eating potatoes of their own growing 
this year is because they sprayed. “And 
you know I can’t see why we didn’t find 
all this out a = time ago. I know 
some folks won’t believe it’s any good until 
they see it tried and proven. 

One of the neighbors, C. E. Dunshee, 
zaw it the first year. He borrowed the 
spray outfit and the man to tell him how, 
and commenced spraying his orchard. 
“Pays?” He said this year, “Pays? Sure 
it pays.” 

“When they weren’t sprayed before, my 
apples were Tittle gnarly things full of 
worms. They wouldn’t keep. O, I had 
apples all right without spraying, and I 
would have had them this year without 
spraying, but they would have been the 
little, measly, gnarly things like I used to 
have. You know, I like Benonis and I had 
the finest Benonis I ever saw this year. 

“Believe me, I put that spray on good 
and heavy. Covered everything when I 
put it on. It’s the only way.” He had 
uttered the truth—thoroness is the only 
way. 

All this just goes to prove what one man 
can do in a community. It also goes to 
show that community interest can be 
aroused if you get some one to show the 
way. Washington county was fortunate 
in having Harley Harden. So was the 
extension department. When people used 
to come even while the orchard man from 
Ames was there, Harley was so interested 
that he would get five or six of the men 
and lead them around from tree to tree, 
telling what those trees did or didn’t do 
in previous years. He would do more in 
ten minutes by yom | showing results 
than anyone else could do in a day of 
talking. His neighbors came, saw and 
believed the first year. The second year, 
they have sprayed with Mr. Harden’s 
every-ready help and advice. 

The Hardens are community leaders. 
They were among the first of the neighbor- 
hood to have a car. Their home is‘modern 
—hot and cold running water, furnace 
electric lights, a bath down stairs an 
another upstairs, both completely 
equipped. Of course, it was farming of the 
progressive sort that ag for all this 
for the Hardens know how to farm. An 
the fine part is, with all the cares of farm- 
ing, the Hardens have really lived and 
kept their eyes open to the finer things of 
life, the comforts, friends, neighbors 
chautauqua entertainments in town an 
community, all those things folks say you 
cannot have, and farm too. Why could 





“Thoroughly Engineered” 


| That phrase sums up Wallis—AMERICA’S 

| FOREMOST TRACTOR. It explains why 
Wallis power means more acres per hour; why 
Wallis service is year ’round service—unvarying 
power day after day, week after week. The Wallis 
is indeed ‘‘thoroughly engineered”? down to the 
last nut and bearing. 


The Wallis is built upon the one dominant 
principle that the successful farm tractor must 
combine light weight with unfailing power. Motor 

| power must be converted into pull at the draw- 

| bar—not used to pull a massive tractor around. 
How well the Wallis follows this principle may 
be seen from the fact that it has more drawbar 
horse power per hundred pounds of weight than 
any other tractor! This is truly a case of 
“thorough engineering.” 

See the Wallis Tractor —and study it. Have 
the dealer point out the various features that 


have revolutionized tractor design. Also write 
us for literature on Wallis construction and 


performance. 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 
Dept. A538, Racine, Wisconsin 
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MOTORCYCLES fio eat, bi ATENTS~'JT'RADE MARKS 


the Hardens get them? Because in all their 
— oF have found the best ways of | Seat ieee ie and Supplice at extremely low prices, abd mins aed Bt 
oing things, just as they have found the | SAVING MESSAGE TO THE MOTORCYCLIST.” It] & of fear Wenn. Bookiet ofiafermation.pavice pr 
- Vv e: cles, supplies, tires, ete, lien. 
best , American Bidg., Chicago. | 35 Owes Bide. Woshincton. D.C or 22760 Woelworth 4 
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and most improved w. in their 
orchard. *¥ 





ts may be relied on. They point way to square 











you buy trees for your orchard 
or garden, and the nurseryman sends 
the variety, size and quality you pay 
for—his responsibility ends. 

But the life and growth of your trees, 


When 


and their eventual success or failure 
depend upon how, when and where 
they are planted, and the subsequent 
care they receive, as well as upon 
weather conditions, the character of soil 
and the site selected. 

Upon the planter's success, rests the 
success of de nurse n, and we are 
vitally interested in the results that are 
obtained. 


Needless Fruit Tree Losses 


That there are fruit tree losses, is due 
in many cases to ignorance and neglect. 
Professor Moore says, in Bulletin 201, 
Wisconsin Agic ultural Station, ““A great many 
yt dag trees die because of carelessness 
n 


i the hole.” The manager Cy the 
truer orchard comppnies eure (30%, of he 


trees 

the soil closely about the roots.” very 
common cause of failure is exposure to sun or 
ind at ing time. 

Since the planter’s success depends so ¢ 

on starting right and keepi ight, we i 

our customers with all the r ¢, practical in- 
formation available. 


Our illustrated catalog “Better Fruit Trees” 
ich is sent free on request, is a big help to the 


beginner. It describes tried and tested varities, 
i i i of les, d 
OF wacedecspake keddls can wa 
your fruit garden or orchard. 


fruit grower should ha 80 page 
Bootes Mate Fac of Prohtsble Fruit Crowe 

ing” whi i sand experts say is 

A Wonderful Help 

to Fruit Growers 
of ornamentals 4 “H 

fo, burery, of amamantale ive. oand demand 
eo great for these booklets that we have to 


rge 10 cents per copy to all except our cus- 
tomers. 


We eell direct from nursery to planter 
Lave ne agents or saguacentatives onpakene, 


Address: 111 Carr Street. 
Member, American Association of Nurserymen. 


Neosho Nurseries (Co. 
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This All Wool Suit 


Here is the most smart ble value 

we have ever offered. Equal to 

suits others sell at $35.00 to . 

ae all wool, Made toin- 

ividual measure. Perfect fit 
anteed. ERY 


GHARGES 






ng 
ou can save at 
faction or there is no 
rite us le 


Western Florida 
Balmy, healthfu 
nor unpleasantly cold; abundant rainfall; perfect 
drainage; good soil; excellent water; fine timber; 
three crops per season; sugar cane, Lrish and sweet 
tatoes, peanuts, chufas, cotton, corn, velvet 
ns and all forage crops thrive; twelve months’ 
pasture; cattle, <a and chickens flourish; 


poagente wonderful opportunities. 
climate, never excessively hot 


splendid pecans, pears, peaches and small 
fruits; lands from $1 - acre up; — steadily 
advancing. We own and control 150,000 acres from 
seashore to foothills, town lots to 10,000 acre ranch. 
Tell us your needs and receive beautiful booklet free. 


e = z. 12 meeps C0., DE FONIAK SPR, FLA. 
ead the advertisements in this issue 





GARDEN AHEAD 


Autumn 
Suggestions 


_ 
| . 4 
| 

| ey 


HE home garden has come to be 
recognized as a national asset. This 
is especial. - true since its value was 

forcibly brought to our attention by the 

pressure of patriotic spirit during the war, 
or by the burden of the high cost of living 
in the post-war period. We have come to 
realize that home gardening is not a par- 
simonious practice, but a pleasant and 
profitable diversion to which we can well 
afford to give careful attention even tho 
working on a limited area. This atten- 
tion is necessary not only during the 
poms season when the prospect for a 
earty meal of crisp vegetables is fit 
stimulus for work, but during the 

late fall and winter, when no such im- 

mediate hopes are inviting. 

Most ens are left to grow up to 
weeds after all the vegetables are Be 
vested. The old cabbage roots, the tomato 
vines and dead beanstalks are left to 
be overgrown by pigweed and crabgrass, 
simply ause there are no longer any 
vegetables with which this will interfere. 
There will, however, be serious inter- 
ference with the garden next spring by 
these weeds, if they are left to nom | or 
by the refuse if it is infected with dis- 
ease. Bugs look upon grass, weeds and 
refuse as a shelter put up for their special 
benefit. Put a stop to their antics b 
collecting all refuse, by cutting the w 
clean and by removing them from the 
garden. If these carry no serious dis- 
eases, save them for composting; other- 
wise dry and burn them and scatter their 
ashes back on the soil. The organic mat- 
ter that this refuse contains is valuable 
and ought to go back to the ground that 
gave it; but with se- 
vere diseases in it, the 
hazard is too great, so 
it is sometimes a far 
wiser policy to burn it 
and substitute stable 
manure instead. 

More important 
than killing the in- 
sects that are likely 
to be lurking on the 
ground is the destruc- 
tion of those that are 
hiding in the soil. For 
this, fall plowing at 
any time before the 
ground freezes is the 
safest remedy. The 
importance of this 
practice, tho, is widely 
recognized in field 
work. Inaddition to killing many insects, 
fall plowing the garden has other advan- 
tages. It makes the garden earlier, lessens 
the labor in the bus ae season and im- 
proves the physical character of the soil. 

The ma ome plowed deep in the fall 
can be worked earlier than if left un- 
plowed until spring, since it dries out 
sooner. This is especially true of the clay 
or heavier soils. The garden that has 
been freed of its rubbish and then fall 
plowed will not need to be plowed again 
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» OF TIME 
“For the 
| Garden 


in the spring, but can be thoroly hoed, 
raked or forked to a depth of four or five 
inches to fit it for planting. Certainly 
the use of the horse plow to turn under 
some manure in the fall, and the simpler 
tillage treatment in the spring, is to be 
preferred to the back-breaking task of 
spading and raking the entire en, 
or the arduous work of trying to fine the 
soil turned up in big lumps by spring 
macy Freezing and thawing can 

reak the clods more easily and at the 
same time work the soil into that loamy 
condition so much desired for the garden. 

With the fall plowing of the gardén. 
some well rotted manure should be turned 
under. If no manure of this kind can be 
had, fresher manure may be used. When 
turned under it gives no trouble in = 
paring the seed bed and serves as the 
possible fertilizer. Other forms of or- 
ganic matter, such as sawdust or street 
sweepings are not desirable, since the 
latter has oil in it and the former decays 
too slowly for immediate benefit. Leaves 
have value, but are conge = A used in 
the compost heap where they can be 
partly rotted before going into the soil. 
A ton of manure on a garden forty feet 
square is a fall application and 
should be followed by well rotted manure 
or compost on the surface in the spring. 
Much has been said for manure, but too 
much stress can not be placed on this im- 
portant point. Beans, tomatoes and 
Irish potatoes may be injured by too 
much manure, but it is practically im- 
possible to have the ground too rich for 
most garden =. 

For well rotted manure a compost heap 


——— — _* 





One cluster of giant tomatoes. Combined weight 434 pounds. 


is a good source. The compost heap 
should be made near or in the garden b 

piling a layer of soil on a layer of fres 

manure, then a layer of leaves or garden 
refuse; another layer of soil and some 
more organic matter, such as straw, 
fresh manure, lawn clippings and similat 
waste matter, and so on until a oe pile 
is made. The finished pile is left flat on 
top, covered with some soil and allowed 
to decompose during the following winter. 

Continued on page 127. 








Everywhere on 
Everything 


To Safeguard Your Crops 


Spraying is a necessity. Every crop has its 
natural enemy that must be fought with science. 


To select the right spray is therefore a matter 
of vital importance. You cannot afford to run 
risks—the poison must strike home surely and 
swiftly. 


The sure and swift safeguard is Glidden Spray. 
You will find sureness in this name. Further- 
more you will find it on every kind you need. 

Glidden Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead, 
Glidden Dry Powdered Arsenate of Calcium, 
Glidden Dry Powdered Bordeaux Mixture, 
Glidden Dry Powdered Bordo-Arsenate and 
Glidden Pure Paris Green. 

Write today forthe name of thenearest Glidden 
dealer and let us send you helpful literature. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
National Headquarters - Cleveland, Obio 





Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Reading, Baltimore, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Brooklyn, Toronto. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Boston, 
Scranton, Evansville, Birmingham, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, Atlanta, Dallas, Houston, 
Beaumont, El Paso, Olympia, Wash., Des 
Moines, Memphis, Seattle, Okla- 
homa City, Montreal, 

Winnipeg. 





Stocks in principal cities. 


Just as Glidden Spraying Materials will save fe crops 80 
will Glidden Patnts and Varnishes save your butidings and 
equt, . Here too you'li finda kind for every need from Glid- 
den Endurance Patni toGiidden Jap-a-lac Household Fints hes, 
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EAR Boys and Girls: Last spring 
we offered prizes to boys and girls 
who made the best record thru 

loans secured from Successful Farming, as 
published in the March number, as follows: 

To those boys and girls who borrow 
money from Successful Farming during 
1920, we are going to offer some cash 

rizes to loan club members who make the 
yest records with calves, pigs, sheep, 
poultry or corn. One hundred and fifty 
dollars will be awarded as follows: 

Calf loan club, $30; pig loan club, $30; 
sheep loan club, $30; poultry loan club, 
$30; corn loan club, $30. 

Winner in each club, $10; second 
place, $7.50; third place, $5; fourth place, 
$3.50: fifth 
seventh and eighth we will award a year’s 
subscription to Successful Farming. 

It is getting near the time for the re- 
ports and pictures to be sent in as the 
contest will close December 31st. Be 
sure that your records are in good shape 
so you can write up your story and secure 
pictures of yourself and stock. If you 
want to make a start this fall in the club 
work with a pig, calf, sheep or pen of 
poultry, fill out the coupon below and 
send it in promptly 

Fill out coupon pvetow and send in today. 


Successful Farming, 
« Moines, lowa. 
I want to join your loan club so that I may purchase 


ein hihcaen oes edie 
also enrollment badge free. 


Name 


Age.... Rn. I 


County.. 


DOING GREAT WORK 

I am writing to tell you my calf is doing 
fine that I purchased with the money you 
loaned me. 

We have a boys’ and girls’ club in this 
locality and I think you are doing great 
work for the boys and girls. It helps to 
educate them to save their money and to 
have stock of their own. Otherwise they 
would probably spend their money for 
things they didn’t need. 

I have my calf in the pasture and she is 
looking fine. I have worked and saved 
money enough to pay my feed bill and now 
I am saving to pay my note so I will have 
the calf for all my own. 

I am enclosing picture of me and my 
calf. Wishing the Successful Farming suc- 
cess.—Harmon Carroll, Worth county, 
lowa. 





A GOOD EDUCATION 
Enclosed you will find a promissory 
note and a poultry contract. With the 
money you loan me I will buy three White 
Embden geese and one gander. 


| 


place, $1.50; and to the}| 





AND GIRLS CLUB DEPT, 


Ownership for Boys and Girls 


Wishing good luck to you and Suc- 
cessful Farming,—Frances B. Elyard, 
Winnebago county, Wisconsin. 


LOAN HELPED ME THRU SCHOOL 
Enclosed please find check for $19.14 
which I owe and a picture of myself and 
pigs which I promised to send you. 
I certainly cannot thank you enough for 

















your loan for it has not only given me a 
start in business experience, but it has 
helped me thru school. I have made $80 
clear money after paying for the feed. 
This money I will use to help pay my 
college expenses. 

I think every boy and girl ought to have 
a start in club work in this way, and have 
something of their own. 

Thanking you again for your kindness. 
— P. Moore, Columbiana county, 

io. 


PRIZE CONTEST 

It was our plan to start a trapping con- 
test in this number, but we have decided 
to put on a contest of general interest to 
farm boys and girls. Many boys have 
had experience in running some kind of 
stationary machinery such as feed mills 
corn shellers and saw mills, and have ha 
much to do with handling barn equip- 
ment, such as hay carriers, milking ma- 
chines, ventilators, etc. 

The girls have helped mother look 
after the home lighting plant, power 
washing machine, vacuum cleaner and 
power churn, so we are starting a con- 
test along this line for farm boys and 
girls under nineteen years of age. The 
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contest will be announced in the Decem- 
ber number and will close Feb 15th. 
This will give our readers sixty days ip 
which to write their stories and comply 
with the conditions. Watch for an- 
nouncements in the December number op 
the club page. 


LETTERS FROM BOYS AND GIRLS 

An Illinois “farm girl” writes to boys 
and girls who read thi . She cer- 
tainly has reasons for liking the farm, 
and intends to stay there. Her father has 
given this girl and her brothers and sis- 
ters a share in the crops and a personal 
interest in the farm. 

Where boys and girls own somethin 
and have such an interest they are gel 
to stay on the farm. 

_ Where a loan is needed to help boys and 
girls along this line, Sucsenbal Farming 
will loan the money. 

Zella Leefer’s Letter 

“T read several letters in your paper, 
and so J will tell you about myself. I am 
fourteen years old and live and was raised 
on this farm. So you can consider me as 
a “farmer girl.” 

My father owns this farm of 160 acres, 
and we also have electric lights, a trac- 
tor, and an automobile and power washer; 
also motor for our separator, and our 


lights are all over the meng 
For about three or four my father 
has been giving us five children a share 


of the wheat crops. And I received about 
$110.00 this year from two and two- 
thirds acres. 

I have some geese and so has my sis- 
ter. Two fy brothers are married— 
one a mechanic, living in the town of 
and the other a farmer living one-half 
mile from here. I also have all the clothes 
I need, a fifty-dollar Liberty bond, one 
hundred dollars in war saving stamps and 
eighty-five dollars in the bank, and my 
wheat crop besides. 

_ Hoping to hear from other boys and 
rls, I remain, always a “farmer girl.”— 
lla Leefer, Macoupin county, Illinois. 
The club director would lke to hear 

from other boys and girls, telling what 
they are doing on the fo and in their 
home and community. We will print as 
many letters as possible on this page and 
shall be glad toanswerthem. Address all 
such letters to the club department, care of 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


LIKES|SUCCESSFUL FARMING AND|WANTS 
LOAN | 


“T have been a silent reader of your Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Department for a long while. I live on 
a farm and we raise ca’ h chickens and 


horses. I go to high school at and walk 
three miles every night and morning. I am six- 
teen years old and in second year of high school. 


I take agriculture and think it the most interesting 
of all my studies. Successful Farming 
helps me in my study of agriculture. We 





With these I can earn some 
money and at the same time 
have something of my very own. 
I intend to earnenough mone 
to pay for going to Maheshed 
It has been a year since I went 
toschool. I finished the eighth 
grade in 1919. AssoonasI fin- 
ished school I thot I was lucky, 
because I didn’t have to go. 
My folks offered to send me, but 
I did not want to go, so I stayed 
at home. But during that time 
I began to realize what a good 
education really meant. So I 
have decided to go to high school 
and get as good aneducation as 
possible. Before I close I want 
to say that your boys’ and girls’ 
club and club loans are doing 








try all kinds of experiments at school. 
“My teacher’s name is William Hern 
and he takes great interest in agricul- 
ture. I showed him Successful Farm- 
ing and he liked it so well that he 
borrowed it of me. It was last yeat 
when I showed it to him and he said he 
would subscribe. : 
‘My father says Successful Farming 
1s better than any farm papers he knows 
of for helikesitsstand on probibition.’, 


1 AM SURE PROUD OF MY CALF 

I have purchased a good Jersey cali 
and my brother has purchased a Jersey 
steer, I think they are getting 
along fine. I have turned our calves 
on pasture of my father’s around the 
house. I sure am thankful for tb« loan, 
as I think it ig nice of Mr. Meredith to 
loan boys and girls money to getastart 
of theirown. Isuream proud of my 
calf, to think of owning it myself, and 
as it is also apet.—Lucille t, Clay 
county, IIL 


“Enthusiasm set the Ember glowin 








a lot of good for the is and 
Outed nmin Soy 


Harmon Caroll and his calf. 


But only Work can keep the Fire going.’ 








xX for steam and hot-water boilers 
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saves the householders coal~ 


ATER is hard in nearly “X” Liquid for boilers comes 

every sectionoftheUnited in ahandy can. Your steamfitter 
States and Canada. can put it in your boiler in five 
minutes. So can any man if he 
is mechanically inclined and a 
plumber is not handy. 


In steam or hot water boilers 
hardwater leavesa deposit of scale, 


If your boiler contains only an 
eighth of an inch of scale you will “X” Boiler Liquid is a “pint of 
need 25% more coal to get you. prevention.” It dissolves scale 
through the winter. and prevents more forming. 


The older your boiler gets the Stops Jeaksin cracked or porous 
more scale and the less heat from sections or split nipples. An 
every ton of coal. The remedy “X” Liquid repair takes half an 
used for years hour and then 
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in the United | willstand 500 Ibs. 
Boiler “X” is a liquid whose chemical 
States and Can- properties are such that it not only elimi- pressure, Any 
| nates the Scale and Rust already formed, 
ada by 28,000 but also prevents them from forming. good steamfitter 
steamfitters is And when heated and in contact with or h ar dw are 
e the air it turns to a metal-like solid, effece e 
now available to tively stopping all holes and cracks. dealer will sup- 
everybody. — : ply you. 


‘X' LABORATORIES 28455 

















The “American Gentleman” is a bill- 
fold you will be proud to own, and 
proud to show to yourfriends. Study 
the pictures and note the 12 useful 
features. See how neatly they are 
combined, Note the compactness 
of the bill-fold when closed, 
The “American Gentleman” is made of 
soft, genuine leather in tan or black. 
Stitched throughout, no es pasted. 
Only $1.50 a’ any dealer’s. Or send $1:50 
with your dealer’s name and we will 
mail you o: e postpaid, 

Charles K. Cook y, Inc. 

Dept. E, Camden, N. J. 
Dealers—write for profitable dealer proposition 











look dull?, Give it a coat 


of Fixall. Dries quickly 

with a hard surface that 

defies weather and dust. 
Ten pleasing colors. 


LOUISVILLE VARNISH COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 
Incorporated 
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user. Send for Big Cat. 
LAPLANTE CHOA 


AST month we 
found out in 

a way 
something of the 
great numbers and 
vast importance of 
the whole insect 
creation. We also 
found out some- 
thing of how insects 
are made, and how 
insects grow. We 
found that there 
are differences in 
the way different 
insects grow, how- 
ever, 
way different ones 
get their food. All 
these points are 
very important in 
deciding how to get 
rid of a certain in- 
sect that is bother- 
ing “ighting is just 
e i two 
sorts of animals. 
If you were trying 














Gourfy ~—s — 


to get rid of wolves 

apple tree. that were eating 

your sheep, you 

would hardly try rat traps, woul you? 
Well, if you are trying to get rid of, say 
*t do much good 


apple worms, it woul 
to spray with water, altho water is just 
the -. for one little tiny greenhouse 
insect. It is because we have to find out 
how to kill these different insects that a 
little talk about each one will help so 
much. 

One of the insect family that we can 
find most easily ‘in the winter is the big 
family of scale insects, “scales” most 


people call them. There are a great many 
different sorts of scales, fram little ones 
ones a 

That 


the size of a tiny pinhead to lar 
sixth of an inch across the scale. 
may sound pretty small 
but a scale insect a sixth o 
an inch across is a giant, a 
regular Go- 
liath among 
scales. ~ 
These 
scales are a 
curious in- 


Every year an enormous 
sum is spent fighting the different scales. 
Just to spray for Jose scale alone 
costs over $10,000,000 a year, and 
a know everyone doesn’t spray, and the 
Jose is only one of the scales. Where 
there is San Jose scale and the farmer 
doesn’t spray for it he loses a lot more than 
the cost of spraying, so you can see that 
with all the es put ther all over 





America, they make a pretty expensive 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


Farm Insect Life 


pest. There are several really important 
sorts of scales. affecting various plants 
For example there is the oyster-shell scale. 
which is found on the apple, pear and so op 
especially. Then there are the San Jose 
scale, the scurfy scale, maple scale, willow 
scale and many others. They all are 
“sucking” oe, and some are mighty 
hard to get rid of once they get onto the 


trees. 

The oyster-shell scale gets its name from 
the shape of the scale covering the insect. 
It is one of our undesirable immigrants 
from Europe. If you examine the 
bark of your tree carefully you can find 
this scale if any are present. The scales 
are brown in color, rather narrow and 
about a sixth of an inch long. They are 
on the live bark of the tree, and under the 
scales at this time of the year you will 
find a lot of tiny white eggs. Next Beg 
or June these eggs will hatch and the little 
baby scale insects will look around for a 
new place on the tree. The scale forming 
material is excreted from the body of the 
little insect and ually covers it. The 
female scale ually shrivels up as she 
lays eggs, and finally she becomes prac- 
tically unnoticeable at the end of the scale, 
all the rest of the scale being filled witb 
the eggs. 

Sometimes these* ecales become so 
numerous that the tree is weakened, for 
they often cover the bark so thickly that 
you cannot see the bark itself. You can 
see only the scales. Fortunately they do 
not spread very fast, that is, this particular 
sort of scale doesn’t, since there is only one 
generation each year. A year or so ago a 
friend in northern Iowa got puzzled over 
the scales and after asking questions and 
finding out that he had oyster-shell scale 
he got rid of them the first season. He 
used what is called lime-sulfur, a spray 
material made by boiling together lime 
and sulfur with water in the proper mix- 

, ture. He got it reac ae. 
thinned it down with water 
and sprayed it on thoroly. 
He had to hit every scale 
in order to kill it, and he 
must have done a pretty 
thoro job because hardly 
any live ones showed up the 
next summer. This work 
should be done before the 


sect. The 

i leaves come out in_ the 
vn Bye : spring. About five gallons 
take them for of lime sulfur to forty- 
insects at five or _ oe of 
first sight, for water is what it takes, 
the ~- cov. sprayed on about the 
with a hard time the buds begin to 
shell that I< -ks swell in the spring or else 
like a scale sles tue in October or November 
bark or twig wher- after all the leaves are 
ever the inneat is gone and the trees are 
That is what gives ready for the winter. 
it the ry Get all the old loose bark 
“seale” insect. ? This scraped - _ the trees 
scale is provided by before this winter spray 
nature to protect the oo Ge trunk — _ can be 
little tiny soft-bodied thoroly wet by spray. 
insects, for otherwise Another one of these 
they would quickly be- scales we run into a lot is 
come destroyed. It is the scurfy scale. It is 
ee emt ie ne Me tes 

sO rotec t ‘ igner, too ‘ 
thay can ive and spread, Fa eee fe eae Theabove our table covered with 
0: is m these scurf: ’ d 
ay pearan namin cue farmer in Missouri sent it 


to us to find out what was on his trees. 
This scale is more of a round shape, sort 
of pointed on one end where the female 
scale is. The color is sort of whitish. This 
seale is just a little different from the 


yster-shell, and you cannot kill it by 
a winter spraying Somehow or other 


the eggs aren’t spoiled so easily, so the best 
time to spray is in early spring after 
Continued on page 120 
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AMERICAN TABLE OF ENGINE MORTALITY 


ta 

Engine Dee 
30 per Cent 
40 per Cent 
20 per Cent 
1Oper Cent 










1 YEAR | 2YEARS| 5 YEARS| 4YEARS| 5 YEARS| GYEARS | 7 YEARS| BYEARS| QYEARS 


















This table, approved by 
high engine authorities, 
shows that 70% of all farm 
engines go to the scrap 
heap in less than five 
years. Iowa OVERSIZE 
def eats this high engine 
deathrate. It adds years 
to engine life. 


How Iowa Oversize Lengthens 








0 rie: engineers, years ago, began 


stud ying engine mortality. 
They found many engines, puny, 
skimped, undersize, underweight— 
running at such high speed that 
they were racking and shaking 
themselves into the scrap heap. 
Fully 30% lived less than 3 years. 
The average life was less than 
five years. 


So the very first Iowa, Engine 
was built of big Oversize parts. 
In Iowa Engines today scores of 
parts exceed the average of other 
engines 10% to 55%. The main 
frame is 40% larger and heavier; 
bore and stroke are 30% greater; 


5-Year Engine Life 


magneto gives 55% more voltage; 
and scores of other parts are 
Oversize in like proportion. 


The result of Iowa Oversize is 
now known everywhere. ‘“‘lowa”’ 
long-life records are the talk of 
scientific engine circles. Thousands 
of marvelous long-life records are 
now available. And engineering 
perfections make fuel consumption 
extremely low. 


Ask your dealer at once for a 
demonstration. Iowa Engines 
come in all types and sizes. A 
new book describing the Iowa 
Oversize construction will be sent 
free on request. 





Associated Manufacturers Company, Dept. C-1, Waterloo, Iowa 


Columbus, Ohio Omaha, Nebraska London, England Kansas City, Missouri 
Syracuse, New York Minneapolis, Minnesota Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Chicago, Illinois Wellington, New Zealand Melbourne, Australia 


Also makers of the famous Iowa Curved-Disc Cream Separator 


I OWA” er Size 


Guaranteed Power Engines 
THE FAMOUS CHORE BOY—ASSOCIATED LINE 
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YOUNG ARE VELVET 


Alfalfa for High Yet Cheap Production 


RTHUR HANRIHAN has been dairying for the last 
A ten years, using purebred. Holstein cattle. He has done 
this on what is ordinarily supposed to be the r land 
of northern Indiana, Porter county—to be more ific. Some 
of this land is rolling and few would think of trying to do any- 
thing with it except to graze cattle or sheep on it. However, I 
saw on those hillsides as good alfalfa as grows anywhere. And 
this dairyman says that alfalfa is a necessity if one is to grow 
dairy calves or feed dairy cows. 

With regard to present developments in dairying, Arthur 
Hanrihan avers that milk production in itself has been alosing 
game during the last two or three years and that at no time has 
the dairyman received a price for his milk that would cover the 
cost of production. However, he says, ‘Where I come out all 
right is thru keeping purebred stock. The surplus stock that is 
sold gives me what profit there is in dairying. If I had ordinary 
pennyroyal stock I would not be able to make anything. But 
my purebred calves put the balance on the right side of the 
ledger and insure its being written in black. However, it is a 
fact that the cows themselves have not returned a profit on 
the milk they produced.” 

And the man who reads this need not infer that Hanrihan’s 
cows are no good. The facts are that he has been using extra 
good bulls for sometime and it is also a fact that he has cows 
with creditable records. And when he makes a record with his 
cows, he aims to do it only 
under practical farm con- 
ditions. 

The Hanriban brothers 
have used four different 
bulls in the last ten years 
and a glance at their names 
will show anyone who is at 
all versed in Holstein pedi- 
grees that they have each 
time, sought a better bull 
than the one they had be- 
fore. For instance, the first 
one was Arcadia Cornu- 
copia Beets Boy, for which 
they paid $280. The next 
one they picked out was 
Woodcrest Hengerveld De 
Kol and the purchase price 


was $800. Then followed in : 
the line of herd bulls Dutchland Creamelle Sir Change, pur- 


chased for $800 and also sold for $800, which shows that he had 
a rising value. The present herd header is Winterthur Sadie 
Vale Do Segis bought for $1,300. Last year this bull took first 
prize in his class at the Indiana state fair. 

Mentioned here are three generations of cows that have made 
creditable records thru Arthur Hanrihan’s management. These 
methods are not spectacular and we again call attention to the 
fact that Hanrihan tried to feed them in a practical way only, 
when these records were made. Carlotta Maid De Kol at 
twelve years old, made 18.6 pounds of butter in seven days. 
Carlotta Maid De Kol III last November made twenty pounds 
of butter as a five-year-old. And her daughter Carlotta Clo- 
thilde Alcartra made nineteen pounds as a two-year-old. 

The way these cows are fed is interesting because it is not an 
expensive method of feeding; moreover, because the results 
were no better when neighbors fed more heavily. Five years 
ago the dairy division of the United States Department of 
Agriculture carried on some cost accounting work among 
dairymen in Porter county. This was carried on for two years; 
there were twenty-six in the work, and the accountant visited 
one herd each day in the month. He took into account the 
amount of hay and grain fed, depreciation on buildings and 
equipment, upkeep of the same and even considered the smallest 
details, such as depreciation on milk cans, cost of kerosene for 
lanterns and gas to aerate the milk. When this work was sum- 
marized Arthur Hanrihan had made five hundred dollars above 
his expenses. His herd of cattle was third from the top in pro- 
duction and second lowest in cost of production. The produc- 
tion per cow per year was within two hundred, pounds of milk 
from the high man and some of the neighbors were feeding as 
high as twenty-eight pounds of grain per day. 

Arthur Hanrihan has a silo. The cows get nothing but alfalfa 
hay in connection with their pasture in the summer and in the 





Carlotta Maid Dekol III made twenty pounds of butter as a five year old. 


winter they get about thirty pounds of silage a day and twenty- 
five pounds of alfalfa hay. He belongs to the cow testing associa- 
tion which was started in Porter county five years ago. 
One winter he and the tester got into an t as to 
whether or not it would pay to feed grain. “T fed some 
in,” said my host, “and careful account of its cost was kept. 
Some of the better milkers increased their flow from four to six 
pounds to the milking but the price received for the extra milk 
came a long ways from paying the cost of the extra feed and 
so we went back to the straight alfalfa and co: feed.” 
Because Mr. Hanrihan figures that the calves produced by 
his purebred cows are the main source of revenue, his method 
of feeding them is interesting. 
“We leave the calves with the cows for the first three days or 
until the milk is good and then we commence giving them d 
skimmed sweet milk. In the hot days of the summer we kee 
the milk sweet with a water cooler. We start with eight pounds 
of milk and the number of pounds per calf are gradually in- 
creased up to ten and then up to twenty pounds a day. In 
addition, when the calves are about two weeks old oats are put 
before them and alfalfa hay is always given as much as they 
want. I have seen calves eat alfalfa hay and chew their cud 
when they are ten days old,” says Hanrihan. : 
“It is necessary for us to keep an even flow of milk the year 
‘round and so some of the cows come fresh at all times of the 
year. The spring calves 
are blanketed and kept up 
until fall, while the fall 
calves are not turned out 
until the following spring. 
Many calves go wrong when 
they are turned out on 
green grass and this is 
especially true with calves 
under six months of age. We 
make the blankets for the 
calves out of burlap sacks 
and while they don’t cost 
so much, they help the 
calves a good deal. ‘The 
flies may. not deprive the 
calves of much nourishment 
but they annoy so much 
that the calf spends a great 
deal less time eating and for 
this reason does not grow so rapidly. Calves that are given the 
protection of a burlap sack have a chance to grow some faster. 
“We have tried feeding the calves separated milk. I don’t 
know what it is but there is something about it that makes the 
calves pot bellied. After they are three months old, however, it 
does not seem to make such a difference.” 
In speaking of the milk market during the last three or four 
ears Hanrihan called attention to the fact that the Pearson 
ormula only allows the dairyman thirty cents an hour for his 
work and he boards himself. As a matter of fact, he has had to 
pay his help upwards of one hundred dollars a month. Alfalfa 

as been selling for $40 loose and corn from $1.50 to $2, oats 
for $1 a bushel and milk cans worth $7 each. And with all 
these conditions to be met, milk selling at $2.55 a can. 

In the face of this I couldn’t help but ask why it was that he 
kept on with the dairy if it was such a losing game? He re- 
joined, “We have kept at it the last two or three years because 
it looks as tho there is a brighter future ahead. I look for the 
milk producers’ associations to affect a change for the better 
in dairying mainly because the producer himself will now have 
something to say about the price he receives for milk. Not only 
this but milk and its products are being advertised in such a 
way as they never have been before. There is a tendency now 
to get away from wasteful deliveries. In the city a dozen drivers 
deliver milk on the same street, climb the same stairs and many 
of the drivers deliver milk on the same floor of a flat. Much of 
this will eventually be eliminated as the farmer pays the bill 
at one end, the producer pays it at the other end and the milk 
company sets a price that will equal their cost of distribution— 
and then some.” 

How a man gets started into purebred livestock is always 
somewhat interesting. My host secured his first purebred 
Holstein ten years ago. This heifer had one heifer calf followed 
by several bull calves, so it will be seen (Continued on page 105 
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“HANES”—the national nameplate 
on underwear is an unfailing guide | 


UY “Hanes” winter underwear for 

men on the strict business basis of 

the most unusual quality, comfort and 

service ever sold at the price! Buy 

“Hanes” with your eyes shut, or over 

the phone—buy it without inspection, 
if need be, because 


Every garment bearing the “Hanes” 
national nameplate returns in wear 
and in absolute satisfaction far more 
than you pay for it—more than you 
ever got out of an undergarment! Our 
guarantee is your safeguard—it proves 
our faith in “Hanes”! 











Trade 








ELASTIC KNIT: 


UNDERWEAR 


' “1 TANES” underwear is made in 
heavy weight and medium weight 
| Union Suits and heavy weight Shirts 
and Drawers. (Illustrated in this ad- 
vertisement.) The new medium weight 
Union Suit, carrying the yellow Hanes 
label, has been added to meet the de- 
mand of men who prefer a medium 
weight union suit. It is made of full 
combed yarn and silk trimmed. 


“Hanes” Union Suits have a snug 
fitting tailored collarette and elastic 
knit arm and leg cuffs that will not 
gap; closed crotch that stays closed; 
flat, unbreakable seams; an extra gus- 
set assures unusual comfort across the 
thighs; buttonholes last the life of the 
garment; pearl buttons are sewed on to 
stay! 

Shirts have the snug fitting elastic 
knit collarette. Drawers have a wide, 
easy fitting, 3-button sateen waist band 
that adds so much to the wearer’s com- 
fort. 


Buy “Hanes” Union Suits for boys 


if you seek more warmth and more wear than 
you ever bought before. This extra-value 
underwear duplicates the men’s Union Suits 
in all important features with added fleeci- 
ness that appeals so much to the boys—and 
to mothers! 


Made in sizes 20 to 34, covering ages from 2 
to 16 years. Two to four year old sizes have 
drop seat. Four desirable colors. 


See “Hanes” underwear at your dealer’s. If 




















he cannot supply you, write us immediately. Read Hanes Guarantee: 
“We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolute- 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. ly—every thread, stitch and button. We t 
Winston-Salem, N. C. guarantee to return your money or give 
7 you a new garment if any seam breaks.” 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


Wvaten to the trades Next Summer—Y ou'll want to wear 
Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a sub- Hanes Nainsook Union Suits! 


Stitute unless it bears the ‘“‘Hanes” label. 
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FEEDER PIGS | 
Walter Shattuck, a farmer of Cass 
county, Michigan, says he found it hard | 


work to make hog feeding pay when he| |} 


kept old sows as breeders and depended 
on two litters a year. 

“For a few years I tried to keep old sows 
as breeders and raise two litters a year 
from them but in order to do this and do 
it well the pigs must be farrowed. early 
in the spring so the fall pigs willcome in 
time to get a goed start before they go into 
the winter. ‘These early spring pigs are 
frequently farrowed on cold nights and for 
this reason, by no means all of them can 





be raised and it cuts down the average 
number of pigs that are raised each year. | 
Then, too, I sometimes questioned whether | 
or not it was advisable to feed old matuee) 
sows for nothing but two litters of pigs a 
year, Of course, they raised a trifle better 
pigs than the young sows but there was al- 
ways more danger of their lying on them 
and they had to be watched carefully. 

“Yor the last five years I have got away 
from this entirely by using young sows as 
breeders. After they have dropped their | 
first litter, and the pigs are weaned they 
are run into the fattening lots to fatten 
out with the rest of the shoats; the udder 
dries down and they go thru the stock-| 
yards without a dock. 

“For instance, we'll take the pigs that 
were farrowed this spring; they were far-| 
rowed late. Out of this bunch the gilts 
that look likely will be bred for next 
spring litters. This year from fifteen gilts 
I am raising seventy-three pigs and while 
I do not have quite as large litters, I be- 
lieve the saving in not having to keep a 
mature animal around and thru not hav- 
ing to take any dock on these sows when 
they are put thru the stockyards will 
more than overbalance what I might gain 
by having large litters. I can not see but 
that the pigs farrowed by these gilts are 
about as thrifty as the ones that are far- 
rowed by the sows. 

“As soon as the pigs are old enough to 
wean, they are weaned so that the sows 
ean be put inte the fattening pens. As 
soon as they will eat, the young pigs are 
given ground oats, plenty of se 
milk and are on a good clover pasture. 
Some people feed rye but my experience 
is that rye is teo harsh for any but mature 
animals. And it is a pretty good thing to 
keep away from growing stock. I believe 
the economy of thig method outweighs the 
benefits I received when keeping old sows 
and a breeding herd.’”’—I. J. M. 


NEW LIVESTOCK SURVEY BLANKS 

The best features of the different blanks 
used in various parts of the country for 
determining definite information regard- 
ing quality of stock in those localities, 
have been combined by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture into a new, simple yet 
comprehensive blank form. These blanks 
consist of only one ordinary size sheet of 
paper, but it provides for information in- 
eluding all the principal classes of live- 
stock and the quality of both males and 
females with respect to breeding. There is 
provision for separate listing of registered 
purebred animals and for those eligible and 
not registered. 

A careful analysis of the livestock popu- 
lation of any locality will enable those 
interested in the promotion of better stock 
to more efficiently direct their efforts. It 
will show the actual standing of your 
community as a livestock center. Sample 
copies of the new form may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
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Especially Adapted for 
Every Kind of Tractor 


There is a Sandwich made 
especially to operate with 
your make of tractor—made 
of weather-resisting oak, light 
running, large capacity and 
mechanically correct — 64 
years of experience insures 
this. 

The Sandwich is made in 
50 styles and sizes, from the 
one-hole hand-power ma- 
chine to the powerful eight- 
hole spring and cylinder 
types. Made for horse, steam, 
tractor or gas power, using 


| Sandwich Manufacturing Co. 
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Branches: 
COUNCIL BLUFFS PEORIA 


KANSAS CITY 





f J You Must Shell When You Can Sell 


A Sandwich Sheller May Save You 
Thousands of Dollars This Year! 


HIPPING conditions are more uncertain than 

ever before. With a Sandwich corn sheller you 
can shell when you can sell, when cars are avail- 
You may be saved thousands of dollars. 
Don’t take any chances on a regular sheller run. 
Be independent, increase your profits—this year | 


Power-Driven 


SANDWic 


.Corn Shellers 





CEDAR RAPIDS 
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the famous Sandwich Ex- 
cess Power Engine. 


There is an unusual de- 
mand for shellers. Get your 
order inearly. Don’t take any 
chances and be forced to 
wait your turn in a “run” 
this year. 


Write for Valuable FREE 
Sheller Book 


Investigate these guaran- 
teed shellers now! Learn 
about the style that exactly 
meets your needs. Let us 
know the make of tractor or 
power you use. 


57 
50 Oak St., Sandwich, Ill. 
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Federal Freezeless Hog Waterers 








The FEDERAL Freezeless Hog Waterer 
won't freeze at 30 degrees below zero. It 
has been proven many times that hogs fat- 
ten faster when they can have all the warm 
water they can drink in freezing weather. 
Thousands of farmers use them and say 
they will never do without them again. 
FEDERAL Freezeless Waterers pay for 
themselves in a short time in the savimg of 
feed. Don't chop ice out of the creck or trough 
two or three times a day this winter. A 
FEDERAL will save you all that time and 
work in the cold. Made from heavy galvan- 
ized steel. Will last for many years and pay 
for itself many times over. You will need it 
this winter. Use it the year around. Made 
in all sizes. Write for circular and prices now. 



























DO DITCHING THIS FALL 


Prevent winter rains smothering the sofl. Put 








ve’ 
land in si ‘or early spring work, Get 

Sitching and terracing done now with 

— Farm Ditcher 


Terracer 


and 
Works in soil. Makes «V"’-shaped ditch 
dune Ge down 4 ft, deep. All steel. 
Reversible. Acjustable, Write for Free Book, 
OWENSEORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., ing, 
Bex 329 Gweasbere, Ky. 


10 Days Free Trial 






FEDERAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

























Department 4, DES MOINES IOWA 


Make *80 to 5300 Weekly 


Selling Eagle Sawing Machines 
Every timber owner needs one, Powerful, fast- 
cutting, one-man, log saw. A demonstration 

it. Representatives making big money every- 
where, Exclusive territory free, You can make 


$2.00 An Hour 


sone “Write Poy for fai 
formation and_our special low 
agent’s prices Big t ity. 
Eagle Sawing Machine Co., Dept 451 Kansas City, Mo. 
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4 WARNING ABOUT AUTOPSIES | 

So many stockmen run terrible risks 
n opening and examining carcases of 
wnimals dead of mysterious disease that 
ve wish to sound an emphatic note of 
warning here. The need of it was brought 
home to us recently on hearing that a 
farmer had succumbed to anthrax con- 
tracted when skinning a heifer that sud- 
ienly had died in one of his pastures, and 
mm reading an inquiry from another stock- 
man who told how he had skinned, opened 
and examined the bodies of two heifers 
that had died under circumstances that 
would put gray veterinarian on his guard. 

The heifers bled from their nostrils be- 
fore death. That symptom always should 
be considered highly suggestive of anthrax 
which is communicable and fatal to man 
in the form of malignant pustule. It may 
also indicate the presence of hemorrhagic 
septicemia which is much less dangerous 
tc man, but no untrained man properly 
can differentiate between the two di 
and such work should be left to the 
qualified veterinarian. 

On general principles we have to advise 
that on no account should the carcass 
of an animal that has bled from the 
natural openings of its body after death, 
be skinned or opened. Such a carcass 
should be destroyed by fire or deeply 
buried in quicklime. The veterinarian 
should order the disposal of the carcass; 
for it is his duty to report cases of anthrax 
to the state veterinarian and local and 
state health officers, that the outbreak 
may be controlled and safeguarded ac- 
cording to law. 

The danger of doing otherwise is well 
demonstrated by a case or two which we 
may cite here. In one instance a cow died 
on low pasture after a thunderstorm. It 
was — to have been killed by light- 
ning, but anthrax was the true cause. 
Blood had flowed from the openings of the 
body, but attendants not recognizing the 
danger hitched a horse to the carcass 
and dragged it across the field to a far 
fence. Here a leg was tied to the line 
fence and the loosened hide was pulled off 
by horsepower. Unfortunately the herd of 
calves meanwhile broke out of their pas- 
ture and were soon found dabbling in the 
pool of blood where the cow died and 
while the young things were being driven 
off the neighbor’s stock reached thru the 
line fence and contaminated themselves 
with blood from the skinned animal. When 
we arrived on the farm one man was 
skinning a goat and intended using its 
hide as a rug! The cow and goat had died 
of anthrax. Luckily the man escaped, but 
the neighbor lost some stock and the 
mortality on the first farm was severe. 
Since that time several other animals 
have died on that farm and it never can 
be considered safe for nonimmunized 
animals. In another instance a veteri- 
orrian cut his hand when treating an 
unsuspected case of anthrax and came 
near dying, but was saved by instant and 
repeated injections of antitoxin. We have 
also heard of several deaths due to the 
practice of inning horses affected 
with glanders. 

We need say nothing more than to 
earnestly advise that rubber gloves always 
should be used in making every examina- 
tion and that the owner should intrust 
such work to the veterinarian.—A. S. A. 


SALT FOR COWS 

How much salt should I give my cows? 
—J. F. G., Minn. 

The best way to provide salt for the 
cows is to give them a constant supply 
30 they have easy access to it. The average 
cow will use about half a pound a week. 
{f salt is provided daily an ounce each 
day will be about right, giving more or 
less according to the demands of the in- 
dividual animals. Cows giving milk re- 
quire more than those not in lactation. 
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LAND—AND WATER 


Bring Big Crops in Idaho 

















RPictures Takem om the and 


ITUATED in the famous Idaho Twin Falls 

Country. We have only 6,500 acres for 
sale. That means 160 forty acre tracts or 80 
eighty acre tracts or 40 quarter sections. 


TERMS: $25.00 an acre down. No other 
payments for two years. Balance in annual pay- 
ments. The land will pay for itself. 


Write for full description and particulars. 
There are only 40 quarter sections left. 


Idaho Farm Development Company 
BUHL, IDAHO | 
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for 30 Days 


See How oa) 
Tear 
traps 





HARNESS 


hy | this harness at our risk. Costs you necking if after 30 days trial 
it fails to prove to be the strongest, most durable and most satisfac- 
tory harness you ever saw—return atour expense. WALSH Harness 
has no buckles or rings to destroy straps. No loops or billets. No 
holes in straps to weaken them, Fits any size work horse by quick 
adjustment. We let you be the judge of its positive superiority. 


Send No Money— Costs Less Than 
Take It at Our Other Harness 


WALSH Harness will outwear We've thousandsof letters from farm- 
two sets of ordinary harness, ers allover the U.S. who use WALSH 
and is four to five times stronger. Harness and noother. Costs lessthanother harness, 
The strongest harness made be- andisactually worth more. Has many new improve- 
cause it has no holes in straps, no ments, like built-in hame fastener, safety neck yoke 
buckles—no rings to cut straps in lock, quick detachable throat strap, improved 
two. Testitfor yourself. Savere- breeching, etc. Madeinallstyles—back pad 


pair bills by using Walsh Harness. breechingless, side backers, etc. Our Free 
JAMES M. WALSH, President, WALSH HARNESS CO, Walsh Harness 


t. 512 Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sold for pen on ae: ” NF Send forit, Mail 

On Easy Terms MS Coupon today. 
ds * 































FREE TRIALC 


WALSH HARNESS CO., 

Dept. 512 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Without obligation on my part, send free illustrated 
h book, prices, terms and 30 day free trial offer on 

Walsh Harness. 
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MITTEE APPOINTED 
“Tf we don’t hang together we will hang 


separately,” was the unanimous feeling 
expressed by representatives of the various 
livestock organizations of the country 
assembled in conference at Chi . 
October 8th. The meeting was called by 
President Howard of the ican Farm 
Bureau Federation, invitations being sent 
to all the cooperative livestock and agri- 
cultural organizations, for the 
of devising ways and means to improve 
livestock marketing conditions. Fifteen 
states were represented as well as the 
Bureaus of Markets and Crop Estimates 
of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
Everyone realized, and the idea was reiter- 
ated again and again, that livestock ship- 
pers had a big job ahead and could only 
expect to succeed by every organization 
combining their efforts under one head. 
H.W.Mumford, secretary of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, cautioned 
against too hasty action, andthe expecta- 
tions of too immediate returns. “Live- 
stock marketing problems are so complex 
that they challenge the best thought of the 
country. ‘There is danger that time will 
not be given to work out the problem right. 
Insistent demand may et action too 
soon to be for the best interest of the pro- 
ducers in the long run,” he said. “We 
must recognize that organized and central- 
ized buying can only be met by organized 
and centralized selling. Trained buyers 
must be met by trained sellers.” 
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The advisability of cooperative com- | 
mission houses at the principal markets | 
was one of the chief subjects for consider- 


° rom. ° . = | 
ation. ‘Thirteen cooperative commission 


houses have already been established in |! 


the United States and Canada and are all | 
successful. It was the opinion that cooper- 
ative commission companies would not 
solve the livestock marketing problem but 
they might be an aid to that end and the 
first. step in that direction. 

The convention ended im the recom- 
mendation that a permanent committee 
of not over fifteen be appointed by 
President Howard, similar to the com- 
mittee of seventeen previously appointed 
to investigate grain marketing problems. 
This committee is to be made up of live- 
stock men, selected from the present live- 
stock organizations having livestock di- 
visions, and its duties will be to investigate 
livestock marketing problems. On the 
committee will be a consulting member 
from the Federal Bureau of Markets. 
Representatives on the committee will 
report to their own organizations. 





BRUISING HOGS A GREAT LOSS 

The bruising of hogs on the farms, load- 
ing stations and at the fifty-three live- 
stock markets, during the year ,of 1919, 
cost the producers of this country more 
than $3,500,000, according to the figures 
of the Bureau of Animal industry show- 
ing the loss of meat. ; 

The Bureau reports show that 15,- 
260,000 pounds of pork was lost because 
of the meat being bruised, and figured 
at the average cost of hogs of $17.85 per 
hundredweight, on the Chicago market 
last year, you have what it cost the farmer. 
Of course, this loss was not direct, but 
since it came out of the pockets of the 
packers, it is but natural to believe it was 
reflected in the market, and the producer 
had to suffer. 

Not all of this bruising was done by the 
farmer; the bulk of it occurred on the live- 
stock markets. This is patent, for here the 
stockyard employees use clubs, whips 
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RUNING foeent 


a day! 


New Deming Marvel System 2085, eiectri- 
cally driven, gives your home all the advantages 
of a city water system for less than a cent a day 
operating expense. It works automatically and 
needs no attention. Capacity 180 
gallons per hour. This electrically 
driven system brings you drinking 
water, fresh, cold and sparkling 
direct from source of supply. The 
Marvel System is also built for 
operation by gasoline engine. 


There are many other Dem- 
ing Systems, in all capacities, 
for operation by hand, wind- 
mill, gas and gasoline 
engine, or electric motor. 































Catalog will be sent 
gladly on request 





1004 Depot St., Salem,0, 2 
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and prod poles to drive the stock. On 



















Leak out of 
Your Hog Pens! 


Fill up waste-gaps by 
f-e1e turning your hogs into 
pork products. Garner 
all the profits. There 
never was a time when 
country sausage and 
farm-made lard were 
x, more in demand. 


RPRISE' 


Lard Press and Sausage Stuffer 
makes the best lard and sausage. Paten 
ted Corrugated Spout prevents air get 
ting into sausage casing. Plates won't 
jam or break; cylinder is bored true! 

ard-making easy and quick, Broad 
lips on strainer for safe handling. 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Meat-and-Food Chopper  (uragrese) 


cuts meat and other foods into uniform 
pieces. Saves pees and flavor. Fous 































| hy = razor-edged blades work against per- 
cont Jap > an Sema ctas forated steel plate—a distinctive 
— ; “ENTERPRISE” feature. 


$4.50. Seventy-two “+ 

Other sizes, 2 to A 

- qparts. sizes and styles. P Ask your dealer for the genuine 
Write us for free ‘““Hog Book’’by F.D. Coburn “ENTERPRISE” —marked with the nam 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Dept. 109, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Successful farmers appreciate Successful Farming. We try to make i’ 
helpful to progressive farm folks. 
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the farms, and at the country loading 

ints, often farmers kick and beat the 
o in an attempt to load them. 

he packers are seeking to have the 

yxommission merchants at the various | 
stockyards thruout the country deprive 
workers of their clubs, poles and whips, | 
and in their place use what is known as a 
slap-jack. This is made by folding a strip Nil 
of canvas several times, and nailing it to ] } 
a light wooden handle. The packers have | k sa 
been using the slap-jack for several years le \ | 
in their plants, and claim they have had } 
excellent results. ; 

“The slap-jack,” said a prominet stock 
buyer, “will make a lot of noise, but will 
not bruise the hog. We have found from 
experiments that the hog does not move iS 
so much because he has been hit, but 
from fright caused by a loud report. The 
slap-jack, when brought down on the back 
of a hog will produce this report. — ; 

“We have succeeded in having it 
adopted on some of the smaller markets, 
and commission men report it a great suc- 
cess. Now we are prepared to urge it for 
the larger yards, and the farmer should 
help us in doing this, for in the long run, 
he suffers because of the large amount of 
meat which is discarded because of the 












































Union Carbide- 
Double-duty Farm pe 


TUulses. ; VEN though you live on a farm, miles from town, the 
“The Institute of American Meat 
Packers have taken up this matter, and 
are going to put on a campaign to reach 
the desired end. The following table 
compiled from the Bureau of ‘Animal 
Industry reports, together with some 
valuations which we made based on our 
costs, show what this means to the pro- 
ducer: ; 
Hogs killed at 53 markets in 1919, eae 4g 


Estimated loss meat per hog, " 
Total loss meat, 53 aatinite, 15,256,000 Ibs. 
Average light weight hogs at Chicago, 190 lbs, 


much talked about “city conveniences” are at your 
command. 

You can have better light in your home and barns than 
you could if you lived in the city. Mellow, bright light in 
any room in the house or in any farm building at a twist of 
the fingers—no matches needed. 

Your wife can have an up-to-date gas stove in her kitchen 
and a labor-saving, self-heating flat iron. 

Think of having such conveniences in your home ready 


Average live cost_hogs st Colmen, = SS at any time for instant use! 

Total loss seoount, braless, pene And Carbide Gas is the only artificial farm fuel that will 
Loss of meat also equivalent to 575 cars both light the home and heat the stove. 

Corn required to raise lost hogs 1,605,900 bu. 


It costs less to use Union Carbide than it does to burn 
oil, less, even, than city gas would cost you. Carbide gas 
light is four times as powerful as ordinary illuminating gas. 


And Union Carbide is so easy to use. It is simple to 
install and requires no expert attention—in fact it needs 
scarcely any looking after at all. 


Write us for an interesting booklet. 


Why Carbide Gas has been used for light- 
ing and cooking for twenty years 


“These figures only represent the vast 
amount of money |e on account of 
bruised meat that is removed that goes to 
the tank. It does not represent the amount 
of loss in addition to this, which is caused 
on account of pork cuts, not grading up 
to No. 1, where a portion of the bruised 
meat has been removed. 

“For example: The one-half pound or 
one-pound or whatever amount of bruised 
meat that is removed will be taken out of 
a ham or a belly or a back and while these 
cuts may be strictly No. 1 in every other 
respect, except for the bruise which has 
been removed by the government in- 








i Carbid as is mad tomati- R 
spector, this cut becomes a No. 2 or No. 3 1. Soo it". "= il. erage Ra Bag aia 
grade. In a great many cases it is ab- water. oa = a few times 
solutely impossible to use them for any 2. Nearest light to sunlight. 13, Costs nothing to operate when 
purpose other than trimming them out for 3. No expert attention needed. * not in use. 
* ° , Union Carbide Seldom needs repairs. 
sausage meat, thereby incurring a loss of 4 ée 2 amy & 14. 
p from town, 

from five to ten cents a pound, under what 5. Ang lene, Sow x oid, cutie 15, Fiery toom has its own bright 
the same cut would have sold for had it equipped for gas lighting and Sp emia af Siibie ten eniah 
not been bruised. ‘ 6. ren Clean without soot or 16. 4 — like 1! b 

“To bring this more forcibly to your odor. 17, sther_ bulldines ip 2 oem ot 
mind, let me give you the losses for thirty- 7. Cooking flame the hottest known. * and late evening chores. 

Increases property value more a 

seven markets, for less than three mont . es os £2938 Bet 
of the present year: 9 Carbide gas the only artificial 

Hogs killed at 37 markets 229,606 . =." for both lighting and 19, Sores x — 4 wood into kitchen 

Total | eat per hog, lb. P 

Total loss meat at 37 markets 14,8037 Ibs. 10. Plant easily installed 20. Keeps the kitchen cool in summer, 


Average live weight hogs killed, Chgo., 238 lbs. 
Average live cost h killed, Chgo., $15.00 


essed illed, Chgo., . 
aaa ae UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. 
Loss — ie ey A} iii 501 aa 
Loss ulvaien o C& 
Corn sequived to ht lost hogs, 11,930 bu. Peoples Gas Bldg. Carbide & Carbon Bldg. Kohl BI dg. 
“To be very frank, I believe that if we Chicago, Ill. 30 East 42nd Street Sen Pranci 


had any way in which to follow this up in 
& more detailed fashion that instead of a 
$3,500,000 loss to the packing industry, 
it would be closer to $12,000,000 or $15,- 
000,000.”—T. J. D. 


A feeding floor is a mighty good invest- 
ment for the hog feeder. 

Pigs are about the best meat makers 
there are on the farm, considering the 
amount of meat they make from a pound 
of grain. 


New York, N. Y. 
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UNION CARBIDE 














Distributed direct from 132 Union Carbide Sales Company's 


warehouses conveniently located throughout the country 
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NEW EASY WAY 
TO SAW WOOD 


Make Big Money in Spare Time 


You can easily make from $20 to $35 
a day in your spare time this winter by 
sawing wood for yourself and neighbors. 
Hundreds of farmers proved this last 
winter, and this year the shortage of | 
R. R. cars and coal, makes the opportun- 
ity even better. 

Sut the only way to make real money 
sawing wood isto use a gasoline power 
device like the famous Phillips One-Man 
Drag Saw that cutsfrom 15 to 35 cords 
of wood daily on one to three quarts of 
gesoline. ‘The Phillips Drag Sawiscer- 





| 
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tainly a wonder—it isso simple to handle 
that a boy canrunit. Withit you can 
cut trees off close to ground, saw wood, 
m«ke ties, and run other farm machinery 
when not used sawing. The Phillips is 
doubly popular because mechanical sim- | 
plicity and strength make it trouble| 
proof Mounted on wheels it’s as easy | 
to move asa wheelbarrow—it actually 
works while you rest. ; 

Since the Phillips Drag Saw Mfg. Co., 
519 Phillips Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.., | 
offers a 30-day guaranteed trial, and | 
special direct-to-user prices to any 
reader of this paper, you should write 
them today forfull particulars of their 
proposition and free copy of their big 
illustrated beok—a post card will do. 

Phillips Drag Saw Mfg. Co., 

519 Phillips Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri 
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Direct Factery fo You | 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 end@30 H-P. 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need any size or 

| styleengine. NOW is the time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defectam 
Big surplus horse-power. Above price in- 

cludes engine complete on skids, ready to 
teed, Immediate fectoey shigesecs, Welune nine 

eed. ne" ic 
for New big Engine Cat Re - 


Whirte ENGINE Works 
1613 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1613 Eanpire Bie. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Big Band Catalog 
Sent FREE 


Ja, Anything you need for the band 
gqiuipment. Used by Atuy and 
aR Send for big catalog 

DAM . cccintive. Mention whe 

j y / poze interests 

Po 4 as le 
™ -)¥ mus ers everywhere. 
7 LYON & HEALY 
—_ 62-73 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
“Kead all the advertisements in this Issue. 
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STARTING CATTLE ON FEED 


By H. B. WINCHESTER 


HE question of getting cattle prop- 

erly “‘on feed,’’ while apparently a 

very simple one, seems to be the 
cause of quite a few setbacks to the begin- 
ner. In the first place, when starting out 
cattle in a feeding operation the feeder 
has no knowledge, usually, of the previous 
treatment of the cattle. This is especially 
true if they have been purchased at one of 
the large markets. As a result he often 
starts them out with the assumption that 
0ssibly sometime in their lives they have 
had grain or silage or some concentrate 
such as cottonseed cake or linseed oilmeal. 
Quite often cattle coming to the big 
markets, especially if yearlings, have had 
probably only grass as their sole feed. 
The feeder, and this is from the stand- 
point of the beginner, instead of offering 
the steers feed in small amounts and in- 
creasing in a less proportion than their 





with their comparative market price, viz.: 
which is the cheaper; second, the kind and 
quality of the ration fed—whether it will 
be with a dry ration, that is no silage fed, 
or whether it will be a succulent ration 
with silage forming the succulent end; 
third, the preference of the feeder. 

Cottonseed cake or meal is preferred by 
quite a few feeders because it helps to put 
a firmness to the flesh and also because 
it is cheaper than linseed oilmeal. 

Linseed oilmeal or flaxseed meal has its 
advantages in that it tends to keep the 
digestive tract of the cattle in better 
shape, keeping it cool, sweet and clean, 
cottonseed having just the opposite effect 
tending toward constipation. Cotton- 
seed also if fed in large amounts sets up 
a toxic or poisoning condition in the 
animal’s body which may lead to serious 
consequences if practiced too long. Prob- 
ably the biggest ad- 
vantage of linseed oil- 








ty meal over cottonseed 
meal or cake from a 
purely physical stand- 
oint is that it tends to 
eep the hair smooth 
and silky, or in other 
words adds “bloom” to 
the cattle. Many feed- 
ers use linseed oilmeal 
for this reason alone and 
claim that the added 
cost of this product over 
cottonseed cake more 
than pays for itself in 
the increased market 
price brought by the 








A group of stéers:in one of the feeding experiments conducted at the 
Kansas Agricultural College last winter 


appetites would indicate, until they have 
become accustomed to the feed, usually 
gives them all they can eat. If silage only 
and prairie hay are being fed there is 
usually no danger in following this prac- 
tice. Alfalfa hay too can be fed with 
comparative freedom if it is of good 
quality. However, alfalfa very often will 
cause scours and frequently bloat so that 
a little more judgment in its use must be 
exercised when starting cattle on feed. 
If the feeding plan calls for grain as part 
of the ration great care must be used in 
offering it to the cattle, whether they be 
two-year-olds, yearlings, or calves. A 
= many of the beginners in the cattle 
eding game too often have no idea of 
what care is in starting cattle on grain. 
Some have their cattle eating fifteen to 
eighteen pounds of grain inside of ten 
days; as a result they usually founder or go 
off feed so badly that they are set back 


‘|}moresthan when they started out. 


Silage, if of good quality, can be fed 
with impunity. The age, capacity, and 
appetite of the animal are practically the 
Great care must 
be used in noting that the silage is free 
from moldy and spoiled material. Nothing 
will put a steer “out of the running’ 
quicker than the continued feeding of 
spoiled silage. Cattle, at first, if coming 
directly from the range, will eat more hay 
but as they become accustomed to the 
silage it. will be observed that the amount 
of hay consumed will be less as the amount 
of silage consumed increases. 

The question of feeding concentrates, 
such as cottonseed cake or linseed oilmeal, 
and of which is the best has to do first 





cattle. This is a much 
mooted question, how- 
ever, and both sides have their adher- 
ents. 

If the cattle feeding operation involves 
the use of shelled corn, linseed or cotton- 
seed products, alfalfa or prairie hay, and 
silage with one thousand pound two-year- 
old steers they can be started out about as 
follows: shelled corn at two or three 
pounds per head, increasing by a pound a 
a day (if they will take it, if not a pound 
every two days) linseed oilmeal at a rate 
of one-quarter of a pound and increasing 
at that amount every two days until about 
three or four pounds per head daily is 
reached. Usually when fed in amounts 
over three pounds it causes the cattle to 
become very laxative. Cottonseed meal 
can be fed up to four or five pounds per 
head without any ill effects. Some feed- 
ers go as high as six or seven pounds, de- 
pending upon the size of their cattle. 

The amount of hay to feed will depend 
on how r the steers are for their 
silage. If they are started out on thirty 
pounds. of silage and clean it up readily, 
they will in all probability not eat much 
over six to eight pounds of hay a day. As 
the silage is. increased they will not eat 
much over three pounds of hay. When 
cattle are on full feed they will eat on the 
average of about twenty to twenty-four 
pounds of shelled corn, three pounds of 
coneentratc, three to four pounds of hay 
and about twenty-five pounds of silage. 


It must be borne in mind that as the grain 

and concentrate are being increased the 

animal will naturally not take as high an 

amount of roughage as at the start. If 

ground corn is.used they will consume less 
Continued on page 86 
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PUMPS 


ELECTRIC DRIVE ~ GAS ENGINE DRIVE « HAND © WINDMILL *» SPRAY * RAMS 


Running water in the barn-why it pays 


HEN you have to break the ice in the creek 

with a pickax—when you have to start the barn- 

yard pump with the hot teakettle——what wouldn’t you 

give for running water? ‘This winter—when that big 

blizzard blows up—what are you going to do about 
watering the stock? 

Will they get water when they need it? Install Goulds r 

Hi-Speed Autowater System and make sure that they do. = 





Your livestock will show the difference 


The Autowater System—entirely automatic—will bring 
you running water at a cost of less than two cents a 
day for current. Install it now—before the winter 
season overtakes you—and notice the improvement 
your livestock shows in the spring. 

Horses strong for the heavy farm work, cows and 
hogs in prime weight and condition—remember also 
that steady, high milk yicld depends on regular water ’ 
supply for the milk cows. Running water in the GOULDS 
dairy barn will increase your yield of butter fat 15% 
or more. 
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What’s a farm home without running water? ||| No " | 
How many years has your wife stood the strain of | Ly | | | we 
/ 








pumping and water carrying? With the Autowater 

System you can put running water in the kitchen—in- 

stall a modern bathroom in your farm home. It pro- ‘cs 
vides water also for the garden and for sprinkling the 

lawn—180 gallons an hour. It can be operated by 

central station current or farm lighting plant. B4 , 





See the Autowater System at your dealer’s 
Ask your dealer to show you the Autowater System; -~ a 
ask him to explain its noiseless, automatic action, its high - — me 
speed principle, its many exclusive mechanical features. 
If you don’t know who handles the Autowater 
System in your locality, write to us—we will put you ‘ ene P 
in touch with him. 


Maa 


Use the coupon below 


—and tell us all details of your pumping problem. Our 
Hydraulic Engineers are specialists on farm pumping 
installations. ‘Their advice is yours for the asking. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company, Seneca Falls, New York 


ULDS 


See eee ee ees eeeeetee COUPON . 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Please advise me where I can see the Autowater System. I am also interested in pumps for P 
O Irrigation OQ Fire Protection 0 Deep Wells O Wind-mill 0 Spraying O Large Capacity Water Supply 
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DON' T BLAME 
THE HORSE! 


Its YOUR Fault! 


Don’t blame the horse ff he kicks, balks, 
or runsaway. It’s thefault of the 
one who Crained ihe. If your horse shies 
on the road, it is because, nine times out 
rad ten, you ion taught him to by the 
rehuce a use of the whip. Bad habits 
uce @ tev value and Iness, 
Wrong ning caused them—right 

training will correct them. 


Train Your Horse RIGHT 
No matter how vicious or wicked-tem- 
your horse may be, no matter what 
habits he may have, you can easily 
and quickly subdue him and make him 
gentle, willing y- o PRatee. The 80 
experience of Prof. Jesse Beery, 
America’s devement a Tessemen, has en- 
abled him to teach others efficient meth- 
ods making the mastery of any horse 
easy. No horse can resist Beery methods. 
TheyGUARANTEE satisfactory results, 
Bad habits, kicking, biting, rearing, shy- 
ng. balking, running away, etc., 


@re 
ever, and the he value of 
the horse te a > creased by many 

FREE BOOKI 
Sen? tor cur eppasing Pooks v How to Break and 
be =i nye yS ye ted and chock-full 
train ells all ‘Sbect 
yotema, and shows 
w our students are [J 


Sa money by train- 
oor Course to 


ad horses is 
ome read- 


cen a interest- 
ig. sian ® 
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t, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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HIP BOOTS 


WE PAY ae FIRST QUALITY 

O57 6% 00 Goodyear U. S. 

TA by eee 12. Rubber ts were 

py ¢ cancellation of rere 

orders. Every boot be: 

ofc ~— Tag GS the U. 8. Gov't t 

nd now before it 

itboipte. b way not save money 

ering 2 or 3 pairs? 

\ OW ONLY $5.50 a pair. 

3 ss swen arrival. You risk 

mg. If youare not 

SEND } NO MONEY fara satisfied, we will 

return your money at once 

Rubber Boot Socks, 45c 

ete this sot ae A Offer to your friends. 
Write, or mall coupon, as you prefer. 
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EAST BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
51 Armory Bidg., East Boston, Mass. 

Bend U.S. Gov't. ip Rytber Boots, C.0O.D. My 

money back if not satisfied. 


Size POEM. 0s to ccboccdccecoccécecesetoceécee 


OPP Pee eee Pee Pee ee ee eee eee ee eee 


10,000 horses suc- 0 vil 


@ cesstolly treated 
Money 


last year with 
wend fo TREY ot Fechss Uonpinaey Advonr 


8 Fisteform o. a bottle 
GROTHERS, 201 Usion Snes Yards, Chicago 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to mie boty © thru this 


department. Questions answered ‘his de- 

ment. Give age ons sex of animals, hs 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our canaens 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are adv ertised for trouble 
with which animals are afMfiicted and on account of 
having been scientifically compounded will be - 
to be more effective than icines compounded b 

.. Address all communications to V: 

narian, Successful Farming, Moines, Iowa. 


“Do cattle ever need attention from 
the veterinary dentist?” asked a stock- 
man the other day. Then he told us that 
in his district horses commonly received 
such attention, but he never had known 
of it being applied to cattle, sheep or 
swine, and wondered what the reason 
might be. 

This is a matter of considerable interest, 
for many stockmen have the same im- 
pression as our correspondent, altho it is 
erroneous. Cattle do need, but seldom, 
comparatively, receive the attention men- 
tioned. When cattle are from one year 
and nine months to two years and six 
months old the shells or crowns of their 
temporary or “milk” premolar (grinder) 
teeth sometimes fail to come off, or twist 
to one side and injure the cheeks. At this 
age it is quite common for ill-thrift to be 
due to this cause and removal of the 
shells gives instant relief. Such attention 
is well worth giving, on general principles, 
whether its pressing need is netlecshie or 
not. An abnormal flow of saliva often 
indicates irritation from such teeth. Molar 
teeth also may split and injure the tongue 
or cheek. The loose portion should at once 
be extracted and the sharp points filed 
down. In old cattle molar teeth sometimes 
loosen and should be removed and we 
have, in several instances, found painful 
gumboils causing inability to properly 
masticate feed. 

Sheep may need the help of the veteri- 
nary dentist now and then. In all animals 
a profuse flow of saliva, or difficulty in 
properly chewing feed, should suggest the 
probability of Sevegulesitien or disease 
of the teeth. In many cases we have found 
large gumboils or abscesses at the roots of 

a r teeth in adult sheep and the 
liberation of pus has instantly given relief 
and enabled the sheep to eat as well as 
ever. Not given such help the poor animal 
would suffer for a long time and in some 
instances die. The latter result is liable 
to happen when a foreigff body has lodged 
across the palate of the upper jaw, or in 
the tongue or throat. Many cases of that 
sort have come to our attention. In one 
a big snag of wood was jammed tightly 
across the palate of a foal and the ‘ittle 
animal consequently was unable to eat. 
In other cases sucking foals were unable 
to swallow milk for the reason that bed- 
ding taken into the mouth had lodged be- 
tween the teeth and cheek. In several 
other instances hogs were doing badly be- 
cause nails or wires had lodged in their 
tongues. Removal of the offending bodies 
mended matters at once. Always examine 
the teeth, tongue and cheeks when an 
animal has difficulty in eating or has an 
unnatural flow of saliva from its mouth. 

Dentistry for horses is necessitated by 
the fact that in these animals the upper 
jaw is wider than the lower one, works in 
scissors fashion and does not. perfectly 
wear the grinding surface of the teeth, but 
leaves sharp points upon the upper molars 
next to the cheeks and upon the lower 
ones next to the tongue. These sh 
points should be filed down by the veteri- 
nary dentist in spring and autumn and it 
will pay every horse-owner to have such 
attention regularly given. Wolf teeth need 
not be extracted as they are practically 
harmless. They never injure the eyes in 
any way, common erroneous ule to 


Dccaes $2.00 aoe $3.60 
Groen Devil For Cattle 
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CAPSULE S_ 


Geinenntnad to Free Your Live 
Stock of Worms in 24 Hours 


Worms cause 70% of livestock losses. Stop this 
terrific, asnmeccsenry Sees loss NOW Discard the 
slow My 
ae a are proven My» 


worm’ destroy 
gyetpntee them to kill end ¢ carry off thes those — ae 
fe des 
had 3 — put your _ a in perfect 


Gove: nt Ex 
mixed in feed is not effective. Se eerneneed ment tests 
yo 7 ay bey my Red 
The best ts the surest, safest and quickent 
- Send No Mone 
send your order. Pay postman on 
will send you the best w capsules ; 
ata price you cannot equal onywiere If after trial for 
any reason you are dissatisfied, your money. 




















Blue Devil for Sheena: and Gente 
100 Blue Prat eared and 


ingtractlonsy "postpaid and , $620 
only. 
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25....$1.75 800....$21.00 — 
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Instruments used for H: Shee; 
or Goats fit all worm capsules, ’ 


Yellow Devil for Horses 
Remove Bots and Worms 
25 10 Yellow v Devil Capsules 


ieuchon pat |= $3EO 
Extra Gapeulets 


M. Hick & Co. 
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177 North State St., Dept. A, Chicago, Il. 











YOU CAN’T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.P 





will clean them:off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you 
more if you write. Book 4R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, ING., 95 Temple St. SPRING; IELD, MASS. 


ARM FEN 
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Low prices 
Postory te User Direct. 
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Write for free catalog now 
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the contrary; but split and diseased molars | 
and milk tooth crowns often have to be | 


removed. When not removed promptly 
they do much harm.—A. 5. A. 

Blind Quarters—I have a heifer two years and 
seven months old that doesn’t give any milk out 
of the two teats on the right side. One of them 
seems to have a cord in it. This is her first calf. 
We rubbed turpentine and lard on her udder. What 
could be done to make her give milk out of those 
teats?—T. B. C., Ky. 

The condition described is hopeless and the 
milk secretion in the other quarters should be 
dried off and the heifer fed for the butchers. The 
common cause of such conditions in heifers with 
their first calf is unnoticed garget induced by calves 


esucking the teats. This should be instantly stopped. 

Chorea—I have a large hound dog one and-half 
years old that will stand and shiver like he was cold 
even in the hottest weather, sometimes in the front- 
legs and sometimes in the back partge He seems 
full of life, eats well.—F. E. K., Calif. 

The symptoms indicate chorea or St. Vitus dance, 
which is practically incurable. Let the dog live 
an outdoor life, so far as possible, and feed gener- 
ously, including a raw beef bone twice a week. 
If thin, emulsion of cod liver oil may help. Fowler's 
solution of arsenic should be given daily, but as it 
is a poison, treatment with it should be directed 
by a veterinarian. 

Skin and Eye Disease—Will you kindly let me 
know what I should do for my cow. She is three 
years old; a well marked Holstein and the hair all 
came off of the white spots and now she is almost 
blind. The only thing I have done is to put salt in 
the eyes.—L. C., Calif. 

St. Johnswort and alsike poisoning cause irrita- 
tion and inflammation of white skin on animals. 
Such a condition is well treated by removing the 
cause and then bathing the affected parts two or 
three times daily with a lotion of two ounces of 
Goulards extract, one ounce of glycerine and one 
pint of soft water. If it happens to be a case of 
‘pinkeye”’ isolate the cow in a darkened stable and 
bathe her eyes twice daily with a saturated solution 
of boric acid and then apply a very little one per- 
cent Fa | oxide of meroury ointment, close the 
eyelids and massage gently to spread the salve. 

Growth in Eye—Please let me know how to cure 
a sore on the bottom of my cow’s eye. It is in the 
corner between the eyelash and it gets large, then 
it breaks and matter comes out of it.—J. A. K., OL 

We fear that a cancerous growth known as fungus 
hematoides is present, and if so treatment may not 
succeed. You should have the growth dissected out 
by a veterinarian who will then cauterize the 
wound. Meanwhile apply a small quantity of a 
mixture of equal parts of finely powdered idoform 
and boric acid once or twice daily. 

Thrush—I have a nineteen-year-old mare that 
has the thrush in one of her feet and she has been 
treated for some time without results. I would 
like to know what do for her. Her whole frog is 
gone and it seems all proud flesh. It will heal on top 
and will start from the bottom again.—W. P., Mich. 

This is a severe case of thrush that apparently has 
developed canker, and that is very difficult to heal. 
Cleanse the parts and keep them covered with a 
mixture of equal quantities of tannic acid, powdered 
alum and calomel, covered with um or cotton 
bandaged on to cause pressure. Keep the mare in 
a clean stall while under treatment. 

Lameness—I have a mule six years old that has 
sweeney in his right shoulder. I have bathed his 
shoulder with turpentine a few times. He limps 
pretty bad at times. He has had a touch of sweeney 
for about four months and his shoulder is not 
pushed much yet.—C. R. M., Ala. 

We strongly suspect that this is a case of sweeney 
confined to the shoulder, and indicated by a wasting 
of the muscles, but may be lameness from some 
disease located lower down. If the mule points a 
forefoot forward when standing at rest, the trouble 
is there, and it may be corns, ringhone, navicular 
disease, or some other abnormal condition causing 

ain. If you cannot employ a veterinarian and the 
oot is found to be the seat of the lameness, clip the 
hair from the hoof-head and apply a blister several 
times, at intervals of two or three weeks. If it is a 
true case of sweeney either apply a blister to the 
wasted parts, or have a veterinarian inject a little 
tincture of iodine under the skin at points three or 
four inches apart over the wasted surface. 

Necrotic Stomatitis—I have a ten-days-old 
heifer calf which has yellow sores on its mouth in- 
side, and/on its lips and underjaw. Its tongue seems 
to be rotted on both sides. Where it is yellow it 
seems to be rather hard or stiff. Where it licks itself 
on its flanks the greenflies bother it. It smells very 
bad. Its cord on the navel hasn’t dried yet. Seems 
to eat very well.—L. C. W., Ind. 

Isolate the calf at once as necrotic stomatitis is 
present and is a dangerous and usually fatal con- 
tagious disease. Scrape each ulcer clean and then 
swab with tincture of iodine on a pledget of 
absorbent cotton tied on a small stick. Afterward 
swab twice daily with a one percent dolution of 
permanganate of potash. Also place in the mouth 
thrice daily molasses or strained honey containing a 
tablespoonful of powdered borax to the cupful. 
Saturate the stump of the navel with tincture of 
iodine and then apply starch powder. 

Dry Hoofs—I have a four-year-old colt whose 
feet seem dry and tend to crack in several places. 
What can I do for it?—J. E. C., Wis. 

F cmd the hair from the hoot head of ont and _ 
week rub in a mixture of one part powder 
cantherides and twenty-five parts of lard. 
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Real foot protection, 
600d looks and long wear 


This high, all rubber ‘‘Cornbelt”’ arctic, made in 
six buckle and four buckle styles, is waterproof 
from top to toe—better fitting, better looking 


and lighter than a rubber boot. Unnecessary 
weight has been eliminated without sacrificing 
strength. All the vital points of wear are re- 
inforced with strips of tough gum. 


This is the arctic for the automobilist, farmer 
and suburbanite. 
and is a top notch product in every way, made 
by the manufacturers of the famous Top Notch 
line of rubber footwear. 


In buying arctics, rubbers or boots, go to the 
Top Notch dealer in your town. If you do not 
know his name write us today and we'll be 
glad to send it to you. The Top Notch cross 
on the sole of rubber footwear is a guarantee 
of long service. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company 
Dept. J, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York Boston 
Kansas City Minneapo! 


TGhenpaas 1 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


It is made in gray or red 
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It has the accumulated 
improvements of our 
74 years of boot-making 


—the “U.S.” Boot 


A whole line of rubber footwear for farmers— 
including the newest types, the “U.S.” Walrus 
and the “U. S.” Bootee 


VERY year a step forward with some added 
improvement—a better last, a reinforced heel 
or an improved process of “‘curing”’ the rubber 

—until today here it is with the accumulated improve- 
ments of 74 years—the U.S. Boot. Look it over! 

It is trim, well shaped—the sure mark of skilled 
craftsmanship. It fits snugly and gives maximum 





comfort—for it is made on most carefully designed ou, &* Becte—R 
2 . . “3 : | @= s— Rein- 
- ogee yy 3 —e because it is reinforced where forced where the wear 
. is hardest. Made in all 
Reinforced where the wear is hardest Half hip, a 


1. The Sole—Five soles in one, all of the finest rubber. es SE GaP eee 

2. Back of the Heel—Every step you take puts a 
strain on the seam in back. At this point every U.S. 
Boot is reinforced with ten thicknesses. 

3. The Toe—Has three heavy layers, a special toe- 
cap, and an extra sheet of highest quality rubber on 
the outside. 

4. The “bend” in front—A boot has no lacing in 
front to “give” as you walk. Every step you take, 
the rubber bends and buckles. Six heavy thick- 
nesses give long wear to U. S. Boots at this point. 
The U. S. Boot is built layer by layer carefully and 

skilfully, then welded into one solid piece. 

Wear, comfort, appearance—it has them all. That’s 
why U. S. Boots are worn by farmers everywhere. 

The U. S. Boot is just one type in a complete line 
of rubber footwear to meet every need upon the farm. 
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A new kind of overshoe for farmers— 
the “U. S.” Walrus 


All the warmth and convenience of a cloth-top arctie, 
as water-tight and easily cleaned as a rubber boot— 
that’s the U. S. Walrus. 

It’s an all-rubber buckled overshoe that you can 
slip on and push off in a moment. It has a warm, 
fleecy lining—and its smooth rubber surface is abso- 
lutely watertight. Best of all,you can clean it instantly 
under a faucet or at the pump while it’s still on 
your feet. It will keep your shoes clean and the house 
clean, too. 


A miner’s rubber shoe becoming popular 
with farmers everywhere 


U. S. Bootees give you the protection of a boot with 
the comfort of a shoe. They slip on over your socks 
like a leather shoe. You can wear them all day long 
in the wettest weather—your feet will stay dry and 
comfortable. 


Other types of “U.S.” footwear—built for 
rough service 
The U. S. line of footwear has a type for every need 
—arctics, rubbers, “‘overs”—all built in the same 
rugged, reliable way. 

They all have tough, heavy soles—special rein- 
forcements at every. point where the wear is hardest 
—and they’re made of the highest quality rubber from 
our own plantations. 
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“U.S.’ Rubbers—A wide 
range of models, in light and 
heavy styles to meet every 
need. Made in all sizes, for 
men, women, and children 


Ask your dealer to show you his U. S. line. Pick 
out the types best suited to the work you do. Every 
one has been designed by experts—every one is backed 
by over half a century of experience. 

Always look for the U. S. Seal—it means solid wear 
and long service for your money. 















“U.S.” Walrus—An overshoe 
with an all-rubber surface 
that can be cleaned instantly. 
Warm as an arctic. Abso- 
lutely watertight. All weights 
and sizes—in red, black and 
white 





“U. S.’’ Bootees—Worn over 
the sock like a leather shoe. 
An all-rubber surface—easily 
washed off. Hy-Bootee, six 
eyelets; Lo-Bo>stee, four eye- 
Jets. Inred, black and white 
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MINERALS IN ROUGHAGE FEEDS 
UITABLE roughage ‘rations, rich in 
~ protein to build muscle and mineral 
matter to build bone, are needed to 
make animals possessing that superb 
vigor and finish necessary to win blue 


ribbons at the leading fairs and livestock 
exhibitions. Mineral matter in feeds 
means more than most of us think. Ever 
since Henry, at the Wisconsin experiment 
station, demonstrated years ago that the 
bones of pigs could be increased in strength 
by adding mineral matter to the feeds, 
experienced feeders have proved that the 
same thing holds good with cattle and 
horses. Some breeders — oy 1 by 
feedin und bone, w ashes, phos- 
phates, fime and such feeds as oats, oil- 
meal, clover and alfalfa hay, all rich in a 
variety of min- 
erals. Results 
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® strong.and vigorous condition. 


The 


| general conclusion of the Ohio authorities 


is that even with clover and alfalfa hay, 


| some calcium may be fed to the advantage 


of the cow. Alfalfa and clover hay are 
rich in mineral elements and many dairy 
authorities doubt the wisdom of these 
conclusions. However, they are valuable 
in illustrating the point, and show that 
many feeders of dairy cows appreciate 
the value of minerals in their rations. 
I:xperienced feeders have long realized 
the importance of minerals in the heavy 
producing cow’s ration, and urged the 
feeding of roughages containing more 
mineral elements. They know that weak 
calves are often the result of feeding 
rations deficient in mineral elements, and 
that cows fed plenty of clover or alfalfa 
hay are less likely to abort; this is more 
especially true when they are producing 
milk on rations containing a large amount 
of protein derived from feeds which have 
been thru various processes of manufacture. 
Roughage is the best and cheapest 
source of these mineral elements, and 
clover and alfalfa are richer in this respect 
than other forage crops. This suggests 
feeding more good roughage and onl 
enough grain to maintain profitable milk 
production or normal growth of young 





have proved 
that animal 
form, fiber and 
function are in- 
fluenced by 
these kinds of 
feeds. Muscles 
are more supple, 
joints are much 
stronger and the 
animals have a 
more sprightly 
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STARTING CATTLE ON FEED 


Continued from page 80 
of that than of shelled corn so that when 
on full feed the average will be about 
eightcen'to twenty pounds of ground corn. 
1f yearlings that weigh about six hun- 


dred to seven hundred pounds are being 
fed they should be started out on grain 
at the rate of a pound a day and increased 
from one-half to a pound every other day, 
depending on their ability to consume it. 
They can be started out with silage at the 
rate of twenty to twenty-two pounds per 
day, concentrates at one-quarter of a 
pound and increased every three days at 
that rate up to about two or two and a 
half pounds daily. The hay consumed 
with this class of cattle with a full feed 
will not be much over four pounds. There- 
fore, when on full feed a yearling on the 
average will consume about twelve pounds 
of shelled corn, two to two and a half, may- 
be three pounds of concentrate, about 
three pounds of hay, and approximately 
eighteen to twenty pounds of silage. 
Calves have to be handled with more 
care than yearlings or two-year olds, but 
if handled properly baby beef will return 
greater profits at a cost much less for feed 
consumption. Calves weighing in the 
neighborhood of four hundred pounds can 
be started out on grain at the rate of one- 
half to three-quarters of a pound per head 
daily, this being increased about eve 
five to seven days at the rate of one-half 
pound, depending largely upon their abil- 
ity and appetite. With silage they can 
take on an av- 
erage of ten to 
twelve pounds; 











step. The bones 
may not be any 
larger, but they 
are harder and 
stronger. What 
is called quality —_ . 
and stamina is positively improved and 
that is of greater importance than size of 
bone. Strength and vigor depend upon 
supple muscles, strong bone and elastic 
tendons. 

There is abundant evidence that normal 
healthy function of the digestive system 
and the reproductive organs depends upon 
an adequate supply of mineral elements 
as well as protein in the feed. In feeding 
hogs repeated experiments indicate that 
they keep healthy if constantly supplied 
with plenty of mineral matter, but this 
is neglected they become lame and un- 
thrifty. An even more valuable discovery 
is that the liberal use of feeds rich in 
mineral elements decreases the percen 
of non-breeders and prevents abortion in 
brood sows and dairy cows. 

There is abundant evidence that normal 
healthy breeding animals of all kinds need a 
liberal supply of these mineral elements. 
Milk contains a high percentage of mineral 
elements from which the bones and teeth 
are formed. This means that cows or sows 
that are pregnant should have a ration 
containing these minerals in abundance. 
Since the y Me sa of the dairy cow to 
her present high production, there has 
never been a doubt in the minds of experi- 
enced feeders but that the ordi food 
supply was deficient in some of the ele- 
ments to maintam her body 
health while she was producing a full flow 
of milk. Many of these men are beginning 
to realize that the deficiency of minerals 
is the cause of many ailments that have 
been causing severe losses. 

The Ohio experiment station has made 
a number of investigations to determine 
whether any combinations of feeds will 
supply a heavy producing cow with suf- 
ficient mineral matter for manufacturin 
her milk, the growing of her unborn calf, 
and at the same time keeping her body in 


Two good crops for hogs. 





the corn to perfection. 





beans in the self feeder balance 






Soy 


concentrates, 
one-quarter of a 
pound per head 
and increased at 
the same rate 
every seven to 
ten days. Hay 
will vary from 
two to three 
pounds per head 
atthestart and 
remain about 
the same all 
thru the feed- 





animals. It has been demonstrated with 
young cattle that a pound of protein in 
roughage produces more increase in growth 
than a pound of protein in grain. The 
minerals in the roughage may explain the 
fact. Horsemen claim that colts make 
the best gains and exhibit most action 
when oats make up the bulk of the grain 
fed. Oats are rich in mineral matter, so 
perhaps that is the reason. There is 
evidently no specific tonic in oats as old- 
time feeders supposed. The beneficial 
effects seem to be due to the protein and 
minerals more than anything else. In 
fact rations in which equal amounts of pro- 
tein and mineral matter are fed seem to 
give equal health, vigor and exuberance. 
American feeders must devote more 
attention to feeding an abundance of good 
roughage to furnish adequate mineral 
matter to their breeding stock and young 
animals. Regular breeding and steady 
growth depend upon an adequate supply 
of mineral matter. Breeding animals must 
have unusual quantities of mineral matter 
to maintain normal body vigor and sup- 


port their wmborn young. growing, 
iplyig cells at the young animal’s 


muscles, bones amd vital orgams must be 
continually supplied with mineral matter 
so that growth and vigor may not cease 
for a day. Prize-winning animals do not 
sell by the pound; they must develop 
quality and finish, and prove regular 
breeders as well. The trick can be turned 
only by feeding an abundance of protein 
and mineral matter in the form of clover 
hay, alfalfa hay, oilmeal and oats along 
with the homegrown and by-product 
feeds.—V. F. 








ing period. 

The average 
length of time to get two-year- 
olds, yearlings, and calves of _ the 
weights mentioned on full feed will be 
about as follows: ‘Two-year-olds—eigh- 
teen to twenty-four days; yearlings— 
thirty to thirty-five days; and calves sixty 
to seventy-five days. 


A LITTLE PORK INSURANCE | 
For the prevention of sour pork it is 
hard to give too much care to butcher 
hogs before slaughtering them. Several 
are so important that they should 

all be mentioned in a single breath. - 

However, it would be a good start to 
suggest that the hogs should not be 
— driven, beaten, whipped, or ex- 
ci Under such conditions a hog is 
warm and feverish, bleeds poorly and the 
meat tends to sour. Moreover a bruised 

lace will not bleed properly. On the 
portions it results in a darker lard 
upon rendering. On the hains, shoulders 
or bacon the bruised spot will have to be 
trimmed out or it will sour. 

Hogs should never be fed for twenty- 
four hours before killing. It makes bleed- 
ing more thoro, cleaning easier, and since 
thoro bleeding is an essential to a perfect 
cure, it will help in attaining this end. 
However, this does not mean no water 
should be given. Plenty of water is a 
necessity. 


You can pay out a lot of money for dis- 
infectants, but it’s pretty hard to beat 
egy | of good strong sunshine. Not that 
the disinfectant may not be needed, too, 
——— sunshine ought to be kept steadily 
a 
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Thousands of Whirling 
Scissor-Like Edges 
Cut, Grind and Pul- 
verize the Grain 


HOWN above are the famous patented self- 
sharpening, steel grinding plates, used ex- 
clusively in Letz Feed Mills. 







These plates have revolutionized feed grind- 5. in Ee 


ing. They mean double-grinding capacity— } to 40H.P 
cut usual feed costs in half—grind everything he 
grindable—enable farmers to economically grind The Letz Dixie Mill above i 
and mix their own feed instead of buying it ton oe pits ot Soy of F 
ready mixed. amazing strength, speed, and grind- AUTHORIZED 


. , , ing capacity. Corn fodder, kaffir AGENTS 
Thousands of keen-cutting, scissor-like edges corn, alfalfa, etc., are fed over the 


running in opposite directions, cut, grind, and feed table at the same time corn 


Lent d . . No oth and small stuff is fed into the hop- 
pulverize to dust in one operation. oother jer. All are ground in one simple 
process is so fine-cutting, so light-running, so operation, at half the usual cost in 
durable, has such capacity. One set of Letz time and fuel. Ask about the Letz 
Plates is guaranteed to outwear three sets of DIXIE. 


ordinary plates. L 
Cut down your feed costs, increase your profits by POULTRY RAISERS Buy at this ‘‘Sign of 








America s Leading Feed Milt 








using “‘Letz-ground feed."’ A Letz mill for every need—each — a gl ne y edie - = pw 
mill backed by 30 years of experience. Hundreds of thous- ‘ation ae Feeding for service. Displayed by 
ands of satisfied users attest to Letz supremacy. Investigate! Earlier Poultry Profits eadingdealersevery- 


where. 


Free! Two books that every feeder should read—our 
catalog and ‘‘Scientific Feeding.’ Write for them now. 














America’s Leading Feed Mill 


LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 201 EASTROAD - CROWN POINT, INDIANA 








Wholesale Distributing Houses in 46 states ineure prompt service through Letz Dealers everywhere. 
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IDEAL 


HOG WATERER 


-{? it only did away with that nasty, 
- cold Job of chopping ice three or four 
imes , this non-freez waterer 
would te profitable farm squipeneat sor you. 
bogs arm 
water todrink, just as want it. E grow 
best when they drink and eat as they choose, 
Fa | IDEAL Waterer—frst in the hog waterer 
fleld—has stood the of coldest’ winters. 
Up in Canada, an IDEAL built ten years ago 
gave its owner good service last winter. 
nking trough is inside. Can't beb ff. 
H cannot tramp in it and Wy yoo 
Ti lifts out for cleaning. Outer casing corru- 
Pipa tee erentent atre: th. Madein 30, 60and 
gallon sizes. 8 and double drinking 
troughs or to attach to your water system. 
When youorder a waterer, firstsee the IDEAL. 


for your ler’s Dame and descriptive 
of TBeat. yan and other 














lot equipment, 
ny oo Mfg. 
_ aa mpan 
Yea mT 120 SE cthSt., 
Des Moines, Ia. 
: * Ip Ti Ideal Waterers 
are good for sume 
HOG WARPA! mer usetoo. Clean; 
marronal 578: cook water on the 
apern 3 days 
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HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form 
of Permanent Construction 


Every consideration favors Hollow 
Tile as a building material for homes 
and all farm buildings. It is fire resistive and 
enduring—will last as long as the farm—and 
never requires painting. Made of burnedclay, 
it will not decay. Buildings keep their value. 


Hollow Tile is quickly and economically 
erected. The large units are easy to handle 
and lay. The first cost, which is relatively the 
sameasgoodframeconstruction, isthelastcost. 


The air cells keep out dampness, protect your 
supplies, and insulate against the heat of 
summer and the cold of winter. To build of 
Hollow Tile will not only save you money 
but will increase the profits from your farm. 


THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 
ASSOCIATION 
Conway Building, Chicago 
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THE FEEDER’S GAME OF CHANCE 
Continued from page 38 


gluts and shortages that exist too fre- 
quently. At present no one is qualified 
to say just when livestock should be 
shipped. In general, one knows that the 
hog supply is light in the summer and 
prices are relatively food: or that sheep 
are high priced in the spring with low 
receipts, but no one can say that the 
feeder should attempt to market them, 
because without a knowledge of his costs 
of production for the slack ——— 
period, one cannot tell whether he 
make or lose money. The attached chart 
shows the normal variations in livestock 
marketing and prices thruout the ’ 
These research men must also make a 
study of the cost of production in America 
and competing meat surplus countries so 
as to provide producers with information 
on the prices they will probably have to 
meet when marketing takes place. The 
latter has never been an important factor 
up to the present, but with the rate of ex- 
p tone against some of the Peewee 
competing countries, the probability of 
farmers and stock-raisers of other nations 
being able to undersell our own is rather 
strong. : 

One of the biggest factors in giving the 
1920 spring market its apparent cases of 
nerves, was the uncertainty of rail trans- 
portation. ‘This affected conditions ad- 
versely in two ways, it shut livestock from 
the market, and kept meat from the large 
centers of consumption. Both producer 
and consumer suffered, for livestock prices 
would rise when receipts fell to a point 
where it cost more to shut down than to 
operate, and then they would fall dis- 
hearteningly when traffic tie-ups would be 
unravelled or strikes settled and the big 
tide of stock temporarily dammed back 
would overwhelm the market facilities. 
Market meat on the other hand was 
subject to even greater wholesale fluctua- 
tions, since supplies on the market would 
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bottle postpaid. Send for FREE Vest-Poe! 
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FLEMING BROTHERS, 281 Union Stock Verde, Chivago 


mount rapidly in price when it appeared 
that the railroads would not be able to 
function normally for a few days. Even 
were these causes for variation in prices 
removed, others would still exist, due to 
the fact that there is a weekly cycle of 
shipments and market routine, making 
early days of the week always heavier than 
later days. Sunday and Saturday after- 
noon always necessitate a slowing down 
to prevent a carry-over on the week-end. 
The zoning system adopted at some 
markets is a step to overcome this, and 
further work along these lines in the 
market as well as by the railroads may 
work considerable relief. 

The packer can do some things to help 
in stabilizing the market. He can meet 
the competition of foreign meat merchants 
by buying directly on the same markets 
that they do and  § distributing the 
supplies thus obtained over the country 
instead of dumping on one or two of the 
big centers of — thereby “bear- 
ing” the market at that point to such an 
extent as to react unfavorably elsewhere. 
Were it not for the law against hoarding 
and the uneconomic interpretation put 
on it by many officers of the law, it might 
be possible to control the flow of meata 
from the cold-storage houses to a degree 
that is slightly more stabilizing. Natural 
trade conditions would do this now were 
it not for apprehension as to what con- 
stitutes a violation in the eyes of the most 
recently appointed federal agent. For the 
same reason the packer could take a little 
greater protection against speculators in 
provisions on the board of trade, were it 
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‘Great Hog Profits 
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American 
Saw ilf 
Farm-lumbering pays big profits, All 
you need is a light, portable ‘‘Ameri- 
can” Saw Mill, your tractor or farm 
engine for power, and your spare time. 
“American”? owners all over this coun- 
try are making a profitable sideline out 
of sawing wood-lot timber into valuable 
lumber. Without previous experience 
you can saw 2500 to 5000 feet a day— 
beast pect fe poe 

standard-quality, portable saw mill. 
Send for free booklet 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
120 Main St., 


Hackettstown, N. J. 
1380 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 
12Months toPay -—_ 
at your 2921 “Ranger, MO ean 
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not that agitators use it as evidence to 
prove’ “manipulation,” whatever that 
may be. Under the circumstances, perhaps 
the greatest service the packer can render 
is to reflect more universally the trade 
conditions which determine his own ex- 
tension or contraction of business, thereby 
furnishing a better substratum of inform- 
ation for the average stock feeder. The 
monthly trade reports of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers is a step in this 
direction, while thru their own bureau of 
agricultural research and economics at 
least one of the companies is able to co- 
operate directly with producers, educators, 
county agricultural agents and other 
workers that come in touch with the 
great mass of livestock men as a whole. 

The retailer can study the vagaries of 
his customers’ appetites a. little more 
closely, so that he need not have too much 
of his capital tied up in slow moving meats 
and can keep his trade movements red 
hot from daily action. He can study the 
effect of the other foods he purveys, and 
anticipate their effect sufficiently to give 
his wholesaler a chance to prepare. He 
can make his meat displays as attractive 
in form as his fruit or vegetable displays, 
and appeal thereby to his customers’ ap- 
petites in what is now. considered the off- 
season for the sale of meats. Most im- 
portant of all, he can keep account of 

he separate items of his business, and if 
his yolume of meat sales is not sufficient to 
carry the overhead and cost of main- 
tenance, relinquish the business to some- 
one else and push some of his more profit- 
able lines. It is certain that some men 
operate a meat counter with too small a 
volume. I learned the other day that one 
of our western cities of considerable size 
handled 1,000 carcasses of beef a week 
thru 886 shops, while an eastern city had 
shops that averaged handling something 
under two carcasses apiece weekly. The 
cost of operation is bound to be high in 
such cases, and a careful study of relative 
efficiency in the different branches of the 
store’s sales will undoubtedly cause some 
to drop such an unprofitable field. If 
the sale of meat was dependent more on 
shops with a greater volume there would 
be less carry-over in the retail markets 
and the price of meat and cattle would 
become more uniform. 

Last, but by no means least, the 
politician might let the markets essential 
to the health of the livestock. trade have 
an opportunity to be more thoroly de- 
veloped without the constant expectation 
of a political inquiry hanging over the 
heads of those whose duty it is to develop 
such fields. The officials of our govern- 


ment today are probably the only officials} your batteries. 


in the world who believe they can pro- 
mote their national interests best by at- 


tacking the industries that have developed costly replace- 
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and stops itself. 


partially dis- 
charged. When 
they are fully 
charged, then it 
stops automa- 
tically. When 
you require 
more current 
than the bat- 
teries should 
care for, the en- 
gine automati- 
cally starts. 


Even more 
important than 
the convenience 
to you, this 
automatic con- 
trol means a 
tremendous sav- 
ing. It multi- 
plies many 
times the life of 


It overcomes 





within their borders instead of supporting | ments. 


Dealers: This Is Your Opportunity 


and fostering them. The knowledge that 
some official can interfere with the mar- 
keting of meats at anytime, and can throw 
a monkey wrench into its movement, does 
not tend to provoke confidence in the 
meat trade, and makes the market as 
sensitive to official declarations as it is 
to economic upsets. In fact, half of our 


E, Owen Light: & Power Plant is the final type. 
of betterments offered: by no other unit. 
much to operate as any other unit. 

less than the cost of kerosene lamps. 


It is fully automatic—starts 
The batteries 
are guarded by a patented con- 
trol. Your engine starts auto- 
matically when the batteries are 








The Owen is your opportunity. 


public representatives hold office because|Qnce farmers know the Owen, 


they are business baiters of some sort or 
other. Unless the business of a country 


they will buy no other. 


In it are 


feels that it is a national asset, it never combined every looked for fea- 


can attain the heights that it otherwise 


would, nor can it bring to that country | ture. 


Many that farmers never 


the wealth and the international standing] dreamed of are offered in this 


that otherwise is the country’s due. 


When letting the contract for construe- the final type, 


tion of the new house, see that there is a 
clause in it providing for the wiring for 


perfected: plant. For the Owen is 
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See The Owen Before You Decide 


Learn why the Owen costs but one-third as much tc 
operate as other units—why it gives you illumina: 
tion at less: per candle-power than kerosene lamps 


It has dozen. 
5 It costs one-third as 
It brings: you illumination a‘ 


Note these perfections—superiorities absolutely exclusive in the Owen 


The Owen has a bigger capa 
city. It will light | to 100 lamp: 
without a flicker. It. will rur 


electric motors up to one horse 
power. 


It has an im 
proved engine 
Silent, with <¢ 
non-leak valve 
It always re 
tains its com 
pression, Grind 
ing and scraping 


carbon are 
ended with thi: 
engine. 


These are bu‘ 
avery few of the 
dozens of better 
ments. We can 
not describs 
them all here 
All. the feature: 
of this amazing 
invention are in 
our free booklet 
| A post card will 
bring it tovyor 
by return mail 
Write today anc 
read it carefully 
before you de 
cide upon a ligh 
and powerplan 


There are a few choice terr 
tories still open. They won’t bx 
open long. So if you are interestec 
we urge you to write us at once 
As a progressive business man you 
surely want to know the facts 
To get them incurs no obligation 
So write today. 


electricity. Some of these days the com- R.M. Owen & Co., General Sales Offices 1825 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il) 


panies that sell “juice” are gomg to wake 
up to the fact that the farmer is a good 
bet as a steady consumer of power and 





light, and that day is not so many years 
off, at that. sid 
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HOLSTEINS COME TO THE FRONT 


State Associations Are Putting New Interest in Holstein Breeding 


By C. A. GOSS 











getting all this new life and ambition? When did they 

et the bug and who is the power behind the throne 
sapensible for all this commotion? ‘These are the questions 
ringside gossip at the fairs has passed from mouth to mouth, 
me gol, about, and pondered over, for even the least 
observing could not help but see that something unusual was 
happening in the ranks of Holsteindom. 

There has been a great awakening among Holstein breeders. 
Heretofore ninety percent of the county breeders’ associations 
were in a state of lethargy, asleep on the job; perhaps no more 
asleep than many other similar organizations, but nevertheless 
they were not ive to the opportunities and obligations that 
were theirs. Then the worm turned. Four hundred and sixty- 
five black and white cattle were entered at the Wisconsin state 
fair this year. At Minnesota there were 101 exhibitors, fifty 
percent of whom were never at the fair before. Last year there 
were 36 exhibitors at the National Dairy Show; this year there 
are 93 exhibitors showing 100 more cattle. Almost every show 
in the central west has reported similar increases. Twenty- 
seven individuals entered the ring in the senior heifer calf class 
at the Dairy Cattle Congress. 

The crisis came something over a year ago. The National 
Holstein-Friesian Association, with its 18,000 members decided 
that something must be done to interest and encourage the small 
farmer and breeder in better dairying. A relatively small num- 
ser of big breeders were influencing the trend of Holstein thot 
and monopolizing the fairs, to the exclusion of the small beginner 
nthe game. Accordingly definite plans were laid to reach these 
small dairymen, assist them in the problems they have to face 
ind democratize the breed. 

One of the initial steps in the new movement was the organiz- 
ng of state associations thru which definite constructive projects 
sould be worked out. The first campaign was carried on in Ohio. 
Forty-three meetings were held and at each was explained the 
»bjects as well as the plan of placing the state association on a 
sound financial basis and giving it a large membership. ~ As a 
result of the forty-three meetings, a membership of 1300 in the 
state organization was secured and a budget of $6500 raised to 
start the work. 

Wisconsin was the second state invaded. The Badger state 
has always been justly proud of her,dairy cattle. In 1919 she 
shipped 21,354 Holsteins to forty states, Canada and Mexico. 
She even exported 1826 abroad. Wisconsin claims more pure- 
bred bulls in use than any state, more cow testing associations, 
more silos, more pureb ain for feeding purposes and more 
tuberculin tested cattle. So Wisconsin was “easy meat” for 
Holstein propaganda and in less than two weeks the state 
wsociation was formed with 1600 members and a budget of 
$8000 with which to employ a field secretary. That was in 
December; in June at the National Holstein sale at Minneapolis, 
Wisconsin consigned twenty-six head which sold at $888 above 
the sale average and more than half of which went back to new 
ywners in the come state. Reports from 115 cow testing associa- 
tions within the state show black 
and white cows getting a big lead in 
production; the leading cow of all 
breeds in any association was a 
Holstein as was also the highest 
producing herd. Holstein cows 
yeaded more associations and the 
ive highest producing herds were 
Holsteins. Out of thirty-two herds 
averaging over 1100 pounds of milk 

month, all but three were 

olstein, as well as was every herd 

that averaged better than fifty 
pounds of butterfat. 

After Wisconsin, came New York 


W reetti has happened to the Holsteins? Where are they 





with a 2500 paid membership and budget for promotional work 
of $12,500. Michigan was a close fourth, her twenty-four 
campaign meetings netting 1750 members and $8750 in funds. 
In six months time Minnesota went from 11 to 1000 members 
and her resources from $209 to $25,500. Eight states have now 
been organized and are employing full time secretaries to look 
after their interests. New Jersey was the eighth state to swin 
into line and establish a centralized business organization to loo 
after her $12,000,000 Holstein industry. New Jersey has had 
less than 300 members in the national association, yet in a very 
few days sixty-five men had made possible a fund of $5,000 a 
year for three years to promote Holsteinism in New Jersey. 
To arouse interest and competition between states and be- 
tween counties within the states, the national association created 
the idea of state and county herds. In these classes individual 
breeders are not bucking other representatives of their own state, 
but are oy forces to place their state at the head as a Hol- 
stein center. At the four district and national shows $1,200 was 
distributed as prize money for state herds and among fourteen 
state fairs $1050 was awarded for the best county club herds. 
Four states, Minnesota, Ohio, Iowa and Wisconsin had a total 
of twenty-one county herds exhibited at state fairs this 
year. 
The revived interest in showing is bringing out new faces at 
the halters in the showring and acquainting many owners with 
the real value of the stock they already possess. At Waterloo, 
the winner of the four-year-old female class was a breeder who 
had never before entered the ring. Three weeks before the 
show he was induced to send in his entry and he came away 
with the ribbons. State and county herds may make difficult 
competition for individual showmen, but they are doing much 
for the ordinary breeder in building up a community reputation 
with a lasting benefit for all. 
State sales are one of the advantages the state association 
gives its members and they are having a wholesome effect on the 
uality of stock within their jurisdiction. Every animal sold 
thru a state sale is sold on a tuberculosis test with a sixty to 
ninety day retest. This protects the buyer and he knows he can 
depend on state consigned stock. When animals are sold thru 
the state sale the association shoulders the responsibility in the 
case of trouble in adjustments, transfer of papers, etc. A breeder 
told me a few days ago of difficulty he was having in getting 
the registration papers from the past owner of some stock he 
had purchased several months before. Had he been a member 
of the association, the matter would have been handled for 
him. The association sale brings buyers from greater distances 
and better prices often are the result. Ohio breeders expected 
an average price of $400 to $500 on their stock, but the actual 
returns were between $700 and $800. By-bidding, one of the 
curses of the auction sale, is prohibited under association 
management and offenders are barred from the state association 
and refused entry at future sales. 
Another duty of the state organization is to help advertise pri- 
vate sales and see that beginners in the market for stock obtain 
animals of quality and breeding at 
< the lowest price. Often beginners 
do not understand pedigrees and are 
not familiar with the desirable blood 
lines. In one case that came to the 
attention of the national association, 
farmers wanted to combine their 
resources and buy what they con- 
sidered a $2,000 bull. They found 
one priced at $1,700 and bought it. 
Had they had advice as to blood 
lines and records they could have 
gotten a bull of equally good breed- 
ing within a few miles for $400. In 
another case (Continued on page97 
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The records of OilPull depend- 
ability and long life are many and 
marvelous. 


Take OilPull No. 2018 for example. 
Here’s a tractor that for eight years 
has performed all kinds of hard farm 
work, Its owner states that it always 
provided plenty of power for threshing 
or plowing—that it would stop for 
nothing. Last year it plowed about 
300 acres and, according to A. E. 
Anderson, Mapleton, Minnesota, its 
owner—“It runs just as good now as 
the first year we had it.” 


Perhaps the most practical proof of 
this statement is the fact that Mr. 
Anderson just recently sold this Oil- 
Pull for within one hundred dollars 
of its original purchase price. Have 
you ever heard of a tractor that had a 
resale value as high as this after eight 
years’ service? And both its former 
and present owner are sure, and have 
a right to be confident, that this old 
OilPull will still be going strong after 
another eight year period. 


Less than one hundred dollars’ re- 
pair expense was necessary on this 
tractor during all these eight years. 
This, in itself, is a remarkable per- 
formance, although truly characteristic 
of OilPulls. 


— A.E.Anderson, 


Mapleton, Mim. 


Yes, the records of OilPull depend 
ability and long life are many and 
marvelous. Many of the first OilPulls 
built at the begining of the tractor 
industry are giving real service today 
and are good for many years more. 
The record of No. 2018 is not an exe 
ception but only an example of OilPull 
service. 


These actual records prove that, after 
all, it is not the tractor that is cheapest 
in first cost that will cost the least money 
in the end. It is the tractor that gives 
you constant dependable service with- 
out interruption, without great expense 
for repairs, season after season, year 
after year. 


And, remember that the OilPull is the 
only guaranteed kerosene-burning 
tractor, that it has held the world’s 
tractor fuel economy record for the last 
eight years—that it is the only tractor 
that is cooled with oil afd, therefore, 
free from cooling troubles—that it is the 
only tractor with a double lubrication 
system. 


Talk with your Advance-Rumely 
dealer before you buy any tracto: 
Learn about the line of Rumely powe: 
farming machinery. Or, if you prefe: 
write us direct. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, In: 
LaPorte, Indiana 


29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 
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TEAT TROUBLES OF COWS 

Chaps, sores on the tips of the teats, 
wounds, bruises by stepping and cowpox 
ften lead to infection and consequent 
sontamination of the milk secreting gland 
tissue, constituting mammitis or garget. 
Preventive measures, so far as possible, 
should be adopted to obviate such condi- 
tions which are, along with abortion and 
sterility, the bane of the dairyman’s 
business. Let us consider some of the 
causes of teat troubles. 

Were it made the invariable practice 
to quarantine cows for two weeks when 
bought, before allowing them to associate 
with the home herd many cases of teat 
and udder trouble might be avoided. This 
commonsense practice also prevents intro- 
duction of tuberculosis—the tuberculin 
test being applied during the probational 
period—the abortion disease and its com- 
plications, eye disease, such as pinkeye, 
scab, ringworm, lice, etc. 

Milking with uncleansed wet hands is a 
fertile cause of teat affections. The teats 
and udder should be cleansed each time 
before milking and the milker’s hands also 
should be kept clean. The finger nails of 
the milker should be kept close-trimmed 
and when milking care be taken not to 
squeeze the tips of the teats too hard. Such 
bruising is the cause of a condition which 
we have termed “corns” of the teats. 
Che skin becomes hardened, horny or 
salloused and milking then becomes diffi- 
cult, or the milk sprays during extraction. 
Dirty and contaminated stall floors and 
allowing cows to lie upon dirty, wet 

und, or wade in stagnant water or 
drag their udders thru wet and filth on 
the way to the stable are other causes; 
and a common cause of sores on the tip 
of the hind teats is bruises from stepping 
pon them when crossing a sill into the 
stable or by trampling in narrow stalls. 

Sores on teats should have immediate 
attention. Twice daily for five minutes or 
more immerse the teats in hot water con- 
taining all the boric acid it will dissolve. 
Chen dry gently and apply benzoated 
oxide of zinc ointment in the mildest 
cases. To worse sores, such as those of 
»owpox, apply a mixture of one part of 
tannic acid and three parts of glycerine; 
wr one part of balsam of Peru and six 
parts of alcohol. 

In obstinate cases apply strong iodine 
sintment twice daily. Where much skin 
is involved we have had fine results from 
laily application of a mixture of equal 
parts of carbolized vaseline and benzoated 
»xide of zinc ointment, adding one dram 
»f subnitrate of bismuth to the ounce. Do 
aot apply old axle grease to a torn teat. 
Soak it in the hot boric acid solution; then 
sleanse perfectly, cut away all shreds, dust 
with iodoform, or equal parts calomel, 
subnitrate of bismuth and calomel, cover 
with absorbent cotton and keep that in 
olace with strips of surgeons’ plaster. If 
the milk duct is opened into, employ a 
graduate veterinarian as soon as possible 
is this condition is serious.—A. S. A. 

A BREEDER’S PROBLEM 

At what age should a good, purebred 
ow be considered past her period of use- 
ulness? This is a question in which every 
lairyman is interested. 

ith the present prices of feed, labor 
ini land, poor cows are a bad invest- 
nent, but a cow of proven ability and 
vorth should be retained in the herd just 
is long as she will produce good calves 
vith regularity. A great deal hinges on 
the definition of “good cow,” from the 
wreeder’s standpoint; but to define it 
nore fully, let us consider first a specific 


nstance. 
Qne of the first four purebred Guern- 
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ob onthe Farm 


@ When farm labor was cheap and plentiful, the number of 
hours a day spent in barn cleaning, or the number of men re- 
quired, made little difference. But no man ever enjoyed it— 
slopping around a filthy barnyard in rubber boots, or pushing a 
dripping load of wet manure to the top of the pile. 


@ It costs you twice as much now to hire competent help, if 
you can get it at all. Barn cleaning and hand feeding can easily 
eat up the net profit from your barn operations. 


The 


cS 





, Dependable Since LR. 


overhead Litter Carriers and Feed Carriers cost you less now than ever before, 


irt terms of products you have to sell, and pay for themselves quicker. They 
transform two disagreeable jobs into quick, easy, profitable tasks, and keep the 
men or the boys contented. @ And even more important, if possible, is your 
pride in the ownership of good tools; in the better appearance and more 
sanitary condition of your barn; in the purity of your dairy products. 

@ There's a dealer near you who SELLS Porter equipment, be- 


cause he BELIEVES IN IT and can personally recommend it. 
Ask us for his name—and for the complete Porter Catalog. 


J.E. Porter Corporation Ottawa il. 


Ottawa, IIL 
Minneapolis Office: 426-M Washington Avenue, North 





The Breed for Profit? 


IN the Ohio test, 1917, Jerseys did the same as they have 
done in every great test for economic production ever 
conducted, They produced more pounds of butterfat per 
thousand pounds of feed than any other breed. 

Jerseys are the Economic Cows—The Profit Breed. The 
Jersey Information Bureau will gladly tell you more about 
Jerseys and the profits you can make with them. Address— 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
326-D West 23rd St. New York 


MOLINE fy _ 












A GUARANTEED REMEDY FOR 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


Save calf, cow and herd by the 
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Burns kerosene, cheapest 


use of Aborno. Easily ad- fuel, 36 hours one filling; J 
ministered by ermic syr- no , emoke, sparks; 
ing Kills a ion rust proof boiler iron; no 


under water; handy 


any tank. 

vite fe PRES, Hewes on 
‘an te on - Freezing 

Hog Waterers TODAY 


Moline Tank Heater Co 
* $11 Osk St, MOLINE, 114. 


rivets 






e. } germs 
quickly without . —y ee 

‘rite today for free let 
with letters from users and 
full details of our moneyback 
guarantee. 
































seys in the Iowa State College herd was the 
cow Imp. Jewel’s “ye | Lily 28333. 
She was bred on the Island of Guernsey 
by Henry Carre and imported to the 
United States in 1909 by W. W. Marsh of 
Iowa. This cow was sired by Imp. 
Princess Jewel 24877, a bull whose 
twenty-eight daughters’ records average 
over 460 pounds of butterfat at an average 
age of iene and a half years. These 
daughters include such animals as Imp. 
Princess Bergere of National Dairy Show 
fame, Imp. Dora II of the Marias, whose 
three advanced registry records show an 
average production of 739.47 pounds of 
fat and 14,018.9 — of milk, Imp. 
Bella II du Grand Fort, and others of 
note. 

The dam of this cow belongs to the 
Masher family, being a daughter of Imp. 
Masher’s Sequal 11462, who has sixty- 
eight daughters and twenty-two sons 
listed in the advanced registry. Her 
granddam also carries the best blood of 
the Masher family, being a daughter of 
Masher (R. G. A. 8. 705 P. 8.). From 
the standpoint of ancestry, Jewel’s Guern- 
sey Lily is a well bred cow. 

This old cow was never a phenomenal 
producer, but maintained a fair average 
production year after year. As a three 
and a half year old she made an official 
record of 8014 pounds of milk, 347.58 
pounds of butterfat. In eight successive 
years her average production with the 
ordinary herd care was over 7,000 pounds 
of milk and 284 pounds of fat. In ad- 
dition she dropped seven bull and two 
heifer calves. Four of the bull calves 
sold for $200 apiece; two calves died, the 
two heifers were retained in the herd; 
and one bull calf, College Star 20678, was 
retained for a short time at the farm. 
He was shown at the National Dairy 
Show in 1912, winning third in the class 
of bull calves six months and under 
twelve months, following which he was 
sold to head a Guernsey herd in Iowa. 

Another son, Lily’s College Prince 
35275, a full brother to College Star, at 
present is at the head of a Colorado 
Guernsey herd. When shown as a four- 
year-old bull at the 1920 National West- 
ern Stock Show at Denver, Colorado, 
this bull won first in the aged class. Fol- 
lowing this honor, he won the senior 
and grand championship of the show. 
Favorable comment was made on his 
daughters which were among the win- 


ners. 

The two heifers of Jewel’s Guernsey 
Lily were developed in the herd and 
completed advanced registry records. 
One daughter produced 407 pounds of 
fat as a two-year old, and her daughter 
in turn, recently completed an advan 
registry record of 410 pounds of fat at 
two years of age. 

Such a cow as Jewel’s Guernsey Lily, 
which is well bred, has been a steady per- 
sistent producer, drops calves that are 
in demand at a fair price, and whose 
daughters have proved to be good pro- 
ducers. Such a cow as she measures up 
to the definition of a “good cow.” Cows 
such as she are worth more to produce 
another calf than they would bring at 
the market, and with cows of such 
proven ability it is good policy to retain 
them to produce pa just as long as 
they keep in good health, continue to 
anes - red and drop thrifty calves.— 


A neighbor of mine has found use for 
the space under the driveway that leads 
to the mow-floor of his cattle-barn. Here, 
walled off by heavy concrete walls, is 
located his twelve horsepower engine that 
does his grinding, and here too is his milk 
room, which is reached, not from the barn 
direct, but thru a hallway that runs across 
one end of the engine room. 


Dis ne 
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HERE’S only one reason for using + 
cream separator—to get the mazimun 


amount of butterfat from your milk. 


The Sharples Suction-feed gets all the but 
terfat all the time—it skims clean at an 
speed. 
turned “‘under speed.” 


It does not lose butterfat whep 


should be the faci on which to basi 
choice of a separator.Consider ié abou 


all others. Let the Sharples dealer in you: 
neighborhood demonstrate to you that the 
Sharples skims clean at any speed. Le 
us send you signed statements fron 
America’s leading State agricultura 
colleges, further proof that the Sharple: 
skims clean at any speed. 


dition, the Sharples has a knee-loy 


supply tank, single one-piece bowl (Ni 
discs to wash) and once-a-month automati: 


system—exclusive Sharples features 


One type of Sharples Suction-feed Separa 


tor is electrically operated with curren 


from 


Write for illustrated booklet describing 
many other advantages of the Sharples Suc. 
ddress nearest office, 


tion-feed. A 


farm lighting system. 
the 
Dept. § 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 


Weet Chester, Pa, 


Braaches: Chicago SemPrancisco Teronte 


SUCTION - FEED 
CREAM SEPARATOR 
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E United States can now ° 
compete with all comers in 
the manufacture of Swiss 

theese, for Americans have 
solved the secret of quality which 
aot even the originators of this 
lelectable food understood. The 


Nov., 1920 


WHY THE EYE IN SWISS CHEESE 


A Discovery That May Revolutionize An Industry 


fathers and it had changed 
very little with the years. 
Conditions had been favorable 
and much of the cheese made 
was good. Why worry? 

The searchers came home. 
But they did not quit. They 





Swiss cheese makers knew that if 
they took good milk and did 
certain rather crude things to it 
und then kept the resulting 
theese for a certain time in a 





started on a laboratory hunt 
for the little organisms they 
felt sure would clear up the 
mystery of the holes and the 
flavor. They isolated all the 





sertain sort of cellar a good 
oroduct frequently was the out- 
come. But chance had much to 
lo with the results. Now, thanks to twelve or more years of 
work on the part of the investigators in the dairy division of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, it is possible to 
#0 control the conditions within the cheese during the curing 
process that seventy-five percent of the “make” in a reasonably 
well managed factory will be fancy, which is a decided contrast 
‘o the usual twenty-five percent of this grade, 

One does not need to possess an intimate knowledge of the 
theese industry in this country or to have any accurate measure 
f the cheese appetite of our hundred millions of people to 
wppreciate that the discovery of these elusive bacteria is of 
great economic importance and, perhaps, a sad blow to the 
\lpine dairymen who have enjoyed for so long our excellent 
narket for the high-grade part of their product. Each normal 
year we have been. a round 20,000,000 pounds of their 
vest cheese which is about equal to our annual production. 
Jince it is now possible for us 
#0 make just as good Swiss 


A sample of round Swiss cheese made by the new method. 


different kinds they could find, 
hundreds of them. For twelve 
" years they tried out these vari- 
ous bacteria one at a time, and even then the little “bug” 
that was wanted remained in the dark interior of the cheese. 
Then J. M. Sherman, one of the investigators for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, tried growing the various kinds on a 
different sort of food or medium. He found the one they had 
looked for so long, the organism that forms the “eye” and that 
is now designated by the unromantic name of “number 62.” 
In addition to making the holes it supplies the characteristic 
nutlike flavor that is found in the best Swiss cheese. 
But “62” is not the whole of the discovery. It has been found 
also that an acid forming organism similar to the kind that 
yg Bulgarian buttermilk is necessary to ay 8g the way 
or the “eye” maker. Apparently this aricus has no effect 
directly on flavor nor on the formation of “eyes.” It controls 
the formation of gas by certain other bacteria that are always 
present in milk. Some of these, if they have the oppor- 
tunity, will change the 
sugar of the milk into gas 
kind 





theese as any maker in 
3jwitzerland, and since most 
£ our output can be high 
grade, it should not be diffi- 
sult to create a market in this 
»ountry for much more than 
10,000,000 pounds a year. 
3ut in order to put the in- 
lustry on this higher a it 
vill be necessary for the men 
vho understand the new 
nethods to do a great deal of 
ducational work, and that 
neans that congress must 
irst provide the means in the 
‘orm of anew. 

But to get back to the be- 
ginning of this problem of producing better cheese. It has long 
yeen known that Swiss cheese amply provided with holes or 
‘eyes” of good size had a much better flavor and texture than 
hat with many small holes, very large ones or none at all. Why 
ihis was true nobody knew. The holes in Schweitzer cheese be- 
‘ame @ joke overworked by vaudeville entertainers and Sunday 
yaper cartoonists, but they were never a joke to the man who 
nade the cheese nor to the persistent “bugologists” who worked 
0 long to find their cause. 

In the first place these investigators went out into the Swiss 
theese producing section of Green county, Wisconsin, where in 
1845 a colony of Noe og yen immigrants from Switzerland 
started the industry in country after a careful search for a 
locality oe gery as they thot, with cool streams and 
limestone soil. But the scientists got no nearer the solution of 
their problem by questioning these men who had made cheese 
ill their lives. The husky Swiss who could turn 





+ two hundred pound cheese without any 
‘rouble knew nothing about the little organisms 
that evidently helped so much in the making. 
He was in the same fix as the first makers who 
somehow discovered that the stomach 
if the calf was useful in pos the 
lesired result. When the cheese did 
10¢ turn out well he blamed the 
armers and the farmers blamed 
ulm, but neither had a very good 
dea of what the trouble really 


vas. 

The search here failing, these 
sersistent fellows went to Swit- 
serland to find what they could 
ind. They went to the section 
alled Emmenthal, said to have 
xeen the cradle of the meer, 
und here they found exactly 
1othing. A search of all the 
santons produced the same re- 
sult. There was no science in the 
business. The process had been 
learned by the sons from the 








The government experimental cheese f actory at Grove City, Pennsylvania, 
where some discoveries important to the dairy industry have been made. 









A typical Wisconsin Swiss cheese factory 


forming pinholes or the 

; of cheese that Se aes 
Te er 4 ‘ ; call a “niszler.” e acid- 
ee ie id a forming culture that has 


a been found so useful will 
aa i | ihe | grow in the milk at tem- 
mon m= peratures as high as 110 
See to 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 
If the milk is kept at a low 
temperature before it 
reaches the factory or 1s 
delivered there immedi- 
ately after milking these 
organisms can be added and 
the temperature raised 
rapidly so that the sugar 
will be changed into acid 
before the destructive gas formers can get in their work. It 
is really a race between two kinds of bacteria and the cheese 
maker must help the one that produces the desirable results. 
When the curd cools down in the hoops the bulgaricus “bug” 
will have used up so much of the sugar that the other, B. Coli 
or one of his relatives, will have little raw material from which 
to make the destructive gas. 

Another kind of low grade cheese is one in which “eyes” are 
lacking. ‘This type the Swiss maker has called a a... 
It is now a ——_ matter to do away with most of the loss 
resulting from the production of cheese of this kind, for the 
principal reason for its production was a lack of the hole 
producer, “number 62.” Factories that use this culture will 
turn out few “blind” cheeses. 

This new method of making Swiss cheese has been used 
enough commervially to demonstrate that these two important 


causes of low e cheese can be y eliminated. In 
fact, L. A. rs, director of the laboratory work for 
the dairy division, says that it is 


reasonable to expect that factories that 
have been turning out twenty-five 
percent of No. 1 cheese will now 
produce seventy-five of that 
grade if they e advantage of 
the information that is now 
available. There is nothing 
difficult to be learned about 
this new way of making Swiss 
cheese, but it is necessary to 
have the cultures fairly pure. 
The temperatures of course 
must be properly regulated. 
When “62” is used if the 
temperature is kept too high 
an excessive number of “eyes” 
will be formed and the flavor 
is apt to suffer. Slow develop- 
ment of these organisms brings 
out the best flavor. The bul- 
garicus or acid-former culture 
is easy (Continued on page 98 
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FLEECE LINED 


: UNDER WEAR. 


Good old High Rocks, with thick, soft, fleecy lining 
that feels so cozy and comfortable next the skin! " i 
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Fleece woven right into the outer material—can’t 
bunch or come off. Hl 











|) HIGH ROCK 


Durable? High Rocks come up smiling from the 
i | longest wear and the hardest wash. A | 
/ | r Greater value—greater comfort—less shrinking— Ht tl 
longer wear—that’s High Rocks—there’s.no other At 
vi underwear like it in the world! i A 
HH 


Look for the High Rock Label on the 
front of every garment. At your 
dealer's in two piece or union suits. 
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Not so very long ago I had the priv- 
ilege of visiting a farm in my county 
where certified milk is produced for a 
good-sized city trade. Not being an in- 
spector, and the owner of the plant not 
being home, there, were no reasons to 
make an effort to “get things in shape” 
for inspection, or to “‘show off” the stock 
and equipment, as might otherwise 
have been the case. Everything was 
really just as it was every day—in shirt 
sleeves, as one might say. 

The one thing which impressed me was 
the absolute cleanliness of the premises, 
from stable floors to cows and machinery 
for sterilizing cans, pails and_ bottles. 
We know it may be said, “of course, 
things had to be clean where a man is 
producing certified milk. He could not 
sell his milk if he were not clean.” And 
yet, everybody who knows anything 
about it knows that it is a constant fight 
with some producers of certified milk to 
keep them up to the mark. They will tell 
you if you hint about it that it is because 
they are so busy they have not time to 
keep clean. 

But in the dairy I visited these things 
were apparent. In the first place, the 
man’s business stood ahead of everything 
else. He had a reputation and was bound 
to keep it up. And then, he was naturally 
a good barn-keeper. Like housekeepers, 
barn-keepers are born—not made to or- 
der. It seems to be a fact that some farm- 
ers do not have the bump of order very 
highly developed. This makes it hard for 
them to keep everything up in apple-pie 
order. Go thru the country and you will 
find many such farmers, and wherever you 
meet such conditions you will find men 
who are having a hard time to establish 
themselves in business or to hold their 
own if they are already in the field. 

The other day a young farmer was 
heard to say that he had always thought 
that whatever any man could do, he could 
do. Well for us who are farmers if we 
might all take that to heart and make it 
our watchword. The bump of good or- 
der may be developed by every farmer. 
To do a good business in the way of pro- 
ducing milk and making butter in cold 
weather we must make up our minds to 
do a few definite things every day, no 
matter what else we do noi do, nor how 
hard other work presses. 

Every stable should be cleaned enough 
times a day, so that there is no bad smell 
at any time. There are some men, an 
they call themselves pretty good farm- 
ers, who think and say that once, or at 
the most, twice a week is all they.can af- 
ford to do in this line. But the stables 
of these men never smell sweet. 

A few months ago I went thru a large 
factory, a few miles from my own home 
where imitation butter was being made. 1 
came away with just one thing very much 
impressed on my mind. One of the secrets 
of the success of that business isthe cleanli- 
ness that is observed at every step. A 
fly would almost slip on the floors. The 
best smellers could not detect the slight- 
est foul odor. Things looked clean; 
they were clean. Altho some of the ma- 
terial which was made up must have been 
considerably removed from a condition of 
cleanliness in the start, every bit of the 
impurity had been removed, so that when 
the perfected product goes on the market 
no one in the world woula ever think of 
it as being anything but clean and sweet. 

Now, I believe here is a big lesson for 
the everyday dairy farmer. We must, 
if we would compete witht his rival of but- 
ter, be just as careful as the employes in 
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Clipping a Jersey from Natoma Farm, near Hinsdale, Ill. 


Five Minutes a Month. 


with the Stewart Clipping Machine on a dairy cow keeps the hair 
short on udder, flanks and underline, making cleaning before milk- 
ing a quick, easy job. Long hair gathers dirt and filth, that can’t 
be prevented from dropping into the milk.Regular clipping is a big 
help toward keeping the cow clean. Only a clean cow produces 
clean milk. Clip with a Stewart—no progressive dairy farm can 
afford to be without it. Let Stewart users tell you their experience: 
Cows Give More Milk 


Hillside Dairy Farm, 
Westby, Wis., April 3, 1920. 



















Necessary for Certified Milk 
Edgemoor Farm, 
- untae, ay Feb. bi —_ 
fe find that keeping the tail, 3 ; 
udder and hindquarters of all of The clipper is doing excellent 
our cows in milk clipped hel work, and cows give from 
greatly in keeping down the four to ten pounds of milka or 
bacteria count, which is abso- It makes king anice, clean job. 


lutely nesseuey in certified milk. Thos. Sebion. 








Edge es Farm. Important as Barn Cleaning Stewart 
For Low Bacterial Count R Il 9 
Haddon Farms, Maem, hy See. S, SUER. No. | 
Haddonfield, N. J., Nov. 20, 1919. I have used a Stewart Clipping 
We clip the udders and flanks Machine forseveral years. Believe Cow 
of our cows, and have the lowest that any one trying to produce 
bacterial count of any milk going clean milk will find that clipping Clipping 
to Philadelphia and Atlantic city, is as necessary as barn cleaning. 
E. F. Gill. Zahm. Machine 


Clip your cows with the Stewart No.1 every thirty days during 
the stabling season. Complete, ready for a lifetime of service, only 
$14 at your dealer’s, or send $2 and pay balance on arrival. 


Electric Clipping Machine, 110 Volts A. C., $80. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
Dept. A-116, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 

































Exchange Pennies 
for Dollars 


It pays to invest in cow health. The 
cost of a package of Kow-Kare, the great 
cow icine, is measured in cents; the in- 
creased milk income from a healthy 
cow is reckoned in dollars. 

Kow-Kare enjoys a quarter-century record 
of leadership in the prevention and success- 
ful treatment of cow ailments due to 
weakened digestive or genital organs, such as 
Barrenness, retained Afterbirth, Lost Appe- 
tite, Scouring, Bunches and Abortion. re 
Kow-Kare treatment is inexpensive but pro- 
duces prompt and visible results. One trial will con- 
vince you. 

Buy Kow-Kure from feed dealers, general stores 
or druggists. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


Note: The Tgade-mark name has been changed 
from KOW-K to KOW-KARE—a name more 
ex of the PREVENTIVE and CURA- 


T qualities of the remedy. There is not the 
slightest change in formula or manufacture. 











near Philadelphia 
and other large 
cities. Don’t buy 


Lump Jaw ak taal ae | FARM! Write at once to 


o. Spar e ~~ Adviser. De- | REESE & LINDEREAN, 6 EK. 0. Airy Gt., Norristown, Pa. 
FLEMING GROTHERS,261 Unies Steck Yerds, Chicago | Patronize our advertisers and save money. 





















the factories which produce che iatite | 
tion. If we would do that, not once in 

awhile, but right along, we would never 
hear it said as we do now, “One reason 
why we use imitation butter is that we 
cannot get any good dairy butter an 

more.” ‘The first time I heard that said, 
I was inclined to resent it. We were 
making the best and cleanest butter we 
could, and we believed other farmers were 
too. But when we had time to look up 
and about us we found that we were mis- 
taken. Not that we were a bit better 
than others in regards to effort at clean- 
_ liness, for who of us are perfect in this 
respect? But we no longer can stand up 
- declare all dairy butter is strictly first 
class. 

Winter smells are apt to find their way 
to milk and butter quite as readily as in 
summer. Now these products must be 
kept in the house, and some artificial 
heat must be used to keep them from 
freezing. This close confinement is very 
apt to bring an unpleasant smell or taste 
to milk and butter unless the most 
scrupulous care is taken. Milk ought 
never to be kept anywhere near the 
kitchen. If it is, some bad smells will 
surely be imparted to the milk and cream. 

The winter care of milk calls for un- 
usual care in washing all tin things used. 
In summer it is easier to keep clean; we 
have the sunshine to help—the world’s 
greatest purifier. So much the more 
reason why we should place extra stress 
on using hot water and soap, with good 
pure cold water for rinsing. 

Much of our failure in winter milk and 
butter production is due to belated mar- 
keting. The butter tubs are not filled as 

uickly as in the flush of the season. 
Often the tub stands practically open to 
catch and hold all the impurities floating 
in the air. This state of affairs might be 
easily obviated by having the tubs as 
nearly airtight as possible. Cream pails 
and jars are to be had that are*very nearly 
impenetrable by any atmosphere, no 
matter how foul. These are all but de- 
tails, yet they are immense in their im- 
portance.—S. V. 


HOLSTEINS COME TO THE FRONT 


Continued from e 90 
a breeder desired to disperse his herd 
of sixty-five head at public sale. He 
had 300 small handbills printed and 
expected to cover his state sufficiently 
to sell his valuable herd without further 
advertising. That very day two different 
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breeders within ten miles of the sale asked | || 


a representative of the national association 


where they could buy some good stock. || 


The state secretaries are helping their 
members to solve the advertising problem 
and get proper announcement of their 
sales. 

These are the forces backing and some 
of the agencies that are bringing about the 
new enthusiasm for Holsteins. I could go 
on and tell of some of the other things that 
are building a substantial dairy indust: 
and making the Holstein famous. 
campaign toward a greater appreciation 
of the food value of milk, as well as to 
increase its use, was conducted in 426 
cities and towns scattered thruout forty- 
three states. Two hundred and forty- 
seven of those campaigns were the past 
year’s work. When the Holstein Associa- 
tion began thinking in terms of the small 
breeder, the ordinary farmer and beginner 
in the game, they came face to face with 
the field of o eteny that was to be 
theirs. It is the following up of this oppor- 
tunity that is visualized in the awakened 
interest in Holstein circles and will be 
reflected in increased benefit to everyone 
coming in contact with the dairy cow or 
her products. 


When it comes to producing real honest- 
to-goodness milk you will find ri 

methods more important than the equip- 
ment, even without discounting the value 
of first-class equipment. 
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HE millions of Americans 

who are wearing LEE 
UNION-ALLS insist on the 
trade-mark not merely because 
of the great comfort and con- 
venience of these nationally 
famous garments but because 
they reduce substantially the 
high cost of living. 


Theyre not Union-Alls 
Unless theyre Lee S 


e H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. 4 


Kansas City, Mo. South Bend, Ind. 4oe7 
Kansas City, Kas. Trenton, N. J. Joe 
Minneapolis, Mina. Chicago, Ill 

Se. Louis. Mo. San Francisco, Ca] 

Los Angeles, Cal. Oe ae | 
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FLAVORS IN BUTTER 

Good flavor in butter is a matter that 
often can be traced back to the flavor of 
the milk from which the cream was taken. 
If milk needs to be pasteurized in order to 
overcome a disagreeable flavor, or if cream 
has to be neutralized before it is put in the 
churn, the resulting product will be lacking 
in that delicate taste which is a char- 
acteristic of the best butter. Furthermore, 
it will soon grow strong once it is un- 
covered so that the air gets to it. 

Flavors from feed and stable are com- 
monly guarded against in barns where 
effort is made to produce milk of high 
quality. Not all dairymen know, however, 
that the prompt cooling of milk, so as to 
remove the animal heat, is essential in the 
production of milk that may not be 
classed, perhaps, as possessing an “off 
flavor.’’ It is possible for experienced milk 
tasters to detect milk that has not been 
promptly cooled, and yet which has been 
produced under careful handling in other 
regards. The practice that is all too com- 
mon of permitting the milk cans to stand 


in the stable until the last cow is milked is | 


responsible for much of the trouble. 

Good flavors can find their way into 
milk just as do undesirable flavors. When 
the flavor once gets into the milk, be it 
good or bad, it will reappear in the butter 
in all probability. A dairyman whose 
farm-made butter is in high demand be- 
cause of its exceptional flavor, holds that 
prompt cooling of the milk, clean water 
and sweet feed for his cows, together with 
the fact that they are shielded from all 
annoyance—especially at milking time 
are the factors responsible for the flavor 
of the product which goes from his place. 
—O. C., Il. 





WHY THE EYE IN SWISS CHEESE? 
Continued from page 94 

to handle if the maker gets a fresh start 
once a week or even once a month. Some 
particularly expert makers can carry a 
culture along all summer and keep it 

ure. “Sixty-two,” however, is a little 
coll to handle as it has to be grown on 
a special medium. The government now 
supplies makers with cultures of it 


ready to put in the kettle. It is not 
costly, but delays and losses in 
transportation are bothersome. Efforts 


are being made to manufacture a dry 
culture that can be handled much more 
easily. It is expected that commercial 
laboratories will soon take up the produc- 
tion of these cultures so that they may 
be available in any quantities needed by 
the factories. 

Altho experimental work is still going 
on, the practicability of the new method is 
so evident that a number of factories in 
various parts of the country have adopted 
it on a large scale and already two car- 
loads of the product have been sold in 
Switzerland. This could hardly be’ called 
a gentle warning. It is rather a firm way of 
telling a competitor that the time has 
come to hunt for another market, and it is 
probable that with our larger scale produc- 
tion, coupled with the great increase in the 
Eeahag of high-quality cheese that is 
»0und to result, we will be able to compete 
in any market unless the new method is 
adopted in other countries. 

One important development that may 
be expected is the spread of the Swiss 
cheese industry from the few restricted 
localities in Wisconsin, Ohio and New 
York to many parts of the country. The 
increase in quality should make up for 
any damage that might result to those 
communities that have enjoyed almost a 
monopoly. It is the opinion of those who 
have been working on this cheese that it 
can be produced in any locality where 
reasonably good milk can be produced, 
which means almost anywhere except in 
those places where water cold enough to 
keep the milk cool cannot be obtained. 
This seems to be the only limiting factor. 

It is probable that the making of Swiss 
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OR repairs around the home, stable 

or garage; for repairing cracks or 

leaks in household articles, pipes, 
tanks, boilers, radiators or automobile parts 
SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT 
is indispensable. Once a crack, leakor break 
is repaired withSmooth-Onit stays repaired. 
Quickly and easily applied. 
Sold by Hardware and General Stores; 6 oz. can 
30c; 1 lb. can 50c. By mail add 5c for postage. 
Write for illustrated booklet (S), illustrating and 
describing hundreds of repairs. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J., U. S.A. 
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Drag Saws® 


I Will Sell You a Better 
Engine, Drag Saw or Power Sawé, 
at a lower price than quoted on high- 
ay high tension ignition outfit. High Tension 
the kind of ignition used on autos and trac- 
tors—the kind that a best—the kind you 
t. 
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WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1613 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Me. 
1613 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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tions worth $750 to $1,600 yearly. We train the inexperienced. 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 156 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 
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cheese will spread at the expense of some 
of the other varieties, but to what extent 
depends upon the price. The new way of 
making is slightly more expensive, but 
when figured down to the pound basis it 
hardly would be noticeable. At the present 
time the comparison between Swiss and 
cheddar is striking. Practically the same 
amount of Swiss as cheddar can be made 
from a hundred pounds of milk. The slight 
advantage in pounds enjoyed by the 
cheddar manufacturer is atleast partly off- 
set by the butterfat that can be removed 
from the whey in the Swiss factory. When 
it comes to current retail prices there is a 
wide difference. High grade Swiss sells 
for fifty cents to sixty cents, while cheddar 
now (middle of tent sells for only thirty- 
two cents a pound. 

Cheese makers in the famous Green 
county district of Wisconsin have not 
taken to the new idea so readily as those 
in some other places, but a number of 
them are now expected to adopt it. 
Government experts have been doing work 
at one factory in the county where the 
old method is used but where milk was 
delivered only once a day, some of it 
shipped in, an unusual and supposedly 
impractical plan. Whether this once-a-day 
milk made a good percentage of high- 
grade cheese I am unable to say. It is 
interesting to note that in this factory the 
native Swiss cheese makers paid little 
attention to the government man, who 
had been allotted a kettle for his work, 
until one day when their cheese went 
bad and his came thru all right. From 
that day they paid respectful attention to 
what the experimenter was doing. This 
summer a number of men in that old 
cheese district have indicated a desire to 
find out the details about number “62” 
and the other culture. 

The greatest demonstration has been 
made in California by a large creamery 
company which has established several 
factories in all of which the new method 
is now used. ‘This concern has its own 
laboratory where cultures are made. 
Another feature is a central curing room to 
which the cheese is sent from all of the 
factories as soon as it is taken from the 
brine, a very early stage in the process. 
It is reported that this company has a 
million dollar’s worth of high grade cheese 
in its curing room this summer. This big 
cheese development would undoubtedly 
be a large-sized surprise to many cheese 
makers who have thot themselves safe 
from any great competition. 

A large cheese company in New York 
state which has been making other kinds 
for years is now taking an interest in 
Swiss. One of the cheese makers was sent 
to Grove City, Pennsylvania, where the 
government experimental creamery and 
cheese factory are located, to study the 
culture method under K. J. Matheson who 
has charge of cheese manufacturing for 
the dairy division. A number of cheese 
makers from other localities have gone 
there to get first-hand information. 

In western Pennsylvania there is a large 
commercial cheese facto that has 
adopted the new process and at present it 
is making from twenty to thirty-two 
hundred-pound cheeses a day. This 
company got a maker from the govern- 
ment, but after a time let him go and 
went back to the old way. It was not 
long before they sent a hurry call for his 
immediate return and they have been 
turning it out by thenewprocesseversince. 

There are ten factories in Ohio, in the 
old Swiss cheese section, to which the 
government is now furnishing cultures, 
and a man is sent to each of them once 
a month to make sure that everything is 
going all right. 

The chances are that there will be some- 
thing active about the Swiss cheese in- 
dustry during the next few years. And 
some day Americans may have all the 
first-class cheese of this variety they want 
without importing it at a fancy price. 
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resist water 


When you buy your next pair of 
Trousers get good ones. Be sure that 
the “ 41] Weather’ \abel is in the waist- 
band. You'll be glad you bought them: 


- Because—they are strong, soft and com- 
fortable. 


2. Because—they keep you dry ina light 
shower. 

3. Beeause—they dry in double quick time 
if you get them soaking wet. 

4. Because—they protect you from wind 
and cold. 

5. Because—they don’t shrink, stiffen or 
lose their color. 

Write for free test sample showing how 

water rolls of CROMPTON “‘All-Weather’’ 

CORDUROY just like quicksilver. 


CROMPTON RICHMOND CO. Inc. 
95 East 31st Street - - - ~ - 
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CROMPTON “ All-Weather” 

CORDUROY is made specially 

for outdoor uss, Read what 

Colonel Mitchell of the Tank 
Corps says: 
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GENTLEMEN: | 


++ "I have had one pair of 
breeches made of your cordu- 
roy which I have worn for two 
years in the trenches, in tanks 
and the hardest kind of wear 
and want to have another pair 





» Yours truly, 
(Signed) H. E. MITCHELL | 
Colonel of Tank Corpe 
Commanding 


Tank Center 
Camp Meade, Md 
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ut one in your-mouth at bed-time 
MUSA 








We try to make Successful Farming helpful to progressive farm folks. 
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THE DAIRYMEN’S FIGHT 


Organized Effort to Keep An Important Industry 


By ALSON SECOR 


HE question is, who shall bear the losses that are a part of 
the readjustment of commercial life after the war? One 
naturally expects to hear the answer—everybody. The 

manufacturer, the wholesaler, the retailer, the laborer, and the 
farm producer should each expect to share in the losses that 
come to each when the break in high prices starts the decline, 
not back to pre-war conditions, but to a level far below what we 
have been experiencing during and since the war. Everybody 
has been berating the H. C. of L., tho a large part of the denun- 
ciation has been insincere. Everybody wanted a big slice of 
the prosperity, yet nobody wants to be the one to surrender 
any part of it that we may get settled again. A whole sermon 
could be preached on this subject, but that is not the purpose 
of this article. I want to show you how certain selfish interests 
look at the readjustment, and how the farmers refuse to be 
the ones to suffer all the loss incident thereto. 

The Dairymen’s League was the natural outgrowth of un- 
bearable conditions forced upon the milk producers in New 
York, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and such territory as su 
plies greater New York. The milk strike of 1916 showed the 
dairymen how they could fight the distributors if they stuck 
together. It was the schooling needed to put the farmers in good 
trim for the fight of January, 1919, and that which is now on—a 
fight for their very existence, as dairymen. The two previous 
fights were that they might have something to say in the matter 
of prices for milk. This fight is not 


October Ist. Notice has already been given to the Dairymen’s 
League. What is to be done with the milk at our seventeen 
other plants is a matter to be worked out. Our business is 
mainly export trade. We carry stocks in al' parts of the world. 
We have surplus of six million cases on hand. Cost of this 
material, transportation, duties and very bad exchange means 
that we have $75,000,000 tied up in these six million cases. 
English market is very dull. There is scarcely a point anywhere 
where we can sell milk at the present time. One factor in the 
milk situation is that far more milk is being = in 
Europe than was thot possible a year or two ago. Canned milk 
is brought here from Norway. 

“The United States government placed a bid for 221,000 
cases of evaporated milk. Nestle’s bid $6. Van Camp bid $5.28. 
The low bid was $5.04, but Nestle’s did not get a look in on this 
contract. It costs us in New York state $7.50 a case to make 
milk. We tried to secure only $6.75 for this milk and cannot 
sell it at that price. It is the worst slump ever seen in the 
trade. Last year there were eighteen million cases exported. 
This year there will not be at the very outside over ten million 
cases and probably not much over eight million. The price in 
this territory is vt try higher than in the manufacturing 
zone of the Middle West, including Michigan and Wisconsin, 
but not the Chicago district, and for this month—September— 
it is $1 higher per case. Nestle’s cannot see any way clear to 

accumulate any more canned goods 
in this country this year. We have 





a price fight. 

Out of a clear sky came the 
notice September 8th from the 
New York Milk Conference Board 
that after October Ist the manu- 
facturers of milk products in the 
New York territory would not buy 
milk at any price until conditions 
improved—at least not before Janu- 
ary ist and in all likelihood not 
until spring. Dairymen gasped— 
What the—why, what the reason? 

And they explained that because 
European exchange had depreciated 
to such extent and European mar- 
kets for condensed milk and similar 
products had fallen off to the 
vanishing point, the manufacturers 
must dispose of the unsold milk be- 
fore putting any more on the mar- 
ket. The allies had two million 
eases at the port of Bordeaux in 
France this last spring; an official 
of the New York Milk Dealers 


settled again. 





HE manufacturer, the whole- 

saler, the retailer, the laborer 
and the farm producer should each 
expect to share in the losses that 
come to each when the break in 
high prices starts the decline, not 
back to prewar conditions, but to 
a level far below what we have 
been experiencing during and since 
the war. Everybody wanted a big 
slice of the prosperity, yet nobody 
wants to be the one to surrender 
any part of it that we may get 


goods on hand to last until the first 
of April. Nestle’s intend to manu- 
facture cheese and butter with the 
milk they buy the balance of the 
year. We will not embarrass the 

roducers any more than ible. 

e will take their milk, but pro- 
ducers must agree to take whatever 
the milk will bring.” 

Mr. Scudder of the Mohawk 
Condensed Milk Company said: 
“We have on hand the heaviest load 
of condensed milk ever carried by 
our company and on and after 
October Ist we will simply act as 
trustee for our patrons and give 
to them whatever the milk brings.” 

The manufacturers who are will- 
ing to turn the dairymen’s milk into 
butter and cheese and give the 

roducers whatever the product will 
brie: less expense of manufacture, 
heard Mr. itney of the Phoenix 
Cheese Company say: “Our com- 








Association told me, that the herds 
of Europe had‘‘come back,” because ; 
of abundance of feed when some spoiled Australian wheat was 
dumped on the market. They were no longer in the market for 
United States canned milk at prevailing prices so they quit 
buying. The manufacturers turned out 40,000,000 cases last 
year and exported 18,000,000 cases. ‘This year only about 
8,000,000 cases were exported and there remained a surplus of 
about 5 000,000 cases more than the domestic trade can absorb. 
This official said milk production has so ange J increased ‘in the 
New York territory that it was more than the manufacturers 
could handle as condensed or powdered milk, tho they had 
multiplied their capacity five times over pre-war conditions. 
The farmers were unreasonable to expect it. : 

I reminded him that statistics show that the cow population 
has not increased for over twenty-five years, and that increased 
production per cow was good farming and not to be condemned. 
But, he argued, the milk that formerly went to butter and 
cheese factories has been going to condenseries, and now that 
the European market is pon | the manufacturers must close 
some of their plants permanently, and all of them temporarily 
until the surplus can be disposed of. The dairymen tell me that 
these same manufacturers of condensed milk saw more profit 
in condensed milk than in butter and cheese so they established 
condenseries during the war and that fact closed the cheese 
factories. They were to blame if manufacturing was over- 
done, not the producers. - : 

At the meeting of the Dairymen’s League with the New York 
Milk Dealers’ Conference Board September 8th, Mr. Johnson, 
speaking for Borden’s Condensed Milk gy <4 said: ‘“Sweet- 
ened condensed milk market is stagnant. Sales have dropped 
to nothing. There have been three weeks of absolutely no 
buying and during these three weeks there was very heavy 
ppedacticn. Our company has reached the point where we must 

iquidate and must reduce the manufactured goods on hand to 
a safe margin before we place any more milk in canned goods.” 

Mr. Hooks of the Nestle’s Food Company said: ‘The closing 

of seven plants is absolutely necessary, It will be done on 


pany makes cheese and butter and 
the butter situation is that there is far less butter in cold 
storage than last year, but on account of the imports of 
foreign butter, the market is in bad shape and no one 
can pre on its future. There is also much less cheese 
in cold storage but this is offset by the lack of export demands 
A year ago there was double the amount in cold storage, but 
there was also a great export business in cheese. e can 
sell Swiss cheese at the present time and as for putting milk 
into American cheese, we would rather not have the milk at all.” 

Mr. Cronk, of the Borden’s Farm Products ey | who 
was acting as chairman for the manufacturers said, during 
the afternoon: “It will be impossible for the farmers to manu- 
facture because they do not have plants or equipment. Dealers 
have plants and some equipment and will do the best they 
can and will use their plants for the farmers’ benefit and help 
adjust the trouble.” 

Yet these manufacturers said they would close their plants 
October Ist and remain closed until after the first of next year, 
or longer if necessary in order to dispose of the surplus on hand. 

As it looks to me, the manufacturers have been gambling, or, 
using a business term, speculating in condensed milk. They 
over stimulated the dairy industry in some sections which were 
not dairy, and have no right to be. They closed many butter 
and cheese factories in order to condense the milk. They pro- 
duced enormous quantities and at great cost, for sugar was ex- 
ceedingly high. The Dairymen’s y pret owns thirteen con- 
denseries but they did not get caught with a surplus. They 
did not speculate. They kept sold out, so when sugar dropped 
they were in a position to lower the price of condensed milk. 
The speculating manufacturers kept piling up the stock and 
now find no market for it at the high prices they must sell at, 
in order to profit. 

In the readjustment of prices the manufacturers seem to have 
decided that the dairymen and their factory workmen shall take 
all the losses due to a shutting down of their plants. As one 
of them said in the joint conference, the (Continued on page 124 
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smous NEW Butterfly. 
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—But You Must Act NOW! 
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any Butterfly Cream Separator. Don’t send a sin- 
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pacity 600 Ibs. or cago, Illinois 





No. 2}4—Machine illus- ats. of me hour. Gentlemen:—Please ship me on 30 days’ free trial, 
trated at left. Capacity up accordance with your offer in 
to 250 Ibs. or 116 qts. of $74.00 Successful Farming 


milk per hour. 


Price, $44.00 
TERMS: Free $2.00 


coupon with order. 
Balance, 3.50 50 a month 
for 12 months. 


No. 314—Machine shown at 
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You get the benefit of the great saving in time and 

work while the Separator is paying for itself. that the profit 

is all yours, and you own one of the best Separators made—a steady 

profit producer the year ’round—a machine guaran a lifetime to Clean 

against all defects in material and eng ey and you wee 't feel 
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AN AID IN HOG LOADING 





| Where hogs have to be loaded onto 
¢ wagons or trucks it is a good plan to have 
a loading chute made so that it fits the 
door space thru which the hogs are driven 


from the pen. A convenient hoghouse 
which I saw in northern Iowa was further 
provided with gates that swung across 
the central alley, and that permitted the 
entire business of handling from the pen 
to the wagon to go forward without any 
bolting back to the pens, and with little 
or no excitement on the part of the hogs. 
These gates may at the same time be made 
to serve as doors for the a provided 


Jules Melotte— “The Edison of 
Europe” —has again placed his 
Great Belgian Melotte Cream 
Separator on the American market. 


Before buying any separator find 
out how the Melotte has won 264 
Grand and International Prizes and 
every important European contest 
the last 16 years. Mail the coupon 
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now for our great offer. Find out the pen doors and the central alley are 
icici Melotte Separators are made the same width. 





TO KNOCK OUT “T. B.”’ 
(Continued from page 53) 
any breeder who fails to cooperate in this 
work is confessing that he fears the test. 
Our opinion is that the law should make 
testing compulsory in every purebred 
herd of every breed. 

“From.a selfish standpoint, putting our 
herd under state and federal supervision 
is the best and cheapest advertising that 
we have ever done. It is also invaluable 
in our export work. We have considerable 
trade with other countries, and having 
the federal test on our whole herd saves 
us considerable inconvenierice in having 
to make a separate test of each shipment. 

“Tt has already been a great help to 
Kentucky.” 

W. S. Moscrip, a well-known breeder 
and judge of Holsteins of Minnesota, con- 
siders the accredited-herd plan “one of 
the greatest movements for livestock ad- 
vancement ever made in our state. 

“Freedom from disease means more 
—— cattle as any breeder will ac- 

nowledge, and the benefits in other lines 
are so far reaching that the time is fast 
approaching when every state will be 
following the example of Minnesota. 

“My own opinion of the work and its 
benefits is best expressed by the state- 
fment that our hava is on the state and 
federal accredited list, and that we con- 
sider this fact one of our most valuable 
assets.” 

This sort of talk is in decided contrast 
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You are not to send 
one cent until you 
have used this Great 
Belgian Melotte on 
your own farm, 
and thoroughly <> 
made up your 
mind that itis the 
separator you want to buy. 
it for 30 days—use it just as 
were your own machine, 







= oom ye A $i || to the comments that were usually heard 
arator with any other —test them side by from farmers and breeders ten or a dozen 
side. See for yourself which works easiest years ago. A plan that gives promise of 


—which is most profitable— which oper- 


ates at least expense—which is most sani- permanent results and ultimate eradica- 


tion was the thing needed all the time. 
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pe hte Seg ny the small ff) authorities pay at least the same amount. 
monthly payments. The Melotte A Some men have had their cattle tested 
itself from your increased cream checks. regardless of whether any indemnity would 


be forthcoming or not, but most men are 
much more ready when they know that the 
country is willing to help them get rid of 
a menace to one of our greatest industries. 

The test for tuberculosis in cattle is 


Send Coupon 
Valuable Book Free 


you ahnictele fie, Melette catalog we willeend | not yet infallible but it is almost so. The 
|, comznon - treatise by two of [g| tests are becoming highly refined. If 
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cane ee Lge By more money the ophthalmic, and the intradermal—or 
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some were in out of the way parts of the 
body. Men who do this sort of work are 
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leattle is not obliged to have a governs 
ment veterinarian for all the preparatory 
tests, but he must haveone whoisapproved 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry. Such 
preparatory testing will cost the breeder 
more, as the services of government vet- 


erinarians are free, but in this way it is 
often possible for him to get his herd on 
the list sooner. 

In the old days charges of crookedness 


and malpractice used to fly thick and 
fast, but this work is on a continually 
improving plane and at the present time 
only an occasional shyster is found. 
Prison sentences for some of the offenders 
have had a wholesome effect and more 
stringent regulations have kept out the 
incompetent veterinarians: Since the 
accredited-herd plan was launched more 
progress has been made than in all the 
years that went before. , 

But there are problems that continually 
challenge the ability of the veterinarians. 
The range country is not free from the 
disease as was once thot and herds of 
half-wild cattle must sometimes be tested. 
Obviously the subcutaneous test, that 
depends on a rise of temperature for re- 
sults, cannot be used. re they use the 
intradermal which is read by the swelling 
of the skin.” In the stockyards the “‘vet 
runs against another problem. At times 
he might be inclined tousethe ophthalmic 
test, but here he has found it impractical 
for the cattle frequently have inflamed 
eyes as a result of taking into that organ 
some of the numerous cinders that rain 
down from locomotives and chimneys. 
Out in the southwest they sometimes have 
to keep the thermometer in cold water 
before use as the temperature of the air is, 
often higher than the body temperature 
of the cattle. : 

The work of improvement is never 
ended. The men engaged in this fight 
which may last a century are doing every- 
thing they can to make the test more 
accurate and to cut the corners wherever 
it is practicable. Recently it was found 
by careful comparative tests that ninety- 
nine percent of the cattle reacted to the 
subcutaneous tuberculin test in eighteen 
hours instead of the usual twenty which 
had been allowed to elapse before. By 
cutting off these two hours the time re- 
quired has been cut down eight percent 
and it has been made much easier for the 
men to get around-from place to place. _ 

Another question that has come up 18 
whether or not herds that have been 
accredited can be exhibited at fairs and 
shows where they will be ex to 
contagion by associating with cattle that 
are not certified free from the disease. A 
joint committee representing the breeders 
and the United States Livestock Sanitary 
Association has recommended that all 
shows and fairs should have special sec- 
tions for tested cattle or bar those that 
have not been tested. This would be 
similar to the plan followed in the tick 
states. naa 

At the same time that the fight is being 
waged inst tuberculosis in cattle, ef- 
forts are being made to weed it out in the 
herds of swine, but this is not the problem 
that the bovine disease presents. Hogs, 
however, offer an opportunity to trace in- 
fection back from slaughter houses to 
herds of cattle which may then be cleaned 
up. If it is found that tuberculous hogs 
are being shipped to market from a farm 
on which there is an accredited herd, that 
herd will be tested and taken off the list 
if diseased cattle are found, until there is 
assurance that the farm is free from the 
disease. Plans are now being made where- 
by all hogs arriving at packing plants will 
be marked in order to trace back any in- 
feeted animals to the farm of their origin. 
But this subject of swine tuberculosis is of 
enough importance in the cornbelt to 
deserve separate treatment. It is apt to 
rove an important link in the chain that 
is being forged to bar “T. B.” from our -. 
farms. 
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“BALL BAND” 


What the Red Ball Stands For 





Satisfying fit. 
Real comfort for your feet. 


More Days Wear, at the lowest 
cost per day’s wear. 


These are the things the Red Ball 
Trade Mark stands for—these are 
the reasons why ten million people 
wear “Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear. 


Look for this Red Ball when you 
ouy Rubber Boots, Arctics, or Light- 
Weight Rubbers. 


Ask your dealer for our free illus- 
trated booklet, ““More Days Wear.” 
It will show you many of the different 
styles of Rubber and Woolen Foot- 
wear which we manufacture. 






















MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


335 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
*‘The House That Pays Millions for Quality’”” 
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HANSEN'S 


DAIRY PREPARATIONS 



































Making Cheese 


on the Farm 


Hansen’s Rennet Tablets and 
Hansen’s Cheese Color Tablets 
enable you to make just as good 
cheese as is made by experts in 
large cheese factories. 

To make small amounts of 
cheese or tomakeCottageCheese 
use Hansen’s Junket Tablets. 

Junket Brand Buttermilk Tab- 
lets are used for ripening milk for 
cheese, cream for butter and 
making Delicious buttermilk. 

Hansen’s Dairy cuapeaninens 
are standard. Sold at .druggists, 
dairy supply stores or direct. 

Valuable booklet, “The Story 
of Cheese,” free with $1.00 order. 
Seud for particulars. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Inc. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 








{t Pays to Use Dandelion 
Butter Color 





Add a half-tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of winter 
cream and out of 
your churn comes 
butter of golden 
June shade to 
bring you top 
prices. 

All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles of Dan- 
delion Butter Color, 
each sufficient to keep that rich, 
“Golden Shade” in your butter all the 
year around. Standard Butter Color for 
fifty years. Purely vegetable. Meets all 
food laws, State and National. Used by 


all large creameries. Will not color the 
buttermilk. Tasteless. 
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FROM SCRUB CALF TO BEST 
COW 


That was what the neighbors called her 
when they saw me bringing her home in 
the back end of the wagon. ‘‘Wonder wh 
in the world he wanted to go ’way off 
and pay out good money for that scrubby 
calf? would have sold him one a lot 
better for half the money, if I had known 
he was so hard up for calves.” 

And indeed, it did seem like a long road 
that I had laid out for my calf. She was 
not what you might call handsome at that 
time, just a homely, potbellied little thing. 
She really would have something of a jo 
on hand to get to be anything that would 
amount to much in the dairy. And yet, 
there was something about her even then 
that I liked. In the first place, she had 
a good father and mother, and that always 
counts for a good deal, even with calves. 
She was eligible to be registered, but the 
man who owned her when she made her 
debut into this world was an easy-goin 
sort of a chap, and he never had attended 
to having her placed on the list of full- 
blooded stock. 

Not only that, he set such little store 
by his calves that the one I bought prob- 
ably never had known the taste of milk. 
If she did, it was only for a very few days 
when she was first born. The only ration 
she had known was some sort of stock 
food, and I judge not much of that. So 
when I first saw her, the principal thing 
about her was a potbelly and a tre- 
mendous call for food. 

But she had the nicest eyes, full, soft, 
beautiful; they touched me in a tender 
place and I said to myself, ““That calf has 
what, I want about her. I'll buy her if I 
And it turned out that I could all 


can.” 

right. The man needed the money more 
than he needed the calf, and I took the 
little thing home with me that day. But I 
did not advertise the fact very extensively 
just then. That came afterward, and then 
my little cow did the advertising herself. 


Did I do my best for that calf? You 
may just bet I did. They had a story 
around the neighborhood that I took my 
little Jersey +o bed with me; but that 
wasn’t so. . did, however, take the best 
care I could of her. I gave her milk to 
drink; I put some buckwheat shorts in 
a box and set it where she could reach over 
into it and take a lick nowandthenasshe 
had occasion; I stuffed some nice, bright 
hay into a potato crate and placed that 
handy, and she soon began to nibble at it; 
I brushed her off every day; I kept her 
bed dry and used plenty of straw, and I 
“visited” with her every time I went down 
to the barn, which was pretty often those 
days. The name I gave her was a very 
high sounding one, but she lived up to it. 
“Juno” was the name, taken right from 
Homer’s Iliad, the story of the “white- 
armed goddess” being in my mind. 
_ Little by little, other features than the 
big paunch became prominent in my 
pretty little Juno. She filled out all over. 
he had a lovely coat of fur. Her nose was 
black and she had a fine bearing of her 
fawnlike head. And her eyes always re- 
mained the same. The day came when 
folks that called to see Juno forgot to 
ak of her as that “scrubby calf” and 
thought she was bound to be a good cow. 
She was, too. That little bit of a neglected 
was positively the best cow I ever 
had. She gave the richest milk ard a good 
mess of it. It was almost impossible to dry 
her off when the time came to give her 
a rest. It used to bother me a little, be- 
cause I knew she ought to take time to 
gather up strength for another year. She 
ore | kept herself in poor flesh, mak- 
ing milk. 





Every one of 7uno’s calves was a good 
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SEND NO MONEY inns Brosdcioin rian: 
nel Shirts—only $3.69. Direct from factory. 


Would cost $6 or moreelsewhere. Perfectly tailored. 
Cut extrafull. Comfortable fitting. Winter weight. 
Soft turndown collar. Twoextra strong, large pock- 
ets. Double stitched throughout. ‘Thoroughly 
shrunk. For work or semi-dress. An amazing bar- 
gain. Send nomoney. Pay postman only $3.69 
plus postage after arrival. hen try themon. If 
not pleased, return at our expense; your money re- 
turned at once. Order by number FS192A. State 
size. Specify gray or biue. Only two shirts toa 
customer on this special offer. 


WareweH Company, puitaotiruin. pa. 
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The best of all 
dairy investments. 


Save $15 to $20 
per cow every year. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago Francisco 
































Every pair guaranteed 


MADE AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


No! She’s 
Not a Mooley Fy 


Bhe has been dehorned with a KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER, making her gentler, safer 
and more profitable. This also applies to 
steers. We make.Keystone Dehorners, Bull 
Staffs, and other appliances for dairy- 
men and cattlemen—all sold on a money 
back guarantee. Write for circular. 
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JAS. SCULLY, Box 101, Pomeroy, Pa. 





Successful Farming advertisements 





point the way to square deals. 

















one. I raised several heifers from her and 
they all had the marks of the mother upon 


them. The men who had come to laugh 
stayed to try to beat me down on the 
price of the calves she bore. I never sold 
one of them, tho. I had that satisfaction 
anyway. T he stoek was all mine; and 
used to laugh a little, in my sleeve, to hear 
them beg for one of ‘her heifer calves. So 
the long road came to its turn, and it was 
a turn for the best.—E. L. , A 


YOUNG PUREBREDS ARE VELVET 
(Continued from page 74) 
that she performed in the style familiar to 
all who have tried starting foundation 
herds with one animal. However, the one 
heifer produced by the original cow has 
dropped a number of heifer calves for the 
foundation herd. Nine years ago, three 
heifers were bought in New York for 
$250 each and these have formed the 
foundation herd on the Hanrihan farm. 

Speaking of testing cows and whether 

it pays or not, this dairyman said, “There 
is 2 movement afoot to do aw: ay with the 
seven day test but I think it should be 
continued. It is about the only means the 
small breeder has of going up against the 
moneyed breeder whocanemploy a herds- 
man. Personally I cannot staad it to get 
up four times a ds ay for four or five months 
to milk cows and in this day and age it is 
practically impossible to hire herdsmen. 
A man with lots of money made at some- 
thing else is the only fellow who can afford 
toe mply a herdsman to do this test milk- 
ing. I can and do get up four times a day 
to milk cows on short time tests and while 
I will admit that I place more faith in the 
long time tests, still I have seen nothing 
so far at le: ast, to prove that the short 
time tests are unreliable.” 

Ten years of experience teaches a man 
a great many things and so I was anxious 
to find out ‘what had been learned thru 
this experience—and how differently he 
would do it if he were going to start over 
again. 

“In the first place,” says he, “I should 
have bought better cows. It has taken me 
ten years to develop some good cows and if 
I had bought at that time as good cows as 
I have now I would be a long way farther 
up the ladder. Good foundation cows 
enable one to sell his surplus bulls at a 

. fairly good price but bull calves from poor 
cows are a drug on the market. —_ 
buying three or four extra good cows 
would use nothing but the best bull I 
could afford to buy. Bear in mind that the 
dairy is ordinarily not very profitable 
except as the young stock can be sold to 
advantage. 

“In the next place, take your cattle to 
the fairs. You'll get a lot of good adver- 
tising out of it but this isn’t all. You will 
learn more about dairy cattle " especially 
lines of breeding and how to fit for show 
than you ever dreamed of before. 

“Don’t try to dairy it without alfalfa 
hay. I know that we would have hard 
work to break even were it not for the 
fact that we have kept at it until we grow 
a large supply of alfalfa hay. When you 
grow it yourself, you get it at wholesale 
price; w hen you ‘buy it you pay the retail 
price for it. Buying feeds at retail and 
selling milk at wholesale cannot make the 
dairyman very successful.” 


When planning the new barn wouldn’t 
it be a good idea to get from the barn 
fixture advertisers in this magazine the 
latest and best ideas as to barn room ar- 
rangement and lighting and ventilation? 
Modern barn planning 1s really a business 
in itself, and when one is investing, not 
merely his money, but his own time and 
convenience for years to come, he ought 
surely to avail himself of every idea that 
can his finished barn both service- 
able and convenient. 
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Your animals are coming off summer pastures 
and going on dry feed. It’s a big change. Out in 
the succulent pastures, Nature supplies the tonics 
and laxatives to keep animals in condition. 

—But unless you supply these tonics and laxa- 
tives to your stock on dry feed, you are not going 
to get full returns from your hay, grain and fodder. 
Besides, your animals are apt to get “off feed” and 
out of fix. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonie 


Supplies the Tonies—Laxatives—Diureties 


It keeps animats free from worms. 

It keeps their bowels open and regular, 

It keeps the appetite and digestion good. 

It conditions cows for calving. 

It helps to keep up the milk flow. 

It keeps feeding cattle right up on their appetite. 
It keeps hogs healthy, thrifty, free from worms. 
It means health and thrift for ail animais. 

Always buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic according to the size 
of your herd. Tell your dealer how many animals you 
have. He hasa package to suit. Good results guaranteed. 

Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price? 
25 lb. Padi, $2.50 100 Ib. Drum, $8.50 
Except in the far West, Southand Canada. Smailer packages in proportion. 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 










Heat the Water They Drink With 
the Cobs They Leave 


No bother or fire danger with a Nelson Tank Heater. Just put ; 
few cobs into the f fuel box when you do your chores and have ot 
our stock all winter. No ice to cop. No chilled stomachs. oon 
faster—kee nealiayer. Cows average 15 quarts a month more milk. Heater 


~_———s TANK HEATER 


NELSON **25. 5 


Heats water} twice » fast as as any < other heater 2 and with lose: fuel. Made 


pA poy ide =r ha ~ sbokat tank and. 
one piece to above water line, Won’ Ceust out. More than one ion of 


water eater. 7 
Lasts for years. ‘Get one for your stoek NOW. Fo. Cc 
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A SIDELINE INCOME FROM HENS 


Four Thousand Dollars a Year From a Barnyard Flock 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


able fashion. It is necessary to buy but very little of the feed 
used. Mr. Carlson mixes his own mashes, grinds most of the 


OUR thousand dollars a year from the farm poultry flock 
sounds pretty strong to the average farmer. To say that 
it is possible to make four thousand dollars in the sale 

of valuable hatching eggs or breeding stock would not seem to 
be impossible, but to make that much from an ordinary market- 
egg producing farm flock sounds beyond the realm of reason. 

But the heading of this article does not refer to a commercial 
flock, or to the sale of high-priced eggs and breeding stock. It 
refers to an actual farm flock and to the actual returns earned 
by an Iowa farmer in the sale of market eggs and market poultry 
in the course of one year. 

D. E. Carlson of Webster county, Iowa, is the farmer to 
whom we refer. He farms one hundred and fifteen acres of lowa 
land each year. His poultry flock is not in any sense of the 
word the main interest on the farm. It is merely an important 
element in the farm business, as it should be on every place. 

The story of Mr. Carlson’s achievements with his poultry 
does not read with any of the sensational glamour which one 
finds in many stories of poultry success. It is a simple, straight- 
forward story of hard-headed thinking and wise plaaning to put 
the flock on a paying basis. Mr. Carlson, like most farmers, 
had definite ideas as to the improvements which he wished to 
make on his farm. 
In order to get at the 
work a little at a 
time and when he 
could afford it, he 
adopted the plan of 
making some sort of 
a permanent im- 
provement each year. 
A few years ago, it 
came the “turn” of 
the poultry to be 
considered. 

Mr. Carlson knew 
that the flock needed 
a better house, if he 
was to get any sort , 
of returns from them during the winter 
months, when prices were high. He 
was in doubt as to what sort of a 
house would be the best for general 
farm work. He did not take a chance 
and build the first thing that came 
along, or pick out a plan that someone 
else Thad used. He got on the train 
and went down to the agricultural 
college at Ames and enlisted the aid of Professor Lapp in the 
poultry extension department. Professor Lapp immediately 
recommended the semi-monitor type house, sometimes referred 
to as the “Iowa house,” for Mr. Carlson’s use. This house was 
described in detail in these columns a short time ago. It is 
designed especially for the farm flock and to be used for any 
size or age of poultry. 

Mr. Carlson returned home and built one of these houses 
24x60 feet that same fall. Three hundred and seventy-five hens 
were placed in this house in the early part of November, and 
during the month of December $350 worth of eggs were sold 
from this flock and 225 others kept in the old houses. 

He found that the hens in the new house laid six to eight 
eggs more each than those in the old house, and that settled the 
matter then and there. He determined to increase the quarters 
30 that it would be possible for him to accommodate one 
thousand layers during the laying season. 

The following year an addition was built to the laying house, 
making it 24x96 feet and containing a feed room on one side 
containing feed bins, mash mixers, and a place to grade an 
pack the eggs. This gives Mr. Carlson just the sort of equip- 
ment thet a farm the size he maintains can support in comfort- 





Some of the flock and 
some of the product. 


ingredients going into them, and outside of afew feeds needed 
to start off the baby chicks and growing stock properly, every- 
thing fed is raised right on the farm. 

The manner in which the young stock is produced on the 
Carlson farm is a point worthy of consideration, for it is here 
that so many who go into the poultry side of the farming busi- 
ness so heavily, fall down miserably. If one cannot produce an 
abundance of young pullets.each season, and mature them into 
fowls of heavy egg capacity, the egg farming is sure to end in 
complete failure. In the production and maturity of the young 
stock lies the real test of poultry ability. 

Mr. Carlson maintains two strains of stock on his farm. These 
are kept separate, in separate houses and pens. The eggs used 
for hatching purposes do not come from his flock in the laying 
house, but from these flocks. He has used the two strains 
for the purpose of comparison to find out which contained the 
greatest ees laying ability. Inasmuch as Mr. Carlson keeps 
Single Comb White Leghorns, his two strains are English and 
American Leghorns. So much has been said about the egg- 
laying ability of the English Leghorn that Mr. Carlson kept 
the two strains side by 
side in order to deter- 
mine just which strain 
he wanted to use in 
breeding up his flock to 
a higher state of egg 
production. 

“IT found that the 
American strain had it 
all over the English,” he 
said. “My Leghornslaya 
large egg. In fact, I took 
prizes and got a premium 
on the eggs I shipped to 
the New York market 
last year, because of the 
size. So I think that I 
will stick to the Ameri- 
can Leghorn, for in my 
own case it has proved 
to be the best producer, 
both in size of egg and in 
numbers.” 

Mr. Carlson has @ 
mammoth incubator 
which brings off hatches 
of 1,200 e at one 
setting. This enables 
him to get all the young 
: R stock he needs ordinarily 
in twosettings, and he can have the balance of the season to set 
eggs to sell baby chicks to others. 

The young stock is brooded in small colony coops and 

brooder houses each 10x12 feet in size. These houses are built 
either on the semi-monitor or shed roof type. As soon as the 
chicks are feathered and able to take care of themselves they 
are given range and from that time on the element of care 
necessary to bring them to maturity is not so great. 
_ The semi-monitor house, where the layers are kept, of course 
is perfectly ventilated and so arranged that it is possible to give 
the flock the care demanded with the minimum of labor. This 
is an important item on the average farm, especially where any 
any number of poultry is kept. 

The feeding methods, next to roper housing. are what 
determine the performance of the flock. Meatscraps are kept 
before the hens all the time in separate hoppers. Mr. Carlson 
keeps mash before the layers all the time, which he mixes 
himself, The mash is composed of the (Continued on page 114 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMINYG 


Let Me Send You 
My Great Secret of 


Yes—thousands of eggs instead of hundreds! Dol- 
lars instead of pennies. I’ve studied hens all my life. 
I know what keeps them from laying. I know what 
makes them lay. I know what makes hens sick, 
what makes them well, and what keeps them well. 
I have helped thousands of people already. Let 
Let me send you my great secret 


me help you. 
of More Winter Eggs! 


My name is Bessie Carswell 
They call me “The Poultry Woman.” My 
business has been raising poultry and selling 
eggs. Lused to loaf around my poultry place 
every Winter because my hens used to loaf. 
My 300 hens seemed to goon astrike from 
about the first of October until about the 
first of March. It made me mad. The feed- 
ing went on just the same, eggs or no eggs. 
Every Winter I saw my Summer’s profits 
eaten up—swallowed by my hens, fter a 
few years of this I decided to find out what 
makes hens lay in Summer, but not in 
Winter. I bought a lot of books on the 
subject. I read what every authority had 
to say—and I got some mighty good ideas. 
I sat up nights figuring it out. They say 
a woman has more patience than a man. 
Well, Lused up a@lotof minein studying the 
mysteries of the hen. [learned all I could 
about breeds and breeding. I learned all I 
could about feeds and feeding. And while 
both these count for a great deal I found 
that they don’t amount to a row of shucks 
as compared to CONDITION. 


Why Hens Don’t Lay! 
The finest breed of hen, from the heaviest 


laying strain, fed strictly according to rules 
and regu- 





lations, 

couldn’t lay 

an egg a 

What Others year if she 

Say were down- 

ht sick. 

Kennedy. N. Y., Jan, 2, 1920. Nature’sin- 

Your Rockledge Egg Tonic stinct is to 
is doing wonders with my ke ; } 

pullets and old bens, 1 have eep the 

White Leghorns and I got be- hen well. A 

fore using the Tonic 4 to & sick hen 

eggs a day, now I get 45 to 50 uses her 


eggsa day. | will always keep 
Rockledge Exg Tonic on hand 
as it is wonderfal Egg Pro- 
ducer.--Frank D. Sinet. 


Milford, Texas, Jan. 28, 1919. 

I have only used one package 
of Rockledge Poultry Tonic 
botI am well) pleased with it 
andi was only getting from 
one te four eggs @ day and 


Boston, N. H. of my 
April 14, 1919. 
Your Hee Producer is eer- 
tainly great staff. Have had 
one package and et the time | 
received it I wae getting only 
one egg @ day from ebout 80 
hens and soon after | began to 
give them the Tonic they be- 
gan to lay and now I get 21 
egxs. --Joseph E. 
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FREE 


I want you to see for yous that my Rocklefige Egg 
Tonic will make your hens i 

winter than ever before! I want you to start right now getting 
this big egg yield—so I am going to make you a very special in- 
troductory offer! I am going to give you a full $1.00 package 
Tonic absolutely FREE! 

Mail the coupon below, without one cent of money! Just 
as soon as I receive the coupon I will send you two $1.00 
packages of my Rockledge Egg Tonic. 
delivers them pay only $1.00, the price of one package. and 
keep the other [tb 
not all, for I will even return your $1.00 if after you have 

gz tonic for 30 days you are not absolutely de- 
lighted with results! I take all the risk—I absolutely guaran- 
tee your satisfaction. 
nothing to lose. I want you to send me the coupon or write 
at once so that 
introductory FR. 


food to reconstruct wasted tissues—then if 
there’s anything over it goes to make new 
bone, musele, fat, and eggs. gs come 
last—after all the hen’s natural living re- 
quirements are met. 

I found that during the summer, when my 
henscould get greenstuff, juicy worms, grass- 
hoppers and bugs, they scratched around 
enough to keep them in pretty fair condi- 
tion. But when the moulting season came 
things changed, Their heads drooped. They 

dlost theirsnapanddash. Andnature was 
using all their food to make them well. 

Finally I decided to help my hens. I had 
learned a _great deal about the hen’s 
anatomy. I knew that, just as some people 
need sulphur and molassesin the Spring,so 
my hens might need_a tonic after the 
moulting season. So I carefully prepared 
@ tonic after my own ideas, based »n vhat 
I knew about hens. 


What Makes Hens Lay? 


Well, the tonic worked like magic. My 
birds picked up right away. Their combs 
reddened. Their appetites sharpened. Then 
the eggs began to come. I used to get 
650 eggs a week from the 300 hens. 
soon | was getting 50 eggs a day. Then it 
jumped to 176 a day—then to over 200. My 
day’s record was 282 eggs in one day. My 
tonic had turned my loafer hens into layers, 

It wasn’t long before my neighbors got in- 
They wondered what happened to 
my hens. At first I kept them guessing, 
Then it dawned on me that maybe my secret 
might be worth something to them. So I passed 
around some of my tonic. And in every case 
it worked like acharm. L couldn't afford to give 
the tonic away so I made my neighbors asmall 
charge—)just quenee to cover the cost of ma- 
terial and my time. Pretty soon the newsspread. 

With eggs selling at prices everyone was 
wild to get more eggs. 80 many calls for 
my tonic that I finally arranged to have f 
made in large quantities. Still the deman 
grew. One good friendsaid to me, ‘*‘ Bessie, why 


Wonderful Eng Toni 


‘ay two to five times more eggs this 


When the postman 


ackage a3 a Free gift from me ut that is 


You have everything to gain and 


ou can have the benefit of my great 


< offer. 


Give Me Only 30 Days to 
Prove That I Can Make Your 
Hens Lay From Two To Five 
Times More Eggs This 
Winter Than Ever Before! 


don’t you advertise—you ought to TELL peo- 
ple everywhere about your egg tonic.”’ 

That sounded like a pretty good suggestion 
and I started to advertise my tonic in asmall 
way. I never dreamed that I would get such 
an avalanche of orders. u 
what happened, And it wasn’t long before 
got some of the most wonderful letters I ever 
read. My files are now packed with them— 
and I am printing just a few on this page. 


ore Egss or 

I could go on and show you hundreds and 
hundreds of other letters to prove the wonder- 
ful results produced by my secret. But I have 
better proof than that. I want you to prove in 
your own way, in your own poultry yard that 
ou can get twice, three times, even four or 
ve times a8 Many eggs as y get- 
ting. I want you tosee for yourself how the in- 
dients in my tonic stimulate the ecg, pro- 
ucing organs. How they enrich the blood. 

How they free the intestines from d 
germs. How they keep the hens in a healthy, 
ppy, la ing condition all through the winter, 
That's why | make you this wonderful offer, 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Use my tonic for a month. Then ff it is not 
satisfactory—if you do not get more eggs—if 
your hens do not look better—if you are not 
completely and entirely satisfied, return what 
is left of the tonic you will not be out 
one penny. And read on this page about 
how, if you act at once. you get a $1 
bottie of my Tonic, absolutel EE! 
Three big banks 
‘our money back | 


er you to the Southwest 

Bank, and the T som, . of 

Kansas x Inter-State , of 
liof these banks know 


x A 
me and know that I do as I say. 
Send no money now—just the coupon or a 
post card or letter will do, This is the time to 
start putting yout hens in eu e lay 


BESSIE oP; CARSWELL, 
2641 Carewe Dida” "Kansas City, Mo 


g Bessie B. Carswell, The Poultry Woman, 


2611 Carswell Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me two $1.00 boxes of 
C] Reckledge gg Tonic. I will pay t 


keep the other box 


Rockledge Egg Tonic. I will 
$3 upon arrival, the price of 3 


keep the other three 


30 days’ trial of the tonic, you are to 
money promptly after receiving my report. 
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‘our famou 

Postmar 

$1 upon arrival ay) CA tae wil 
u a 


Please send me six boxes of a famow 


iad and wil 
xes absolu FREE 
It is understood that if lam not satis 
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in January 


four or five dozen.” 


SEND NO MONEY 


—will be refunded. 


852 EGGS 





J. N. Lewis, Pipe Creek, Texas, 
Wrote on Feb. 6, 1920: 


“Last month I sold 852 eggs and 
before using LAYMORE sold only 


You Can Easily Double Your 
Poultry Profits by Feeding 


LAYMORE 


Don’t send one cent. Pay for five 
packages — (regular value $5) for 
only $2. When the LAYMORE 
reaches you, after you have freely 
tested it out by using the whole 
contents of all packages and are not 
satisfied, your money—every penny 


Laymore Makes Lazy Hens Lay 





FREE DELIVERY COUPON 





MAYER’S HATCHERY, 
730 Washington Ave. N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


on delivery. 


R. F. D.. oo 000000 cbBtOs cocccccccccces 





Please send me packages of 
MA YER’S LAYMORE for which I agree to pay 


TOUR UR U RC OSES ECCS EEOC ECE eT eee eee 


Two (2) Packages, $2 Worth, for $1 








attracts rats and mice. 
“They don’t die in the house”. 


The oldest and largest selling exterminator, 


by druggists and general 
stores everywhere. 














OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 
Street 


Basket."’These will surely please you—se 
journal, Dept. 51, Indianapolis, 


Piqua, Ohio 


FpLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


pd Styles.150 Illustrations. Also copy of “The Full 
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EGGS BY WEIGHT 

With eggs at high prices there is often 
an injustice to both the producer and 
consumer when they are sold by the dozen. 
One poultry breeder sells large eggs at the 
same price that his neighbor receives for 
small eggs. Another breeder only hatches 
chicks ion his largest and best eggs and 
soon the bulk of his production consists 
of large eggs. But he is seldom given credit 
for them on the average town market. 

The consumer who pays sixty cents per 
dozen for small eggs should obtain as much 
food value for the money as the buyer 
of large eggs. But one may receive sixty 
cent’s worth of eggs for sixty cents while 
the other receives only forty cent’s worth 
of eggs for sixty cents. 

Eggs have always been sold by the 
dozen because it is a handy method. They 
must be handled carefully and cannot be 
dumped in heaps on the scales like 
of potatoes. Possibly hotei and restaurant 
buyers might prefer small eggs u 
were sold by the pound. This would 
them more eggs for their money and 
more profit in selling an order of “Ham 
and” at the regular rate. 

One breeder toid me that he thot ban- 
tams with their smali appetites would be 
the most profitable breed of fowls if eggs 
were sold by the pound. He reasoned 
that buyers would pay more per pound 
for the pound of eggs which contained the 

atest number of eggs. Possibly the ma- 

jority of breeders do not lose much by the 
present method of selling eggs. ‘Their 
pullet eggs are small and the eggs from 
old hens somewhat heavier. The amount 
lost on selling large eggs is balanced by 
the amount gained on the small ones mak- 
ing the total receipts the same as if the 
eggs were sold by the pound. Of course 
the consumer would meet the same condi- 
tion in buying eggs. The writer believes 
that the present method of selling eggs is 
fairly satisfactory and it will take some 
time to change over to the weight system 
in spite of the fact that it is undoubtedly 
the most fair method of selling. 
Bananas are now sold by the pound and 
buyers are becoming accustomed to that 
method. We would Bho to see the weight 
method of selling eggs tried out on a large 
enough scale to determine if it is practical 
and satisfactory.—R. K. 


CLEAN NESTS PAY 
A visit to a number of commercial 
poultry farms and to a number of farmers 
who are specializing in fancy market eggs, 
brought out some interesting pointers as 
to how they are able to obtain a premium 
for the eggs sold. 

One farmer to whom I talked said: 

Fees that command a premium are, first 
of all, spotlessly clean. A dirty egg, no 
matter how fresh or how large it is, is 
always sold at a discount. One or two 
dirty eggs in a dozen will lower the price 
for the whole dozen. 
“Last year we obtained a premium 
above market prices for our eggs running 
from five cents to fifteen cents per dozen, 
depending upon the time of the year the 
eggs were shipped. We consider that this 
is due to just two things: clean eggs, and 
to the fact that we carefully ¢ them 
as ~ size.” , , 

a ow aan icy to was 
intended for market. ~4 this is done it 
destroys the natural lustre of the shell and 
deprives the egg of its keeping qualities. 
If a dealer discovers that you are washing 
your eggs he will promptly quit dealing 
with you, or else penalize you by reducing 
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the size of your check. 
The way to get clean e 


is to provide 
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clean nests for the hens, 








bags | boards. 
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terial should be changed often enough so 
that it is not soiled sufficiently to dirty 
the eggs. Where hens have a habit of 
roosting in the nests at night, measures 
must be taken to shut up the nests so that 
they cannot be used in this way. Leghorn 
hens are especially addicted to this habit 
and many farmers I have visited have 
doors on the nests which can be closed 
in the evening. k 

Where straw is used for nesting material 
it will have to be changed oftener than 
where such material as excelsior is used. 
One farm that I visited used excelsior 
exclusively for nesting material, and it is 
remarkable how long it remains clean. 

In the wet seasons of the year, the 
layers must be confined to the laying 
house, if clean are to be had. — 
hen with dirty feet will soil the eggs while 
on the nest and, perhaps, two or three 
others laid by hens before she got on the 
nest. 

Keep the dropping boards and the litter 
cleaned up with sufficient frequency to 
prevent the layers — dirty ) iD 
the house. There is no object in keeping 
the hens in out of the wet, if they haveji 
run in dirty litter or over dirty dropping 

The litter will foul quicker in 
winter than in summer, as a rule, while 
the droppings boards will have to be 
cleaned oftener in summer. ‘The fitter 
fouls sooner in winter because it absorbs 
more dampness out, of the air. 

It pays to produce clean cues. _They 
always bring a better price. d if you 
are shipping to the city markets you will 
find that this is the very first requisite in 
getting those top prices you hear so much 
about.—C. C. 8. 


THE COLOR OF EGGS 

There is no real basis for a belief that 
the quality of an egg is determined by the 
color of the shell surrounding it. Of course, 
as has been known for years, Boston pre- 
fers a brown egg and New York a w ite 
one; but in the majority of the markets in 
our cities, towns and villages, the people 
do not care whether an egg is brown or 
white, so long as it is clean and fresh. 
However, eggs should not be packed in 
the same box or crate of all different 
shades of color if one wants to get top 
market prices in cities. Sort them first 
put all the white eggs in one erate, all 
the brown ones in another, and all the 
“in betweens” in still another. : 

The color of eggs does not determine 
any degree of nutritious value, and the 
idea that it does has age ey | been handed 
down for ages from the fact that the 
English demand is for brown shelled Cas. 
They think that the darker the brown the 
more superior the ops. France used to 
ship many eggs to England and to cater 
to the English fancy they dipped many of 
them in coffee solution in order to make 
a white-shelled egg meet the fancy. 

It is commonly believed that the older 
a bird is the more intensely colored will 
be its eggs, and to some extent this belief 
appears to be true. 

Whatever the variety of poultry you 
are keeping, or whatever the color of 
egg shells you most desire, pure color in 
eggs can only be obtained by pure breed- 
ing. As soon as Plymouth Rocks, or any 
other pure breed, are crossed with some 
other variety, re will begin to produce 
off-colored eggs. Occasionally evenapure- 
bred hen will revert to some old ancestor 
in her egg production and lay eggs of a 
color not representative of her variety. 
Such hens should be eliminated from the 
flockassoon as discovered, for tobreed from 
them surely perpetuates the fault. Color 
in eggs is a fancy point, but uniformity 
always pays, either in market or fancy, 
and it is an ideal to be conside by 
the man who wants to make the most 


money possible.—B. 8. 
Egg and butter money is a source of 
inal income that mounts up big before 





the end of the year. 
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“I keep it handy for 
rheumatic pains” 


VEN kiddies know what’s good for 
Dad’s aching knees. Sloan’s Liniment 
when applied freely, without rubbing, means 
quick relief, new energy, back on the job 


without loss of time. It is good for all 
kinds of “external” aches and pains, sprains and 
strains, lame back, sciatica, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
stiff joints, overworked muscles. 


Helps to break up colds, too. It starts a warm ting- 
ling circulation that keeps the cold from “settling.” 
You just know from its healthy stimulating odor that 
it will do you good! 


Largest size is most economical—buy it—it contains 
six times as much as the smallest. 35c, 70c, $1.40 


All druggists have 


a910a 


@® The World’s 


Linimen 
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SIMPLE MIXTURE 
MAKES HENS LAY 


By W. S. Burgess 


Any poultry raiser can greatly increase 
his profits, easily and quickly by taking 
advantage of the 35 years’ experience of 
3 successful poultryman. 

A life long study of egg production has 
resulted in a secret formula of buttermilk 
and other valuable ingredients that puts 
vep into lazy hens. Users report increases 
of two to seven times as many eggs 

This secret formula is now put up in 
ablet form and is called Combs’ Butter- 
nilk Compound Tablets. Simply feed 
n water or mix with feed. 

Iam so convinced that this wonderful 
formula is always successful that I say 
cill the hen that won’t lay after using it. 

One million new users are wanted, so 
‘or a limited time any reader of this paper 
san get a big double size box (enough for 
4. season) on free trial by simply writing 
for it. Send no money. Use the tablets 
30 days; if at the end of that time your 
hens are not laying 2 or 3 times as many 
2»ggs; if you are not more than satisfied 
n every way the tablets are to cost you 
10thing. If completely satisfied this big 
louble size box costs you only $1.00 on 
this introductory offer. Simply send name 
—post card will do—and the big box of 
ablets will be mailed immediately, post- 
said. Address Milk Products Co., 


153 Creamery Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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oultry PaysBig 
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ous students endorse the *Guisen. 

berry way” oe rit pencticnl seer. 

to-learn eourse, ritten by one of the 
ben > Greatest Poultry Au- 
} ay easy. aa $y methods 

will show you how to 


Make Every Hen Pay 


61 lessons, the result of 25 years 
tedestey, Tells how to - 
oa tell 

















©gg pro- 


duction—save 

ve pure 
water at right 
temperature all 


Gi Chicken Waterers 
Non-Freezable—Sanitary 


were, presse at eo below. Koes Syute 
thy—prevents frozen wattles. Ww 
priced made in three sizes—fully guar- 
anteed. Saves time—saves money, 
PHILLIP B BERNARD COMPANY 
8504 Floyd Ave., 
Sioux City, lowa. 





——— 

60 a a a i D 5 Best “sy Best 
Paying Varieties 

Fine pure-pred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys. Choice hardy northern raised. 
Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at low prices. 
29 years experience and my valuable new 
100-page Book & Breeders Guide for only 5c 


WEBER, Box 3, Mankat Minn. 


R RA 


WE TELL YOU HOW—Great Rabbit Book 
e. Our Poultry Paper, monthly $1.00 per 
year. SAMPLE copy and Book Lists FREE. 
WIERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. Bel5, Syracuse, N.Y. 





THE DUCKS’ WINTER HOME 


Altho adult ducks are so well protected 
by their feathers that they can stand a 
great deal of dry cold weather, the bree d- 
ing birds must be furnished protection 
from the cold winter rains and snows and 
they must have a dry floor on which roost. 
Therefore a suitable shed or building 
should be made available for the fowls 
before the coming of winter. The buildin 
may be quite simple in construction an 
much less expensive than one for hens. 
For a single breeding pen a house six 
feet wide and ten feet long is ample. The 
floor should be dry and kept well bedded 
with straw or leaves. A plank floor ele- 
vated several inches above the ground is 
preferable. No inside furnishings are re- 
quired. A suitable duck house may be 
cheaply built of old lumber on a light 
frame, and covered with some commercial 
roofing. 

Early in the fall the ducks should be 
trained to roost in their house by being 
driven inside each evening and then 
fastened in, until they have learned to go 
to their qu: arters of their own accord. i 
fair weather during the winter months the 
fowls may be safely allowed their liberty 
in the daytime, since they like to be out in 
the open air, but they should not be al- 
lowed to wander around thru the snow in 
cold weather. Keep the house clean and 
sanitary, the bedding being changed be- 
fore it bee@mes much soiled. 

The birds should be given a varied ra- 
tion at least a part of the time. A warm 
mash made of bran, cornmeal and cooked 
vegetables is relished by ducks on cold 
mornings. In fact, the mash feed may 
well be supplied regul: irly morning, noon 
and night, allowing the fowls all that will 
be eaten quickly and clean. For the sake 
of variety, however, green feed of some 
kind should be given occasionally. 

Ducks seldom make or use nests. The 
layers will deposit their eggs most any- 
w yhere on the floor of their house or outside 
in the yard; indeed, many of the birds are 
so careless about where they lay that, 
unless their liberty is restricted during the 
laying season, they are as likely to lay 
in water as elsewhere. They lay mostly 
during the night or early in the morning. 
In anes that all the eggs may be secured 
in good condition for incubation, layin 
ducks must be kept penned and ‘not al- 
lowed to go on range until after they have 
laid each morning. Until the weather be- 
comes comfortably warm the eggs laid at 
night are liable to become chilled, so it is 
best to confine the ducks to their house and 
gather the eggs as early as possible in the 
morning. After nine o’clock the birds may 
safely be given their liberty for the re- 
mainder of the day.—W. F. P. 


POULTRY HOUSE FLOORS 

The floor in the poultry house has a 
great deal to do with the measure of 
success which you can expect from it. 
And it has everything to do with the 
comfort and convenience in taking care 
of the flock. 

A few years ago earth floors, tamped 
down hard, sometimes mixed with gravel 
or ashes, were considered good. But these 
floors were damp in the off seasons of the 
yas and at others so dusty that it 

as hard to keep the fowls in good health. 
Dust i is an enemy to health everywhere. 
Rats and other rodents had an open entry 
to such houses and they made serious 
inroads upon the profits from the hens 
and other poultry. 

Then we had the wooden floor, which 
had many of the objections of the dirt 
floor; it was not so apt to be damp, but 
it afforded a comfortable hiding place 
for rats and mice and oftentimes skunks. 
Unless raised off the ground two or three 
feet, or covered with tar paper, it was 
sure to admit dampness during the wet 
seasons. 

The next floor tried out was the cement 
or concrete floor. It was found to be 
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11 Hens Idle; Now Lay 
221 Eggs A Month 


Almost Gave Up Raising Chickens. 
Then She Tried This Plan. 


“When I accepted your offer and tried 
Don Sung, I was getting 1 or 2 eggs every 
other day. The next month, using Don 
Sung, my 11 hens laid 221 eggs. I almost 
quit raising chickens, but now I will raise 


as many as I can.”—Mrs. F. 
E. f Cc. Young, Bellefonte, Pa. 
You also can easily start 

















your hens laying and keep 
them laying, even in coldest 
winter. To prove it, accept 
= offer, as Mrs. Young 
Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults for one month. If you don’t find that 
it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 
Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is a 
scientific tonic and conditioner. It is easily 
given in the feed, improves the hen’s 
health and makes her stronger and more 
active. It tones up the egg-laying organs, 
and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or 
wet the weather, 
Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or F cgean’ J remedy dealer, or 
send $1.04 (includes war tax) for a pack- 


age A mail prepaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 
214 Columbia Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Non SUNG 


Chinese for Eqg-Laying 


S-C-WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


are noted for their early 
large egg yields. If you ~ hm ~ 4 
for profit, let ustell you more about our 
huge farms and poser wee — 
winning and heavy egg ucing str: 
OAK DALE Wait LEGHORNS. 
We will send you our free catalogue 
and let you read of the experience 
others have had with 8. C. HITE 
LEGHORNS TT from our fame 
ous Docks. 


Oak DALE FARMS 











Poultry Journal 
You be a wey 
pon 2O0c 
SEND U. 8. STAMPS 


Tells how to keep poultry with greatest prof- 
§ it; 100 to 168 pages monthly; 27th year. Best articles; ex- 


pert advice; profusely illustrated, 1 yr., $1.00; 3 YTS.» $2. - 
Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co.,Dept. 266 Quincy | 





&¥ Get EggsAll Winter 


Feed goes farther, hens lay better, when 
you use coe te Mash Feeder. 


Joe, vanized fr frome Special 


price, Fist. Or S der today a and gos FREE ilius- 
7 MURRAY McMURRAY, Box 50, Webster City, lowa | 





centseach postage 

or express paid by us, 

on all orders received before Dec. 15th for delivery any 

date you desire during 1921. Safe delivery guaranteed any- 

where in U.8 Highest quality. We <~ from Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia, tinmeapolic. Des Moines and Kansas 

City. Full informags on E.Write today. Address all mail to 


Ril WEY nhainee bate stke RNG CHR MiSSoUat 
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permanent, rodent-proof, and to possess 
many advantages the other floors had 
not, but it still drew in wet 
seasons, out of the gro This was 
overcome on many farms by pans a 
layer of sand over the concrete and then 
a straw litter above that. But it was 
dusty, dirty and unsatisfactory, neces- 
sitating a frequent change in the litter. 

The writer has experimented with all 
the kinds of floors which have been men- 
tioned above, but he has at last found 
a floor which combines all the good quali- 
ties of the cement floor, but which does 
not have the objectionable features. I 
a to a floor of concrete laid over hollow 
tile. 

To lay such a floor is a little more work 
than to lay an ordinary concrete floor, but 
it is not quite so expensive, unless you 
want to make it so. 

The earth was dug out to a depth of 
about five inches below the sills, so that 
the 5 the floor, when completed, 
would ust flush with the top of the 
sill. A light covering of sifted ashes was 
then placed over the (coal ashes) 
he to set the tile in this perfectly 
evel. 

It is not necessary to use new tile—if 
old tile is at hand or can be , 
Even cracked tile can be d, or odd 
pieces. They are laid about an inch apart 
each way,so that the cement will easily 
fill up the cracks on all sides and hold them 


y in place. 

The tile should be set in at least four 
inches from the sills all around and this 
place filled in solid with concrete in order 
to keep out rats and mice. I have found 
that the rodents will get into a place a! 
times where the tile is omgrag flush wi 
the sills, as it is impossible to make tight 
connections of sufficient strength to keep 
them from gnawing thru. 

This tile should then be covered with 
from one-half to one inch of concrete, de- 
pending on the quality of floor you want, 
after all cracks have been completely 
filled. The purpose of the tile is to provide 
a dead-air space under your cement 
and between the ground. ‘That keeps it 
from being damp and, at the same time 
you have a floor as good as any solid 
concrete floor you ever saw.—C. C. 8. 


FATTENING GEESE 

Each year Mrs. John Dinse, an Indiana 
farmer’s wife, raises about one hundred 
geese. She regards them as a very essen- 
tial sideline to the pork production which 
her husband carries on. She says, “When 
growing, these geese live mestly on grass 
grown in the orchard, and when fat we 
ship them direct to the city. Last Thanks- 

ving day we sold thirty-five head at 
thirt -two cents a pound, and the 
weighed from eleven to eighteen oun 
each. Ordinaril \~ ~~ p Range to - 

ung geese. rst feed they get is o 
Sifertile eggs boiled hard and chopped up 
fine. After two days we give them bran 
and oats mixed up with cottage cheese. 
This cottage cheese with pend oats and 
bran makes a feed that seems to push 
them along rapidly and does not allow 
any digestive troubles. 
_“*Two years ago we fed them out Just 
like we did the hogs. After they were 
large enough to be put onto the fattening 
ration we turned them to a self-feeder 
which contained nothing but corn and 
tankage. They ate about a pound of 
tankage to every ten pounds of corn and 
fattened out very’well. In addition to 
this ration they had all the grass they 
could eat.”—I. J. M., Indiana. 


Speaking about a grain of salt, there 
should be a plentiful supply for the stock 
at all times. 
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Try This Stump | 


per FREE_ 


Send No Money! 


All I ask is the privilege 
of sending this Kirstin ZA 






























———S 
Sasol 


Try my Kirstin on 

big, little, green, rot- 

ten,low-cut,tap-rooted Gale 

stumps—trees, hedges or brush. See | . . ' 

Sostics ond cpecates he Hf oatited’” claw 50 dead Uled, bee paler it aot Glomae 
operates it. satisfied. . ifn 

send it back at my You don’t risk a penny! Four easy ways 


Kirstin 0%; Stump Puller 


Single — Double —Triple Power 


Weighs less, costs less—yet has greater speed—power— 
stren lasts longer. Clears a whole acre from one 
anchor! Use it anywhere—steep es, swamps, Tous 
_ or thick timber. Sesily moved 
= ene r fla Sinplest, most 
or no flaw. 
practical, most efficient land clearer yet invented. 


a ae lle 
iest Way to Pull Stumps! 


With Kirstin’s new scientific leverage principle, a few pounds 
pull or push on handle exerts tons on stumpl “One man 
alone pulls stubborn stumps in few minutes at cost. Ne 
horses or extra help meeded. No digging, chopping or 
other expensé, : : Use low speeri until 
stump loosens, then shift to high—and it out quick! 
Patented quick “take up” for slack cable— saves time, 


Send CouponToday— RE 
Get My NEW BOOK 


Tells why thousands of farmers pre” J 

fer Kirstin ONE MAN outfits!, Why every single acre of 
fine, rich stump land can now raise big crops. Labor short- 
age no longer prevents pulling pesky stumps! The Kirstin 
quickly pays its cost in BIGGER CROPS—and me on mak- 
ing money for years! The book describes Kirstin One 


SST SSS SS See en 
oe aa SO Ree ee 

























Man Clutch Model; KirstinOne Man Drum Model; and 

Kirstin Horse Power Model. Explains four easy ways KIRSTIN, Gen. Mer. 

to pay, Filled with valuable information for farmers. # A. 3. KIRSTIN COMPANY 

Send Coupon for it quick. Also for Special Agent's 1296 Lud St. Escanaba, Mich. 

Offer. Shipment from nearest distributing point : 

saves time and frei Address me personally. Dear Me. Siiratins Wapes oe 

on ease sen 
A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY Catalog of ‘Kirgtin Stump Alse 
World's Largest Makers of Stump Pullers @ Special Agent's Proposition. 

1236 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. ° 

Western Branch: Name 


199 E. Morrison Street 
Portland, Ore. 124 
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OW you"can the latest WITTE Arm 
NOW } tg 








Atlow cost addi 


now get the Bow WITT free 


Saw to Tree Saw. Saws down 
trees any size. 
Send for Log and Tree 
Saw Catalog. 


d. Goes an ¥ e maki 
at once com ieee ico NOW_So write 
wonderfal outtit FREE. SAANCH BULL BAS 423 Go. 
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Hitting the Bullseye Since 1864 








Get Stevens Accuracy 
With Every Shot 


OTHING is more disappointing than an all day hike for just one 
“sight” at your quarry—when you’re morally sure that you ‘‘held” 
perfectly on the vital spot—and have the animal get away. 
—Or feel that your ability on the range was not fully expressed in 
the targets. 
Every shot counts! 
Frequently it’s the rifling when your gun doesn’t show your best work. 
Here in the Stevens plant more time and care are given to rifling 
than is consumed in any other operation. That’s what Stevens has 
learned to do in 56 years of successful manufacture. 


The Stevens Favorite No. 17 is rifled the Stevens way 
and built for real boys to have real adventures with 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 
Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation, New York 


Rifles - Shotguns - Pistols 


No. 17 
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THE FOOT 


. 


OF A FOWL 


Its Diseases and Care 


mother care for the farm flock, she 

always killed all hurt or infected fowls. 
I'll admit that is often a wise procedure, 
but with our present high prices and ex- 
pensive purebred flocks it is wise to save 
every bird one can. 

The foot of a fowl is one of its most 
important organs. Not only is the foot 
necessary in food getting but in maintain- 
ing the bird’s health 
by exercise. Yet we 
find very little, if 
any, attention 
given to the feet 
of the average farm 
flock. In selecti 
your winter flock do 
not keep those with 
spindling or weak ap- 

earing legs, long 

oenails, crooked toes, 
toes that are not uniform 
or feet in any way de- 
formed. Any weak point 
in the strength of their feet 
will detract from their general 
health. I know this to be true 
from experimental observa- 


tions. 
Good birds should stand 
squarely on their feet with 


| REMEMBER when I used to help 







Bumble foot is the result of bruises on 
the bottom of the foot. The foot be- 
comes swollen and the swelling is filled 
with pus. It should be nent the pus 
allowed to escape and the cavity washed 
out with a two percent carbolic acid so- 
lution. Grease with vaseline and wra 
with a piece of cloth to exclude dirt. 

Articular gout is due to a diet too rich 
in proteids, such as meat. A talcum 
like powder called crystals of urate of 
soda form nodules around the joints, 
expecially of the toe. These nodules 
sometimes appear like strings of beads on 
the under side of the toes. At first these 
are soft, but later 
become firm i 
condition causes 
stiffness and sore- 
ness and the birds 
become disinclined to 

stand or walk. Dis 

ease is slow of develop- 
ment and advanced stages 
are seen only inold birds. 


a stages are often 
istaken_ for rheumatism. 
For treatment rub the af- 
fected joints with éarbolic 
or camphorated ointment. 
Feed more green foods and 
less meat scraps. When 





the legs wide set. The skin 
and scales of shanks and feet 
should be smooth and clean looking. 
yellow skinned fowls, bad condition of feet 
is more noticeable than in others but in 
any breed the difference between health 
and those that fail a little, is easily 
discerned. If fowls are kept in dry ag 
especially on coal ashes or alkali soils, the 
map soo a8 to bleach badly. 
ess may result from many causes: 
tuberculosis, rheumatism, scaly leg, 
bumble foot, sprains, cuts 
on the fleshy part of foot, 
etc. The fowl should 
be examined and iso- 
lated at 2 if 
ne . Always se 
arate all infected fouls 
as soon as discovered. 
Prevention is better than 
a cure. Cleanliness, 
fresh air, and freedom 
are the first steps in the 
a of disease. 
not have crowded 
winter quarters. The 
larger the number of birds 
aggregated together the 
eater the danger of disease. 
That is one of the main reasons 
that the colony house has grown 
so in favor. 

One of the most common dis- 
eases of farm flocks is 
scaly leg. The legs be- 
come enlarged and 
roughened and often 


have a iar musty 
odor. abeah oad and 


In 











several develop the disease 
it is well to give the whole 
flock peony salts—one-half to one tea- 
spoonful per bird. The best way to give 
salts, and most medicines, is in a mash. 

For frozen feet apply snow or cold water 
at once. The ual thawing out will 
usually save them. Vaseline should be 
applied daily until all soreness has dis- 
appeared. 

‘or a wound from glass, etc., wash with 
castile soap and warm water and apply 
tincture of iodine for a few days. 

A broken shank is easily set by anyone. 
Straighten the bone and wind a two inch 
cotton bandage around the limb twice 
then place wooden toothpicks up and 
down the shank; take two or three turns; 
more with the bandage, cut off the cloth 

and fasten with needle and thread. 
Keep the bird quiet as possible until 
the bone has mended. 

An excellent remedy 
for a sprain is equal 
parts of kerosene 
and t ntine 
applied twice 

_ each day. 
While on the 
subject—lower 
extremities of a 
chicken, I want to urge 
the habit of leg banding all 
your pullets that commence 
aying first, _— 
six or seven weeks in ad- 
vance of others of the 
same hatch. It is the 
best, I almost said, only 
way of building up a 





yards filled with cinders 
or ashes favor the dis- 
ease. There are two forms of scaly } 
One is due to the presence of yee 
insect on the | e other arises from 
a deficiency of oily secretion. Yellow 
legged birds are more subject to this form. 
For the first form mentioned, after wash- 


ing the legs and scrubbing them with a 
brush, apply sulphur, equal parts of vase- 
ine and zinc ointment. An excellent 


ointment, usually effective in either form 
of scaly leg, is made of one part oil of 
caraway to five parts white vaseline. 

Rheumatism, usually marked by a con- 
traction of the toes, is caused by exposure 
to cold and dampness. Equal parts of 
kerosene and tine may be applied 
to the affected jomts, but if protected 
from further exposure will usually recover 
without treatment. 


heavy laying » an 
it does not pay to keep 
any other kind.—G. B. M. 


CLOSING UNUSED DRIVEWAY 

Would you please tell me if any one 
could keep my neighbor and myself from 
closing an old driveway? Each owns half 
and no one has use of the waste ground or 
drive way. Besides all this, it takes two 
fences instead of one.—E. B. C., Pa. 

driveway is not used for the 

benefit of any one else than the rye 
owners, they, as coowners of the groun 
ne are entitled to close it.— 


If you can guarantee the freshness of 


30 Eggs 
a Day 


Yes—fifty aday.. How? Read 


P| the letter below 


“““More Eggs’ Tonic is a Godsend,” 
writes Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of Boston, Ky. 
She adds, “I was only getting 12 eggs a 
day and now I get 50.” Give your hens 
a few cents’ worth of ‘More Eggs,” the 
wonderful egg producer, and you will 
be amazed and delighted with resulta, 


$100 FREE 


below. Don’t send any money: 
send you two $1.00 of “‘More 


Eggs.” You the postman u elivery only $1.00. 
— e, the other kage being 


the price of one pac! 

illion Dollar Merchants Bank of Kansas 
City, Mo., guarantees if are not absolutely 
your dollar will be re at any time within 30 daye— 
on request. a risk to you. 400,000 users praise Reefer's 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell : 
Wonderful Results of ‘More Eggs” 


“More Eggs”’ Paid the Pastor 
I can’t express in words how much I have been benefited 
by “More Egzgs.”” I have paid my debts, clothed the 
children in new dresses, and that ig not all—I paid my 
rhisdues. I sold 4244 dozen eggs last week, set 4 
+ ate some, and had 1% dos. left. 

MRS. LENA McBROON, Woodbury, Tenn 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The “More Eges” Tonic did wonders for me, I had 2¢ 
hens when I got the tonic and was getting five or six egat 
aday. April lst 1 had over 1200 eggs. I never saw the 
equal, EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 
T have fed two boxes of “‘ More Eggs’’ to my hens and } 
think they have broken the egg record. I have 160 Whit« 
Leghorns and in exactly 21 days I got 125 dozen eggs. 
MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo 


$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 Hens 
I never used ‘‘More Eggs’ Tonic until last December; 
then just used one $1.00 package and have sold over $200.0C 
worth of eggs from forty-four hens. ‘‘More Eggs” Tonic 
did it. A G. THODE, 
. Kans., R. No. 3, Box 47 


Send No 


Package 





Send the cou 
Mr. Reefer 








iMoney 


Don’t send ey; just fill in and 
mail coupon, ou ‘be sent, at once, 
two $1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS." 


Paythe upon delivery only $1.00, 
the. ak oa peskage being FREE, py Bort 
wait—take aivantons of this free offer 
TODAY! Reap the BIG profits “MORE 
EGGS” will make for you.. Have uty 
of to sell when the price is high 
Send TODAY—NOW! 








E. J. REEPER, Poultry Expert, mayen payee 

Dear Mr. fer;--] accept your offer. two $1. 
Siaeect Bekcte cl bet erie Leer fa 

5 Sen fai XT eatisfactory every way. 





our you can hold your trade. 
Remember that one bad egg 2 a lot may 
lose your customer. 
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When the flock. is confined in laying You Can Have Eg gs | 
All Winter-If 


houses the hens miss the opportunit 
forded when they are on range to pick out 
a likely spot and take a dust bath. It is 
just as important to a hen’s well-being that 
she be able to take a dust bath when 
cooped up as well as when on range. Be- 
sides, it provides her with the sort of am- 
munition which nature intended she 

yo t give your flock a little help. It isn’t 
a riatter of chance — you'll get eggs if 
you work for them. And if your birds 
lay s:eavily this winter you'll take in a 
lot of egg-money because prices will be 
high. The extra eggs you can get will pay 
for many things you want and need. 
Give your layers a chance to do 


should use in combating vermin and 
natural parasites. Hens that have ample 

their best work. Feed a good ration 
and include 


































facilities for dust baths will not be “car- 
ried off” by lice. 

We make a handy dust box in a very 
few minutes out of an ordinary grocery 
box. A soap box will answer the purpose 
in fine shape. Now take inch wide strips 
about twelve inches long, or long enough 
to set the box well above the litter, and 
nail them to the corners of the box in 
order to make legs for it. Have them true 
so that the box will set flat on the floor. 

An ordinary barrel hoop, either wooden 


or metal is cut in half and nailed to the | TTT Pratts 


sides of the box. It loops over the box 
Poultry Regulator 


in this way and makes a convenient 

handle to carry the box around by, from 

pen to pen. 

The fone will not all need to take a). 

dust bath every day and the box can be the original poultry tonic and conditioner. It makes hens lay 

changed from one pen to the other. Hav-! because it puts and keeps them in condition to lay—healthy and 

ing it up out of the litter will keep the vigorous. Its natural tonics, appetizers, digestives and laxatives 
strengthen and regulate the internal organs—make hens healthy 

—then they lay. Nearly fifty years of successful use by the world’s 

leading poultrymen proves it. And our money-back guarantee is 

your protection. Sold in packages, pails and sacks up to 100 lbs. 


fowls from filling it with litter. 
Pratts Roup Remedy 


Road dust, garden loam, mixed with 
wood ashes or a little insect ’ powder com- 

is another big allan to winter layers. Put itin the drinking water 
occasionally, especially during spells of bad weather. It heads off 


pletes the “dose.” Biddy will proceed to 
doctor herself in short order.—C. 8. 
A SIDELINE INCOME FROM HENS 
. dangerous colds and de sadly roup, and aids in over- 
oe — a” aoe coming these troubles if they appear. 
The grain ration given consists of 4144 **Your Money Back If YOU Are Not Satisfied” 
cost to feed his flock of layers during the 
winter months is $6.50, at feed prices last 
winter. Tonic, Pratts Hog Tonic, hey ad and Dis. 
infectant, Pratts Poultry and Remedies PR25 a 


Continued from page 106 
pails of corn and 1 pail of wheat. One- S 
third of this is fed in the morning and ede” eae 
eho 
As to the sort of production which Mr. 

















following ingredients: 
two-thirds at night in straw litter. Mr. 
PRATT FOOD CO, cticero 


100 pounds ground oats 100 poundsshorts 
Carlson has found that the average daily 
Makers of Pratts Animal Regulator, Pan en 













C: arlson obtains from his hens, the follow- a 

















ing figures for the year 1918, when he had a) 
600 hens will give a good idea. No figures 00, 000 Chick Chicks Died Last Ni h 
were available at the time I visited Mr. W bab " r J 
% , 1919. Pacer ly true, for that means only one death to every 64 farms 
a por e 2 eveceee 342 dozen, 5 eggs O ia safiicalousl rie ei Sona bine le tte Millions 
feeruery peuecensehucuneceees aoe qosen At | | re { 
Schedesscacesestscsesed 67 dozen 
MN $660660400606cecnpneen 767 dozen, 9 @ | e (4) keys ots R D R edy 
SORT eee ih ee: Soa Cou UI, origina ROUP KEM 
ee nteeneoetestenseneanen 26 , 8 
Bulg 22000200 dosent 18 T h em Kills the Germ— Saves the nso wf 
MS ccccccccccccccecccces 26 c eggs e drinking water— jheann Coster themosioen Keep band 
eembes cetecetcceccccecssi GaamE use it for prevention. Sold by dealers everywhere ™ 
mene TYTTTITITITVITTTT TTT ao — n, " eggs a CONKEY’S POULTRY TONIC ‘Keeps Hone Healthy and Gets 4 
OVEMDET ceceseseseeseseee } dozen, eggs peontti P 
PPE sc cccccceacoeecceseee Gis Sem Depper—no filler. a $ PoUCTRY Book i'w phy fh coditioner of thera 4 
The first year that Mr. Carlson was THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6543 Broadway, be nen OHIO 







producing eggs on a big scale, he marketed 
them on the local market and with private 
customers. He soon found that he was ns eee The E Extra E Eggs 
producing a better product than the igus > will soon pay for one of these 
average farmer and he decided to ship his | JRE ral Automatic 

elf- 












eggs to a market where such quality would 
command better prices. Accordingly he 

































selected a commission firm in New York Heating 
City and has shipped all of his output Poult “ae ’ Eho doce syavor-bath spronts 
there with excellent results. He has had ly a Sela eb oumelde in 
the pleasure of topping the New York Fountalas oe “Galent food t beth 
market time and again with his eggs. pe ‘and Heaters th ore eprooted cata and 
The cash returns for the first year of tee — = 
Bene porgerstars ssl Write for free 
shipping to the New York market have | |e . tadiriein porate . Vado.ond ice 
been very satisfactory, as ean be —— - . as rom 
from the follow = y tabul: ation: a vel. coe fig 0 ceart SN TS, : . pee 
J $274. ty ~ Jul $2 $2.16. ‘Mss isin fond aa oe teat 
anuary ...... 27 MP sscece e+ -$224, 2 4 
February ..... 136.50 y v= peseees 183. os Write for and testimoniala 7 ery Colfax, lowa 
BEGPON.. cccee SOL.13 September .... 103.30 C.A.S.FORGE WORKS, SARANAC,MICH, 
pei pesenevce 425.60 October ...... 37.57 — : nn 
ay sscs2+.. 395.29 November :::. 201°66] WE PAY $36 A WEEK 220 <*Bo°ss, 224 | 5000 Hens, Pullets and Cockerels 
June ......... $06.29 December .... 362.50 | 265%5 introduce poultry and — gh tt 01 First class Breeding Stock. Bred for heavy egg 
a a ee Ome $2,981.90 | IMPERIAL CO., D-11, oe KANSAS | Production. Satisfied customers in every state in 
sch. cccgan shed eewediene ae 1,056 .66 





— the Union. Catalog FREE. 
POULTRY ped thoroughbred PY beamed Miller poultry Farms. Box 603, Lancaster, Mo. 
MAMMOTH HATCH any FA on ducks, turkeys, geese, 

Successful Farming Box 201, Glen Et - HA SOUDER, Box 2, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


relied on, They point the way to square Successful Farming ads are fully guaranteed 


er ey ee ee . -$4,038.56 
There need be no doubts in the mind 
of the reader as to the correctness of the 




















figures quoted concerning the success of 
Mr. Carlson. They were not compiled by 
Mr. Carlson, but were compiled by Profes- 
sor Lapp from Mr. Carlson’s records. 

Mr. Carlson’s success has been swift 
and sure. This has been due in a | 
measure to the fact that he sought the aid 
of the experts at the state experiment 
station and has had the benefit of their 
guidance and aid ever since. 

He has practiced the rigid —, neces- 
sary to weed out the drones in a flock of 
this size. He was especially careful to have 
every detail right in the beginning. His 
housing appliances are correct in principle. 
His feeding rations are correct in ingre- 
dients to make heavy egg production 
possible. 

And he has kept pace with the newer 
developments in the poultry world. A 
single example cited will tend to show Mr. 
Carlson’s progressiveness. 

Last winter he installed an electric light- 
ing outfit in his laying house. Each pen 
was equipped with a 75-Watt bulb so that 
it was possible for Mr. Carlson to lengthen 
the short days of winter to correspond 
with the days in summer. This has a very 
decided effect upon the egg production of 
the flock for it gives the hens a chance to 
eat and assimilate more food and therefore 
come nearer producing an egg each day 
than is possible under ordinary winter 
conditions. ; 

Electric light is a very recent innova~ 
tion even on the best and most progressive 
poultry farms. Yet Mr. Carlson has used 
it thru one season. He estimates that the 
cost of operation of the lighting system is 
from $2 to $3 per month. eis 

“The lighting system is a great aid in 
getting winter eggs,” he said. “There can 
be no doubt about that. But there is one 
point which should be taken into careful 
consideration. 

“In the spring, when I shut off the 
lights, I stopped them all at once. The 
result was that the hens went into a 
moult. You have to handle the lights very 
carefully and take them off very gradually 
for when the hens are being encoura; 
on every hand for heavy egg production, 
the least little change in policy has a 
tendency to cause them to moult and to 
stop the laying for a while.” 

Mr. Carlson has just purchased a com- 
plete outfit of trapnests for the purpose of 
better spotting the layers. In the past 
he has not used them, but has relied on 
external methods of culling. 

“T find that the chickens require a lot 
of work and close attention,” said Mr. 
Carlson, “but they certainly make you the 
money. And the fine thing is that it is a 
quick, cash return, something not possible 
with all forms of farm business.” 

The size of flock which the average 
farm can handle is a matter of importance 
for those who are thinking of tilling the 
poultry field to its logical capacity as Mr. 
Carlson has done. Statistics show that the 
average farm supports about two hens to 
the acre. On the Carlson farm, ten hens 
are being supported to the acre. 

The flock of one thousand hens should 
be the maximum size for any farm regard- 
less of size, because of the labor element 
involved in ouang for it. A flock of this 
size is about the limit where the poultry 
work is carried on in connection with other 
farm work and-is treated only as a side- 
line. When the flock exceeds that size it is 
poing to og out of the sideline class and 

come the main work, or it will not suc- 
ceed. 

Ten hens to the acre should be a fair 
criterion of the size flock to be carried on 
farms less than one hundred acres in size, 
where the poultry is just a sideline. Of 
course, on an intensive sqale, thousands of 
hens can be kept on a small acreage. 

The Carlson success is merely the result 
of three things: Proper housing, proper 
feeding and care, and attention to details. 
It is something within the reach of every 
farmer. 
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HE 


first thirty years of his life. 


a liberal education from his? ° 
made every moment count. 


ing? Why not say to yourself: 


to-day.” 
do it, through 


Out of all the millions of books of Travel, 
Science, Biography, Essays, Drama and Poet- 
ry, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for forty years Pres- 
ident of Harvard, selected four hundred 
and eighteen and arranged them in fifty vol- 
umes. 

These books, he says, even if a man or 
woman will read them only fifteen minutes a 
day, will give them the essentials of a liberal 
education. 


Adventure 
Entertainment, Thrill 


A liberal education—think of it! The pow- 
er to think clearly and talk interestingly, to 
be a marked man or woman in any company. 
And all in exchauge for a few minutes of 
pleasant reading each day. Text books are 
often tiresome. But these are not text books. 





Yj 
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AFew Books Started Lincoln 


What are the few great books that will 
give the essentials of a liberal education? 
talked like a man who had traveled. He knew History, 
and something of Science. 
derful beauty and simplicity—such a style as only comes to a 
man from reading the works of master writers. 

Yet did you ever think of this? 


You, yourself, have probably read as many books as Lincoln read in the 
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VA 


He wrote in a style of won- 


What is the difference between his reading and yours? Why is it that you 
have gained only a smattering of knowledge from your books while he gained 


The answer is that he knew what few books were really worth while; he 


Why not decide right now—to-day—that you will stop wasting your read- 
; “In my own small way I am 
what Lincoln did. I will read in such a way that six months 
will be a bigger, more effective, more interesting man or woman than I am 


poing to do 
rom now I 


You can do it: a hundred thousand Americans have proved that you can 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


A pleasant and easy way to learn to think 
clearly and talk interestingly 


They are the best written, most fascinat- 

ing books in the world. 
ere you voyage with the world’s great 
travelers; you see the world’s famous dramas; 
you are with the world’s foremost scientists 
in the laboratories, and the great adventur- 
ers in their most thrilling moments. And 
fifteen minutes— 


every day’s reading—ever 
er, more interest- 


makes you a bigger, br 
_ing man or woman. 


Send Now for This Free Book 


Before you spend another penny for books, 
get a copy of “Fifteen Minutes a Day’’—the 
free guide book to reading pictured on this 


e. 
Pts a book that tells you how to turn 
wasted moments into growth and increased 
power. It’s ready and waiting for you: It’s 
entirely free. 


A valuable little book—free 


“Fi ° 
contains: 


count. 


education. 


oe ee tee 


All your questions about the Five-Foot Shelf are answered in 
teen Minutes a Day.” 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York 


Send to me by mail absolutely without obligation the free book | 
describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and contain- 
ing Dr. Eliot’s own plan of how and what to read for a liberal | 


PO ..cb odio 


It’s a great little book in itself. It 


1. Dr. Eliot’s own story of the Five-Foot Shelf. 

2. Many illustrations from the Five-Foot Shelf, in- 
cluding a full-page picture of Marie Antoinette 
riding to her 

It tells what the books are that Dr. Eliot has selected, and how 
the reading courses and the marvelous enqyenoganse index are 
arranged. Send for this guide book to i 

it now; and begin at once as Lincoln di 


eath. 


ood reading. Send for 
to make your reading 


8. F. 11-20 
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WISE FEEDERS FILL THE EGG 
BASKET 
VERY poultry keeper, whether he 
keeps records or not, wonders if the 
old hen that gets in the way out in 
the barnyard pays for herself. If she has 
been carefully handled from the time she 
was hatched, properly developed and 
nursed along by efficient feeding prac- 
tices, there is nothing on the place that 
affords a greater income for the amount of 
money actually invested in her upkeep 
than the farm hen. On the other hand, if 
she has been neglected and allowed to 
seek an existence for herself or has been 
permitted free range during the winter 
and has not been cared for in warm, com- 
fortable quarters, she is a distinct loss to 
the farmer. Such a bird, if she is a pullet; 
does not commence to produce eggs until 
March. She then lays very well until the 
middle of July. Her owner pats himself 
on the back and thinks he is managing his 
flock profitably. He doesn’t stop to con- 
sider that it is not es- 
pecially the feed that he 
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| | daily requirement for every ten birds in the 


flock. Practically no feed need be thrown 
into the litter in the morning. It is un- 
wise to fill the birds with a grain mixture 
early in the day for they will then be 
lazy and not inclined to exercise. Some 
poultrymen feed a wet mash or boiled 
oats early in the morning as an appetizer 
but unless one has had considerable ex- 
perience in feeding correctly for e 
poomaetion he had better confine the han 
eeding of the hens to the regular after- 
noon scratch ration. 

Corn, either cracked q whole, has al- 
ways been a valuable scratch feed for 
hens. Many farmers feed nothing but 
corn, very often throwing it out to the 
hens from the corncrib. This is not a good 
practice. Corn should always be supple- 
mented by at least one other grain. Be- 
fore the war wheat was usually fed with 
corn. War-time feeding however, has 
demonstrated the value of oats as a 
substitute for wheat in the scratch ration 
for poultry. The birds on the Universit 
of Missouri poultry farm receive a scrate 
mixture of two parts of whole corn by 
weight and one of oats. When oats are 
fed care must be taken that they are of 
good quality. If trouble is experienced at 
first in making the birds eat a grain mix- 
ture containing oats, the dry mash hop- 
pers may be temporarily shut down and 
the birds forced to eat the scratch mix- 
ture. It takes but a day or two to get 
them accustomed to the new scratch feed 
and it is then consumed as readily as if it 
contained wheat. 

Scratch feed alone keeps the hen in a 
healthy condition and creates sufficient 
energy to take care of most of the body 
needs but does not supply enough of the 
proper nutrients to manufacture eggs. For 
this reason every poultry flock should also 





be fed a dry mash. It is the egg-building 
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a war-time dry uissh which consists of 
three parts by weight of bran, three of 
shorts and one and one-half of commercial 
tankage. Such a mash is palatable, is 
easily mixed and contains enough animal 
food to make it an efficient egg-producing 
mash. If commercial meatscrap can be 
obtained cheaply it may be ne in place 
of the tankage. Sour milk also is an ex- 
cellent means of supplying animal food 
to laying hens. When milk is fed it is 
given to the birds in open pans. It is 
then unnecessary to feed either the 
tankage or the meatscrap in the dry mash 
but the bran and shorts must be fed from 
the hopper anyway. As a rule, laying 
hens should consume about half as much 
of the dry mash as they do the scratch 
feed. By feeding the laying stock a dry 
mash of this kind many Missouri farmers 
are reporting an peso | rofit of over two 
dollars per bird above feed cost. 

Fresh water is fully as important as the 
scratch feed and the dry mash. The open 
pail method of supplying water is to be 
recommended. The pails should be filled 
with fresh water every morning and in the 
hot summer months the water should be 
given twice daily. It is a good plan to 
have the pails on raised platforms a few 
inches off the floor. The birds will jump 
on the platforms to drink and litter cannot 
accumulate on the surface of the drinking 
water. 

Successful feeding resolves itself into 
reducing all factors concerned to{as simple 
a basis as possible. It requires clocklike 
regularity in giving the scratch feed and 
watering the birds and a well-filled dry 
mash hopper. It demands a close study 
of the hens themselves. If they are not 
active and continually scratching in the 
litter usually somehing is wrong with the 
feeding practices. Above all, the flock 





should not be pampered by new-fangled 
notions in chicken feed- 
ing and not be given 
any patent medicines. 





is throwing out to the 
flock that causes this in- 


Aside from the require- 
mentsthat have been men- 





creased production. He 
forgets that it is nature, 
not himself, that is re- 
sponsible. As a matter of 
fact, hens will lay during 
the spring and early sum- 
mer on simest any ration 
simply because they can- 
not help themselves. It is 
nature’s provision for 
ropagating the species. 
rhe fact that hens will lay 
during the season of nat- 
ural production on a scant 
ration is no reason at all 
for not giving them a 
liberal supply of feed. 
Profit from the farm flock 
is measured largely by the 
egg production during the 
winter months when the 
supply is short and prices 
are high. In order to se- 
cure eggs in the fall and 
winter the birds must be 
nursed along by proper 











tioned, all that laying 
hens need is a supply of 
oyster shell to manu- 
facture egg shell and pos- 
sibly an occasional supply 
of limestone or other grit 
to help the hen grind the 
grain that she consumes. 
—G. W. H. 





WHY HENS DON’T 
LAY 


It is a very common 
complaint about hens not 
laying. Sometimes hens 
are sold because they 
would not lay. Others 
are bought and the same 
complaint soon comes 
again. The real cause in 
many cases is that the 
proper care and feed has 
not been given. 

Chickens should have 
plenty of pure water where 








feeding during spring and 
summer. In other words, 
laying stock requires a 
good ration thru the en- 
tire year. Any variation 


moved. 





A curtain front colony house of this type 


The orchard makes a good 


on runners can be easily 
cation for summer and as 
winter approaches it can be hauled in nearer the house. 


they can drink anytime 
of the day. They should 
not have to drink from 
mudholes around the 








in the feed or flock 
management has an im- 
mediate and very often 
injurious effect on the output of eggs. Lay- 
ing hens need a good grain ration. It is 
common practice to feed this in the poultry 
house in a deep, straw litter. For that 
reason the grain ration is called the 
“scratch feed.” The more the birds 
scratch for the daily grain the more 
exercise is induced. It is the energetic bird 
that prodaves eggs. The scratch feed 
should be given late in the afternoon so the 


hens will go on the perches with well- 
filled crops. Generally speaking, about a 





pound and a half of the scratch feed is the 


agent of the daily ration. The scratch 
feed is thrown out to the birds*by hand 
but the mash is before them all the time. 
Self-feeders for the dry mash save a good 
deal of labor for the poultryman. He ma 
fill the hopper but once a week. A self- 
feeder should be built large enough to 
contain about twenty pounds of the 
mash. 

The ingredients of a dry mash depend 
upon the locality and the supply of ground 
feed available. The poultry department 
of the University of Missouri is aavecsting 








ump or elsewhere, or 
Soon to wander off to a 
little stream. Fresh water 
should be put into 
the drinking fountain every morning, and 
if you watch you'll see them drinking 
pretty soon after they come off the roost. 
If they quit laying it is possible that 
their food does not contain enough = 
tein. This can be supplied by feeding them 
lenty of meatscraps, skimmilk, etc. Our 
ens generally lay well. My wife feeds 
them all the meatscraps from the table 
and all the milk that we do not use. 
Instead of throwing the milk out on the 
ground she has a little pan or something 
similar that she pours it in. 
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OwnThis Paying Business 
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S\ WY OU CAN make big money millin 

Wt) \\ Y “ravo” FLOUR in me —_ 
: : munity on this new wonderful roller 
mill—no previous milling experience 
necessary. 





You can be the local flour miller of 
your community with but a compara- 
tively small investment and have a 
dignified permanent business that 
will earn you steady profits the 
entire year. 


Everybody wants good flour. Why not 

furnish it from wheat grown at home, milled at 

home, sold at home to home people. In this way 

you can save the freight on the wheat going out and the flour and 

feed coming in, besides earning the'regular milling profits and the extra 

profit of making ““‘A BETTER BARREL OF FLOUR CHEAPER” on the 
famous ‘‘Midget’”’ Marvel. 


The AMERICAN Tits MILL 


is the wonderfu!, self-contained, one man, roller flour mill that performs 

all the milling operations within itself—grinding, bolting, and purifying. It is } 

so simple that one can soon learn to successfully operate it. It requires but one 
half the power and but one fourth the labor of the old long-system flour mill. 


You will have the privilege of using our well-known, nationally advertised brand 


“FLavo" Flour 


**Famous for its Flavor” 


We furnish the sacks with your name printed on them. We start you in business with our 
“Confidential Selling Plans” and teach you the business of milling and selling flour. Our Service 
Department, composed of a corps of skilled milling and flour experts, directs the operation of 
your mill and keeps your products up to our high standard. 





Because of its improved patented direct process this wonderful mill produces a large yield 
of creamy white flour that retains the health building vitamines and full nutrition of the wheat 
berry—a flour that creates a demand for itself through its wholesome flavor. 


The “Midget” Marvel Mill is built in seven sizes from 15 to 100 barrels daily capacity. It 
is sold on thirty days free trial with an unconditional guarantee of satisfaction, you to be the 
sole judge as to whether it comes up to your expectations. Thus you are enabled to 
operate it and be assured of success before buying. 


You can start in this most delightfully profitable business with our 16 
barrels per day mill with as little as $3,500.00 capital. 


Over two thousand communities already have “Midget”? Marvel 
Mills. Start now milling “FLAVO” FLOUR in your commun- 
ity before someone else takes advantage cf th!s wonder- 
ful opportunity. Write today for catalog and full 





particulars. Use the coupon below. Anglo- American 
The Anglo-American Mill Co. Mill Co 
878-884 Trust Bldg., ° 
Mail Owensboro, Kentucky 878-884 Trust Bld¢., 
This Owensboro, Ky. 
Coupon 
— —-—<§_—— A A LS ST —— ne Ge GP Ge Ge ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee = 
ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL COMPANY, 878-884 Trust Building, OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
Please send me free full particulars regarding your mill, ‘How We Make You Succeed” and Evidence of Owners. 





Name —s Address____ 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
8 ein  -xpr by our subscri are 

mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 














ENJOYS TRAVEL STORIES 

1 certainly enjoy your interesting travel stories 
and one reason among several is the thoroly 
reverent and christian atmosphere attending your 
descriptions. 

I suppose for every reader of that journal who 
knows you are a preacher, there are scores who do 
not know it. And those who do not know it have 
about the same advantage as those who hear a 
good sermon in a tent by someone wearing a busi- 
ness suit. It seems so much like a lecture that ‘<4 
become interested in spite of themselves.—P. 8. O. 


CAN’T PLEASE EVERYBODY 

Mr. Editor, I think the most of us realize that 
operating 8. F. to exactly suit the ry public 
w be utterly impossible, but why do we all 
like the paper? It is because no branch of domestic 
farm life has been overlooked in its publication. 
Therefore, it appears to me that to omit the ad- 
dition of poetry deprives us of the much needed 
recreation these times when business and finance 
seem to be absorbing all the old pleasures of oa 
moments we used to have and which would be a 
step farther away from the quiet, neighboroly lives 
we would live again if it were possible. 

Business is one thing, recreation another. No 
farming could exist long if either were abolished. 
Another thing, someone Ll. of setting a booster 
day to increase the circulation of the paper, We 
will never be without it as long as it maintains its 
high standard. With small effort on the part of 
— ot i rT could accomplish the object in view, 
==> +, avlicnh. 


WHAT WILL THE ELECTION SHOW? 

Why all this commotion among political ‘‘dope- 
sters’’ as to the probable effect of the woman vote 
in the forthcoming election? Isn’t it obvious that 
the illogical sex will vote as do their husbands, or 
brothers or lovers? Is it at all likely they will do 
any reasoning in selecting a political preference? 
In fact, are they capable, mentally, to do such 
reasoning? Why should we expect them to do 
aught else than “run true to form,” and be in- 
fiuenced and governed by externals? Why sa 
they will ‘‘make up their minds”? What mind? 
recent author speaks of the modern woman as “‘the 
universal nuisance of the age!’”” Evidently he knew 
"em.—J. A. P., Iowa. 

[Note: When ¢he votes are counted there may 
be some indication as to whether women followed 
the lead of men in voting. Possibly political ques- 
tions are somewhat new to a large percentage of 
zone, but we believe they are studying them.— 

aitor. 





APPROVES EDITORIAL 

Along with a number of other good articles in 
your August number, the one, “Mind Our Own 

usiness”’ seems to me to be especially timely just 
at this time. I have noticed that the daily papers 
have been very shy about printing anything likely 
to antagonize the element that is largely respon- 
sible for this propaganda. If our legislators will 
busy themselves with home affairs, of which we 
have plenty, and some at least of immense and 
pressing importance, they will be kept busy and 
serve the people who elected them. The world isin 
enough confusion and turmoil without our meddlin, 
in a matter that can only add toitstrouble. Spea 
out whenever and on whatever matter the people 
need information about and I believe your farmer- 
constituency will back you up.—E. L., Illinois. 


VOTES FOR POETRY 

Just read that K. O. C. of Wis., disagrees with 
A. E. C. of Kansas, in regard to having a page 
of poetry in 8. F. It would be my joy to see some 
and I am sure K. O. C. could find many other in- 
teresting things to read without even looking at 
the page of poetry, and at least let the others have 
the pleasure of reading it. Most always when I 
pick up a paper to read, if I find that a certain 
thing does not interest me I turn to another — 
which does. And I am sure 8. F. is so plumb full 
of news or articles which are of interest to all that 
no one need kick about having just one page of 
poetry in it. Just think, K. O. C. doesn’t want us 
to have one out of a whdle hundred, but I 
hope there will be many who would like it and that 
we may soon see some g poetry in print.— 
A. E. &., Wis. 


LIKES IT ALL 

I have been reading your pe r for five years 
and it is the best farm paper ne ever read. I 
can’t say what department I like best, because I 
read it nearly all. I am much interested in the 
Back-to-the-Farm” movement—that is, when it 
refers to people who can farm, not those people who 
ave always lived in town and do not know a cow 
from a — Some people in town think any one 
can farm. ut this is not the case. Too many of 
them want’a six or eight-hour-day, while the farmer 
must work sixteen or eighteen hours per day. Of 


to work such long hours but some one must do it, 
so that these same people may be fed and clothed. 
One thing that makes it so hard for the farmer is 
that when he goes to the store to buy anything he 
must pay the price asked, and if he has anything 
to sell he is compelled to take what they (the 
storekeepers) see fit to give him. If he does set a 
ny he will be told it is too high, and they won’t 
uy from him. If one has farm or garden produce 
to sell, thestores donot need it—but probably will 
have some shipped in from some other place. Now 
I suppose you will say I am a non-partisan, but i 
am not—far from it. But, really, the farmer hasn’t 
a say about anything, and unless he owns his own 
farm can not make ends meet.—E, V., N. D. 


SPEAKS FROM EXPERIENCE 
As a rule I don’t believe many women write on 
this “Letters and Comment,” page of our excellent 
aper, but we all enjoy reading it just the same. 
ow I, for one, wml like to say a few words in 
regard to the “fake” schools that this “wealthy 
Gage county, Nebraska farmer, 21 years eld,” 
has so much to find fault with. In the first place, I 
don’t think his wealth extends to his knowledge 
of consolidated schools, as | no doubt will 
ree, who have tried both. Now I live in northern 
innesota where we all know the winters are not 
noted for being mild and especially the present 
one. Our driver has missed only two days the 
whole winter long and not any the winter of 1919. 
These two days, the town chiJdren who live but a 
couple of blocks from the building could not get 
there. As long in the fall and as early in the spring 
as a car can travel, he calls for the children at 
from 8 to 8:50 o’clock in the morning and they are 
home in the evening at 4:10 to 5:00; differing, of 
course, on which ones are picked up first. When 
the driver uses horse, he has to start proportionately 
earlier and he is never on the road before 7:30 
in the morning and after 5:30 at night and he uses 
a@ covered rig and foot warmers for the po. 
Now this is a route of nine and one-half miles, the 
heaviest of the three that go out from this school. 
And he carries 14 pupils. 

Now this is better than the children could do if 
they had to attend a rural school, not to say any- 
thing of the excellent advantages they receive, as 
this is an accredited high school with all branches 
taught. They are also served a hot lunch at noon 
by_ the domestic training class. 

Now I'll venture to say that where we live we 
have about as many inclement days as most 
localities and these children have not missed a 
day, aside from the two blizzards before mentioned 
and I'll defy any rural school to do better than that. 

I don’t doubt the truth of this boy’s statement 
about the school that he mentions, but that is 
thru the faulty management of the officers, not in 
the consolidation of the school. If I find one bad 
egg in a basketful, am I justified in assuming they 
are all bad? No. And it is the same along all lines. 
We should look about us and investigate before 
we make too loud a squeal, and I think the con- 
solidation of the school has done more than any- 

ing else outside of child labor laws and pro- 
hibition.—Mrs. J. F., Minn. 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 

Since ‘Subscriber,’ South Dakota, seems to see 
the justification of matters as they now stand, I 
am copying this from another paper, and leaving 
the question for “Subscriber” to answer. 

A mule driver in a mine is paid $5.24 per day for 
leading a mule. The only preparation the driver 
needs is a good pair of legs, a supply of words 
used in mule driving, and knowledge enough to 
lead the mule back and forth in the mine. 

A teacher leads forty pupils every day for 150 
days. For this service she receives from $3 to $5 
perday. She is expected to spend money and years 
in py she must have a sweet disposition 
and be patient to the limit; she must wear ‘ood 
clothes, pay her bills and set a good example to 
society. Woe be unto the teacher who neglects 
one of these virtues! 

The solution to the following problem, in- 
aspired by the contrast, is solicited: 

If it is worth $5.24 per day to lead one mule, and 
$3 to $5 per day to lead forty children, a mule is 
worth how much more to society than a child?— 
School Teacher, Nebraska. 


A CHARTER READER ; 
Allow me to congratulate you for the splendid 
article, “The Battle of the Bugs,” appearing in 
8S. F. I wish to refer in particular to em 
reading “They found mae that would kill the 
insects, but the growers had been fooled with 
quack preparations to such an extent that the 
would not try again.” I have been connected wit 
orchard business for sixty years. I have been a 
reader of 8. F’. for eighteen years. Am only seventy 
five years old, and as long as I live if the depart- 
ments are kept up to their high level as now, will 
welcome §. FJ K. H., Ohio. 


A PLEA FOR WORKING GIRLS 

I think S. F. is about the finest all-around pene 
ublished, especially for ple on a farm. I have 
n reading a good deal about the teacher’s low 
salary. I think it is with them like it is in any other 
walk of life—some of them deserve high wages and 
some of them do not. Some teachers in our schools 
are there seemingly to fill vacancies and draw their 
pay, while others are lying their best to their 
country by putting into the hearts of the children 
the = -r— to beeome the best of useful citi- 

zens. But even with their so-called small i 





course, these city folks say a farmer doesn’t need 





working girl, even if I could lay up more money b 
working out by the day. An education is the grand- 
est thing in the world, and up in this part of the 
country a school teacher is looked up to, and a 
great number of them, especially those reared in 
town, hold themselves above the rural people 
among whom they are living. They are given the 
best of everything the people have with whom they 
are boarding. They are considered first in every- 
thing, where a common working girl is set back 
and hardl noticed—only when some work is 
wanted, en she is hired to work at a place, 
she is given the smallest, poorest room in the house, 
she is supposed to stay in the kitchen where there 
is only a stool without a back for a seat, which she 
a occupy ween jumps, or if she is fortunate 
to have some work which permits it she can sit 
down while doing it. 

Of course, there are exceptions to both. But 
where is there a teacher who would trade her posi- 
tion? I am sure there would be no scarcity of 
teachers and less I, W. W’s if more parents would 
be more serious about their children’s education. 
How many girls are there who would gladly be 
something else than be looked down upon as just 
servants, if they had been given a cuance to de- 
velop their talents? Why is there not some way to 
ive the clean, hard-working girl a c on a 
evel with the rest?—Minn. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 

I have been a subscriber to your valuable paper 
for a number of years and to say that I am well 
pleased with it is putting it yn I am -sur- 
prised to see that there are some who cry to stop 
Se peas because their views are not strictly in ac- 
cordance with yours. It looks to me as tho they are 
—— | in the head (as we often hear the expression 

) to cut off their nose to spite their tace. Give 
it to them if it does bite. Altho I am an old man, I 
do not fully understand what the views of the Soc- 
ialist party are. Will you kindly thru the columns 
of your valuable paper, explain what they de- 
mand?—C. R., Ohio. : 

Comment:—The socialists are divided now into 
radical and conservative grou They believe in 
the common  eageee # of industry and means of 
ene The cals would take these by 

orce without paying for them.—Editor. 


WOULD HEED EX-SERVICE MEN 

I have been reading about compulsory military 
training. I read the letters of three ex-service men, 
and as these men are speaking from experience 
they should be heeded, for no matter ‘how much we 
hear of soldiering, we, who stayed at home, can 
never quientand’ how hard it was, I am sure. 

My brother was in the army one year, being 
overseas nine months, and he is firmly opposed to 
military training, and says he knows by far the 
big majority of men who have served are of the 
same 0 inten —capeciony those of lower rank, who 
really did the hard work and real fighting. 

This has been a grand and gloriously free coun- 
try. Why adopt such cruel measure and make it 
one of bondage and hatred? It would mean more 
war, and America does not want war—not the true, 
loyal American, unless, as in our former war, we 
had to fight for our honor and freedom. And 
should that come again, there would be plenty of 
willing, fighting spirit in our boys without a day’s 
training, and that ia all that is necessary. 
I agree with ex-Gob of Iowa on booze, I don’t 
want South Dakota wet again for many reasons, 
M. D., 8. Dakota. 


READS AND KEEPS 

The Subscribers’ Information Bureau is a great 
help to us as it must be to every one taking 5. F. 
So many times the very things we are anxious to 
know about have been asked by some one else and 
answered. It certainly is worth a whole lot to be 
able to consult experts who have made the farm 
and farm stock their special study and work, and 
get the benefit of their experience and experiments 
merely by asking. 8S. F. merits every good thin 
that has been said about it, and then “the ha 
has never yet been told.” We read everything in 
it—and, of course, save every copy for future 
reference.—Mrs. C. M., Ind. 


PREVENTED WASHING 

I am not trying to get my name in the paper, or 
anything of that sort, but I tried an experiment on 
small ditches in my cornfields and find it works 
fine, so if it is worth anything to the other fellow, 
he is welcome to it. In the low places where the 
ground was likely to gully I sowed cane seed (just 
as wide as the wash wou d be) and harrowed it in 
when preparing the ground for planting my corn, 
and then Saieel my cultivator shovels in crossi 
We had a number of hard rains, and it not only 
kept the soil from washing, but it caught loose dirt, 
and is helping to fill the ditches.—E. C. O., Mo, 


EDITOR NEEDS NO OVERHAULING 

I have been taking your paper a long time and 
must say the editor’s working are in good 
order and need no overbouing. have a few words 
to say to C. E. N. of Neb. ere is no question in 
my mind but that he is one of those old-fashioned * 
cranks with no advancement at heart and, judging 
from his letter, think a little consolidated education 
wouldn’t have hurt him a bit.—J. L. M., Nebr. 


My sister is now receiving the paper and it 
certainly is great. With your permission let me 
est that should you ever rename your paper, 
it “The Farm Encyclopedia,” for it 





I would rather be a school teacher than just a plain 





is just that.—S8. L. H. 
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y= sell a dollar’s worth to 

anyone until you get HILL 
BROS. Official Fur Price List. 
No matter what prices others 
may offer, you —- - sure 
you are getting our furs are 
worth until you ses tie unu- 
sual prices HILL BROS. are 








paying. Send for Official Fur 
List today. It will open your eyes 
to the advantages of shipping tothisold 
reliable house where you are assured 
correct 
returns 







and o Sommistion 


CHARGED. 


With our Official Fur Price Lists, we will 
also send our new book, ““Secrets of the 
Big Trappers”, Supply Catalog, Game 

particulars of 


Laws, shipping tags and 
our $300.00GashPriseOff 1 









peat paves t prices 
forall se coupon 
or & postal card will do. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS, FUR CO. 
393 Hill Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Send me FREE Official Fur Price List, 
“Secrets of Big Trappers”, Game Lawa, 
etc. 











Name........ 





Town.. 











State 








Learn to Grade Furs! 


Write today for our Free Book 
which tells how. Full instructions in 


Fur Grading told in plain and simple 
language that all can understand. Study our 
“Trappers Manua!l”’—it will teach you how to 
‘ tell if you are getting a square deal in the 
grading of your furs, the only book on fur 
grading ever published. Free to Trappers. 
Also “Fur Facts” and Trappers’ Supply cat- 
alogue. Get full information aboutour ‘Smoke 
Pump,” the wonder invention for trappers. 








ficrmation FREE. Write today. 
ABRAHAM FUR COMPANY 
St. Louls, Mo. 


213 N. Main Street 


SFREE Book 





Write us today and we will send you 

FREE our lustrated Trappers’ Guide, 
containing many useful hints; a real handy 
book. Write us today for your FREE copy of 
this wonderful book. 














latronize our advertisers and save money. 
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SKINNING AND HANDLING FUR- 
BEARERS 

The “know how” of skinning and han- 
dling furbearers is of vital importance to 
the trapper who wants to get the most 
money out of his furs. Many dollars are 
lost to trappers —— |. be- 
cause of the lack of this knowledge. The 
trapper who takes particular pains in 
preparing his furs for market will be well 
paid for the extra time and effort spent 
as Wwil-handled furs always command 
higher prices than poorly-handled skins. 

There are two methods of skinning fur- 
bearing animals, the “cased” and the 
“open.” Muskrat, mink, skunk, civet cat, 
opossum, wild cat, coyote, otter, white 
weasel, marten, fisher and fox are skinned 
“cased.” 

To skin an animal “‘cased,” cut theskin 
down the under side of the hindlegs and 
straight across to the root of the tail. 
Skin the tail and remove the tailbone. 
This can be done by slipping asplit stick 
over the tail and pulling steadily until 


the tailbone slips out. Draw the skin 
downward from the — keeping as clean 
of fat and flesh as possible. A sharp knife 


will come in handy. To make the work 
easier, the animal may be suspended from 
the limb of a tree or some other projection 
by looping a strong cord provera the hind 
legs after they have been skinned. Opos- 
sum and muskrat tails are worthless and 
should be cut off. Otter tails should be 
— their entire length and tacked out 
at. 

Raccoon, beaver, badger, bear, mole 
and timber wolf should be skinned “open.” 
These are taken off by cutting the skin 
down the belly from the head to the tail. 
The skin is then peeled from the body, all 
superfluous flesh and fat carefully re- 
moved and the pelt is tacked onto a wide, 
fiat board. 

“Cased”’ skins should be put on boards 
flesh out, and not sides up, but belly on 
one side and back on the other. When 
thoroly dry, fox, coyote, marten, fisher 
and otter may be turned and shipped fur 
out. Muskrat, mink, skunk, opossum, 
should be shipped flesh out. 

Always remove all fat and flesh from 
the skins before stretching—this will pre- 
vent them from becoming tainted or hair- 
slip, or grease-burnt. By a tainted or 
hairslip skin is meant one from which the 
hair comes out in bunches. Such skins 
are practically worthless. A grease-burnt 
skin will crack when bent, and is no better 
than a tainted skin. 

Furs should never be dried near the 
heat of a fire or in the sun, but in a cool, 
shady place. Do not use salt or alum on 
your furs.—S. T. 


FARM INSECT LIFE 
Continued from page 72 
buds swell and the eggs commence to 
hatch. That is why when you have both 
sorts of scales you can kill them at the 
same time by a single spray after the buds 
swell in the spring. 

San Jose scale is another foreigner, and 
most important of all. It arrived along 
about 1870 in California. The native 
home is thought to be northern China, and 
some people called it Chinese-scale, but 
now it is recognized by thenameSan Jose, 
the name it got from the place in California 
where it was discove From there it 








was shipped clear over to the Atlantic 
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TO-DAY 
FOR OUR 
reliable and confidential advance 
information on the Fur Market. 
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chart, calendar, game laws of each state, 
pointers on trapping, foot prints of fur-bear- 
ing of & medical de- 
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We have dealt honestly with trappers for) 
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North America our shippers ‘o« 
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You cen be sure of the same +*q 
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suor? on nursery stock, and thus it got its 
st: rt in. New Jersey. Then before people 
knew what was going on it was shipped 
here and there and everywhere on nursery 
stock until now there is probably no state 
that has not had some experience with it. 
It isn’t very particular about what trees 
it attacks. Apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
apricots, peaches, in fact all our common 
fruit trees are attacked. In addition it 
lives on some ornamentals. It feeds on 
elms, poplars, beech, hawthorne, the cur- 
rants and gooseberries; even the common 
old Osage orange is hit. In fact one farmer 
in southern Iowa on finding it had prac- 
tically killed his orchard, turned to the 
Osage orange hedge he had so long hated 
and remarked, “Well, at any rate if that 
scale can kill those things it isn’t entirely 
bad, is it?” 

Seriously tho, San Jose scale is a danger- 
ous thing to have on the place. It is rather 
hard to see unless present in considerable 
numbers. The scales are a dark gray or 
blackish color, round, and sort of peak 
shaped and about the size of a small pin- 
head. When the tree is much covered it 
will have a sort of ashy appearance— 
something as tho the wind had stirred up 
a lot of ashes and the dust had settled 
down on the tree. It is most likely you 
will not find any on your trees but you 
might try. If you should be unlucky 
enough to find them scrape the encrusted 
scales with a knife and a sort of yellowish 
oily-like liquid will ooze out. Scales are 
blown from tree to tree, carried by birds, 
and sometimes larger insects even carry 
them. 

This scale is a little different from others 
we have noted. Instead of going thru the 
winter in the egg stage like the others, this 
scale passes the winter about half grown, 
attached to the bark. You can just barely 
see the little scales. Then in the spring 
when the sap begins to run the scale insects 
begin to grow, and the males come from 
under the male scales a little later and mate 
with the females. Then the males die and 
the females keep on growing. 

A month or so later the females begin 
to produce young. They don’t lay eggs, 
but actually produce living young. This is 
a little tiny yellow insect that crawls here 
and there, looking for a place to settle 
down. It finally sticks its little tiny slen- 
der beak into the bark and begins to suck 
the sap. The waxy shell covering quickly 
forms. Sometimes it partly forms before 
the insect fixes itself. At any rate, the 
insect is soon completely covered. 

The insect passes thru its various stages 
im F gua and finally after a month or a 
little more from birth the females begin 
producing young. There may be several 
generations every summer, so you can see 
why the insect spreads and increases so 
rapidly. Luckily, they are not hard to 
control. Limesulfur is the best spray. 
Where the scale is bad they spray twice 
for it, first as soon as the leaves fall and 
again as soon as the buds begin to swell 
in the spring. If one sprays when the buds 
are too far along it doesn’t do much good 
because those little yellow crawling insects 
can hide under the lifting bud scales. 

So these are some of the scales and how 
we fight them. Fortunately there are 
some other insects that nature uses to keep 
down the scales. Some of the little lady- 
bird beetles are the best, but they don’t 
seem to be able to do much after all. 
The seale increases so fast, and the lady- 
bird beetles so slowly, that we must plan 
to spray if we want to save our trees when 
San Jose comes along. 


Have a ae for your farm implements 
and keep them there when not in use, and 
‘when you need them you will know where 
to find them. 


_If a bookkeeper did not have system in 
his work he would be always out of bal- 
ance. The reason some farmers are out of 
balance is because they have no system. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Millions of people on retiring 
now combat the film on teeth. 
They fight it day by day. And 
those glistening teeth seen every- 
where now form one of the results. 

You owe yourself a trial of this 
new teeth-cleaning method. Den- 
tists everywhere advise it. The 
results it brings are all-important, 
and they do not come without it. 


What film does 


Your teeth are coated with a 
viscous film. Feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. And dentists 
now trace most tooth troubles 
to it. 

The ordinary tooth paste does 
not end film. So, despite all brush- 
ing, much film remains, to cause 
stain, tartar, germ troubles and 
decay. 


You will see and feel results from 
Pepsodent which brushing never 
brought you heretofore. A week’s 
use, we think, will amaze you. 

One ingredient is pepsin. One 
multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest all starch de- 
posits that cling. One multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva to 
neutralize mouth acids. 

Two factors directly attack the 
film. One of them keeps the teeth 





PAT. OFR 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern re- 
quisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 
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Never Sleep 


With a film-coat on your teeth 


It is the film-coat thatdiscolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Ways to combat it 


Dental science, after years of re- 
search, has found effective ways to 
fight film. Able authorities have 
proved their efficiency. Together 
they bring, in modern opinion, a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 

These five methods are combin- 
ed ina dentifrice called Pepsodent 
—a tooth paste which complies 
with all the new requirements. 
And a ten-day tube is now sent 
free to everyone who asks. 


Watch the teeth whiten 


so highly polished that film can- 
not easily cling. 

Watch these effects. Send the 
coupon fora ten-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. Note how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. 

The book we send explains all 
these results. Judge what they 
mean to you and yours. Cut out 
the coupon so you won't forget it. 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 55, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














Only one tube to a family 
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FUR TAILS IN THE FUR TRADE 


Tails carried by many of the fur- 
bearing animals have special value and 
should be carefully cared for by the 
trapper. It is an interesting fact that 
with many pelts the beautiful tail is worth 
more on a fasionable garment than the 
pelt itself. For this reason the tails of 
such furbearers should be as carefully 
made ready for the market as possible. 
Some animals do not carry a tail of value, 
like the beaver, bear, lynx, wildcat, and 
opossum. But the great majority do have 
tails that mean vast sums tothefurtrade 
each year. 

The raccoon has a unique fur tail that 
has a great deal to do with the high 
value of the animal. Did you ever count 
the rings of black about the tail of a 
‘coon? You will be surprised to find that 
there is almost without any variation just 
seven of these rings and no more, counting 
the cne at the base of the tail, which looks 
to be a part of the body-black but is 
really his first tail ring. In very large 
specimens you may find eight rings of 
black about the tail. This coloring is so 
unique and individual that the fur of the 
raccoon would many times never be recog- 
nized were it not for his ring tail. People 
look more at the beautiful fluffy tail than 
at the glossy fur and the tail is the most 
valuable part of a raccoon pelt as far as 
fur for decorative purposes and fashion is 
concerned. Since this tail is a hard one to 
imitate successfully the raccoon holds up 
in the lead among furbearers of his class. 
You should take all the bone from the 
tail of the raccoon when skinning the 
animal. Use two tenpenny nails gripped 
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in your fingers to slip the hide from the 
bone, placing a nail each side of the bone 
and pulling hard but never jerking. When 
the pelt is ready to market be sure to 
comb the tail hairs out straight and also to 
clean off all dirt that may collect. The 
raccoon tail should appear fluffy and wavy. 

The skunk carries a tail with extremely 
long hairs that have a gloss and luster 
hard to find anywhere else. It is for this 
reason that this furbearer has so high a 
value in the furtradeand the tail of the 
skunk should be carefully skinned from all 
bone. Leaving a small tip of bone in the 
end of the tail may allow the decay of this 
bone to spoil the tip of the tail by loosen- 
ing the hairs and allowing them to “slip,” 
Wash all scent from the skunk’s tail and 
comb it nicely when ready for sale. The 
tail of the skunk should appear brushy and 
neat. 

One of the strongest points of the valu- 
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Send postal for FREE sam- 

le of this wonderful bait. 

uccessfully holds its scent 
under water and snow, when 
others fail. Thousands will tes- 
tify to its miraculous power, 
Sample with compliments of 
S. Silberman & Sons, FREE! 
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Ready When You Are 


IY wait for a window frame to be made to order when 


the Andersen standard white pine window frame is 


ready whenever you are? 


The Andersen Frame comes in two compact bundles com- 
sed of only seven parts. It’s only a ten minute job to nail 
it up—a big saving in time over having frames made to order 


. or making them yourself. 


There are 121 sizes of Andersen two-light window frames 
for you to select from. Each frame has pockets and pulleys 


in place ready for use. 
throughout the frame. 
Genuine White Pine. 


Well chosen materials are used 
All exposed parts are made of 


If you are building or planning to build, investigate this 


frame. 
or farm building. 
and gives you a better frame. 


Write For Booklet 


The Andersen Frame is suitable for either residence 
It saves building costs, prevents delays, 


Just send us the name and address of your Lumber Dealer 
and by return mail we will send you a free copy of the 
Andersen Booklet and tell you how you can get these con- 


venient frames at once. 


Andersen Lumber Company 


Frame Manufacturers 


Dept. E-U 





FRAMES 


South Stillwater, Minn. 
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carries. When ing this animal uses 
his tail to balance steer so that it 
often ap to be as large as the bod 
itself. is tail must also be well taken o 


the bone. Be careful not to break or tear } ' 


out hair in pulling the hide from the tail 
bone and never allow blood stains to dry 
on it. Use a fine brush to comb thedirt 
from the fox tail and do the work with 
a quick stroke that will make the hairs 
“stick out” and give the tail the most light 
and fluffy appearance of any fur tail. 
While the other members of the dog =! 
in the wild state do not carry a tail wit 
quite the high value of the fox, stilf the 
tail of the coyote and wolf should be care- 
fully skinned and cleaned for they form a 
part of the value of a fur pelt. Try to sell 
a dealer a pelt with no tail on it of an 
member of the dog family and he will te 
you the pelt is hardly worth half value. 
The value of mink tails is well-known for 


~. 


these are seen in numbers of every mink | } 
fur set that appens on the street. Some=| | 


times I wonder where they find all the 
mink tails that dangle from a fur set. 
The fact is that the genuine mink scarfs 
and muffs are worth many times more than 
the actual value of the fur used because so 
many tails are used. On cheap mink sets 
the tails are good imitations but when 
genuine the tails make up the greater part 
of the value of the finished coat or ~_ 
Indeed the tail of the mink is so small that 
it is almost a wonder that it should be so 
fashionable. The fact is that this tail has 
a richness in brown fur that can be found 
nowhere else in the fur trade. The tail of 
the mink needs very little attention but 
should be washed clean and free from 
blood stains and fat or soil. 
The fisher has a peculiar tail that is 
slender where it contacts with the body 
and widens up a few inches away from the 
body only to end in a point. Other 
animals carry less valuable tails but just 
the same these should be skinned carefully. 
That of the otter had best be opened on the 
underside. The civet cat has a tail some- 
thing like the skunk but not as pretty. 
The marten has a tail like the mink and in 
shape the weasel’s tail is also simular. 
There are some tails that have very 
ial value. Such a fur tail is that car- 
ried by the silver fox with the silver tip 
and probably has a large part to do wit. 
‘the fabulous price placed by the market 
upon this skin: A fur tails have a high 
value on the pelt where they grew and 
should be marketed in a clean and as per- 
fect state as possible. Almost all of them 
should be combed carefully, especially 
if the hairs are long or there is matted fur 
places on them. In packing in a bundle for 
shipment make sure that the tails of the 
pelts will not get bent, broken off, or 
mussed up more than necessary.—I’. E. B. 


FALL WORK WITH SHRUBBERY 
Continued from page 50 

adually until the ground freezes hard. 

y that time you should have the roses 
hilled up at least six inches, the crowns 
well covered. This will be sufficient in 
ordinary seasons, but the addition of a 
mulch, either of stable manure or straw 
will insure against trouble. The winter 
can be utilized to fertilize the ground and 
at the same time provide a mulch by using 
stable manure. 

Fall pruning is not advisable for roses. 
Frost in severe seasons will travel down 
the openings made by pruning and reach 
the roots. Let the tall shoots alone until 
spring. Part of them will be killed back 
andthesemaybecut off and all dead canes 
removed. Then prune according to the 
ae in mind, whether bloom or a large 

ush. 


In laying the concrete floor for the new 
barn, see that it slopes enough so that it 
can be easily flushed with a hose. Even 
if you haven’t the water at this time, the 
day is coming when you will have water 
pressure, — 5 will do the bulk of your 
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Big pockets double cloth reinforced Wide, perfect fitting collar 
joene doubto yoke across shoulders 

Double and triple stitched seams Reinforced faced sleeves 
Great big roomy curved armholes Reinforced front opening 

I sleeves Extra wide roomy elbow 
Form fitting sloped shoulders Trimmed and p d by hand 


Wide, Deep Cuffs to Back 
Up a Workman's Hands 


E. cuffs on the “Milton F. Goodman”, “Big Yank’, “‘Old Faithful’ 
and “Black Beauty’’ work shirts are not mere bands. They are not 
made by merely turning up and hemming the sleeve. The cuffs on 

every shirt of Reliance manufacture are made with the same careful pre- 
cision that marks every one of the other eleven reasons why you should 
rely on Reliance. 
First of all they are wide and of good appearance. Further than that 
they are very large and double stitched where the hardest wear occurs. 
Also they are sewed onto the sleeve with double stitching which ents the 
pulling away of the cuffs as frequently happens in inferior garments. 


You rarely see a frayed cuff on a work shirt bearing any of the labels 


It 





Cuffs wide and extra tong 





‘‘Honor Bright’’ Boys’ Blouses, 


Shirts and Playsuits 


Boys are tough on clothes—it is no easy matter to them looking neat 


can be done, however, because the *‘Honor Bright” 


line for boys looks as well and wears as well as Reliance shirts for men. 
Blouses, ages 6 to 15; shirts, sizes a to 144; and play suits, ages 2 to 8. 
Wide selection of colors and materials. 

If your storekeeper does not carry Reliance Work Shirts and 


Honor Bright Blouses, Shirts and Play Saits, write as and 
we will see that you are supplied. Address Department LL. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Your Own Meat 
Supply at Less 
@ Than Half 
& Butchers 

> — Prices — 









Get a National Giant Smoke House 
Smoke your own hams, bacon, sau- 
sage, fish. Have better, sweeter, 
cheaper meat for your own tabl 

same as thousands of other good farmers. 
This wonderful smoke house is portable. 
Operated in or out doors. Runs on sawdust, 
cobs, alittle bark for seasoning. Investigate. 


NATIONAL GIANT 
SMOKE HOUSE 


AND GANITARY STORE 


After smoking meats, use for Store House. 
Absolutely bug and mite proof. Keeps meat 
without sacking. Worth its price many 
times over—for this storage ure alone. 
Made in 3 sizes. Fireproof. Guaranteed, 

Tells when to 
Get FREE BOOK butcher, how smoke 
house operates, etc. Gives ize-winning recipes 
for curing Hams, Bacon, p tet and Fish at 
home. Write for book, get low prices today SURE! 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
236 McClun St., Bloomington, Ill, 
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Stumps Rob Your Land 
icultural Colleges, Land Clearing 


Authorities and Farmers Endorse 
One-Man Stump Puller. 


The present high prices of farm land and 
products mean that stumps are stealing 
more money than ever, right out of farmers’ 
pockets. Agricultural experts agree that every 
stump steals annually what 100 square feet of 
virgin soi] will produce, The soilone stump oc- 
cupies in a field will grow a shock of good corn. 
Figure how many stumps to the acre you have 
and you'll know how much those thieving stumps 
are stealing from you. Pull them out! You can’t 
afford to stand this loss, year after year. 

A. J. Kizstin of Escanaba, Michigan, a recog- 
nized expert on land clearing offers farmers 
with stumps to pull, the famous Kirstin One- 
Man Stump Puller for 80 daysfree, Thousands 
have found the Kirstin way thecheapest, quick- 
est, safest and easiest way to turn 
waste land into real money, 

Mr Kirstin will send free, his val- 
uable book, “Cheapest Way to 
Clear Land ™ and fuil particu- 

lars about the 80 Days Free Trial 
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Itt % Co , 8035Lud St, 
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THE DAIRYMEN’S FIGHT 
Continued from page 100, 

farmers are not prepared to suddenly 
turn their whole milk into other products, 
because they have not the equipment, 
nor is the outlook very pronusing for 
cheese, if they decide to make cheese, 
judging from the remark of the Phoenix 
Cheese Company’s representative. 

I do not wish to be unfair but it seems 
to me that the manufacturers are unwill- 
ing to take the losses which they can bear 
easier than the farmers and the factory 
workmen. By ceasing production for a 
few months, they can probably dispose of 
their surplus at a profit, or at least at 
little loss. But how about the farmers? 
They cannot turn the milk faucets off 
the cows, and go and forget dairying until 
the condenseries open again. The cows 
are there. They must be fed and milked 
twice a day. Shall the dairymen dump the 
milk or shall they sell the cows and quit 
for keeps? It means sacrifice of millions 
of dollars in either case. 

If this were the first time such a crisis 
had come to them they might be expected 
to throw up their hands. The farmers are 
not so sure this is merely a marketing 
situation. They have a hunch that it is 
an attempt to kill the Dairymen’s League 
under the pretense of oversupply 

I stopped in the Chicago district and 
inquired if condenseries were being closed 
in the Middle West. Just a little letting up 
on manufacture, I was told. And I noticed 
in @ press news item that Carnation milk, 
a Pacific coast product, was reduced in 
rice when prices of everything broke the 
latter part of September. This would 
indicate that the fight is localized at 
present where the dairymen are getting 
powerful enough to dictate prices of milk. 

The Dairymen’s League now has 85,000 
members in New York and the states 
supplying milk to New York City. The 
two previous fights increased their 
membership from almost nothing to that 
of a powerful organization with head- 
quarters in a large office building in New 
York City. They publish the Dairymen’s 
League News; they own and operate 
thirteen condenseries and were attempt- 
ing to buy out some of the manufacturers 
who shut down October first. The manu- 
facturers were willing to make butter 
and cheese for the dairymen, charging 
them for the cost of manufacture at such 
figures as the manufacturers set. But 
they refused to manufacture condensed 
milk for the League. It would make the 
manufacturers come down in price of 
their surplus stock, so they refused to 
allow the League to become competitors 
at a critical price-fixing time. That was 
good business. That was their right. 

It will prove a boomerang, for it has 
forced the League to create ways and 
means of disposing of their milk while 
the plants are closed. 

Within two or three weeks of the an- 
nouncement that they would close about 
seventy condensing plants, the manu- 
facturers were attending farmers picnics 
and telling them they had the markets of 
the world. Evidently they were mistaken. 
This is why the farmers had made no 
preparation to dispose of their milk after 
October Ist. Tho the dairymen offered to 
sell milk at twenty-one cents below cost 
of production the manufacturers gave the 
ultimatum of no purchase at any price. 
The milk distributors offered to continue 
buying liquid milk in October at Septem- 
ber prices and the League stood for a 
twenty cent increase as customary in fall. 
The distributors seemed ready to join 
the manufacturers in a shut out. While 
I was in New York waiting for a second 


meeting of the League executive board to 
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determine what action to take, prices in 
general broke and the League officials 

decided to reconsider milk prices even at 

the risk of appearing to back down at 
the demand of the distributors. They 
voted to sell October milk at September 
rices, $3.65 instead of $3.85 which they 
ad previously demanded. 

September 10-11 at Utica the League 
board decided on a milk pool as the only 
remedy for the situation. This means 
that the seventy-five percent who sell 
fluid milk and the twenty-five percent 
who sell to manufacturers, shall share 
alike in prices received for milk, allowing 
of course for differentials due to freight, 
quality, etc. This looks as if the majority 
who are not selling to condenseries must 
sacrifice for the minority who are. Not 
so. The price of anything is upset by the 
surplus. A few bushels beyond what the 
consumers can use will upset the whole 
potato market. It gives the excuse for 
price cutting. It creates panic among 
those who have potatoes to sell. So with 
milk or anything. If the twenty-five per- 
cent who lost their market by closing 
condenseries turned their fluid milk into 
the city supply it would glut the market 
and ruin the price for everybody. 

If they all stick together they will all 
live thru this crisis. It surely is as much 
the concern of the whole milk producers 
as of those who sell to the manufacturers. 

The board of directors said the pool 
would be effective as soon as fifty percent 
of the members signed the ing con- 
tract. When I left New York about 
October 1st there seemed to be no doubt 
whatever of the outcome, for every dairy- 
man signed when the matter was presented 
to him. They were holding meetings 
everywhere, explaining the situation. The 
farm bureaus and granges were working 
like beavers to help the League put the 
matter before the people in time to get 
action before October Ist. The contract 
is as “hard boiled” as a contract can be 
made. It has teeth in it so the farmer 
who signs will continue to cooperate 
with his neighbors and not follow false 
guides off on some tempting offer made 
to break the League. 

There is every indication that the 
League has been forced into taking a step 
that will prove to be very beneficial in the 
long run. Some doubt the wisdom of the 
producers becoming manufacturers. Un- 
der the circumstances where a powerful 
organization of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have always set the price re- 
gardless of the cost of produc'ng milk, 
and have the power to shut off the pur- 
chase of the farmers product at will, it 
seems to be the only thing to do—own 
and operate if necessary the manufac- 
turing plants needed to furnish a market 
for the products of the dairy farms. Even 
if the League does not long operate its 
plants, it will be a good thing to have them 
equipped and mies. to use any time the 
manufacturers or distributors refuse to 
pay a living price for milk. It is good 
insurance. Here’s to the sturdy fighters 
who are struggling now to keep alive the 
dairy industry of New York and vicinity. 
All farmers should give them encourage- 
ment and moral support, for the fight is 
not confined to New York alone. It is 
nationwide in one form or another. It 
is an attempt to kill cooperation. 


IF WE ALL WENT ON A STRIKE 
I wonder what would happen 

If we all went on a strike, 
And everyone refused to touch 

‘A job he didn’t like? 


Suppose the cows and chickens quit, 
‘And wheat refused to grow, 

And corn and clover threw a fit, 
And wind just wouldn’t blow? 


Mankind has such an easy life 
He thinks he owns the earth— 

If these things happened he would learn 
How little he is worth! z 
—Farm Bureau News, Marion Co., Mo. 


Read all the ads in Successful Farming. 









































Let Us Send You This SILVERTONE 
Phonograph for Two Weeks’ Trial in Your Home 
Without Expense to You 


E WANT you to try this beautiful Model K Special SILVERTONB 
Phonograph in your own home for two weeks without a cent of expense 
and without obligating you to buy if you are not fully satisfied with the 

instrument. 

Fill in the order blank and mail it to Sears, Roebuck and Co. today. We 
will ship the phonograph on two weeks’ trial. You take absolutely no risk, nor 
do you obligate yourself in any way by taking the SILVERTONE on trial. All 
we ask you to do is to give the phonograph a thorough test. Examine its 
mechanical features, cabinet work, workmanship and finish. Try it with any 
dise record you desire, and note its beauty of tone and fidelity of reproduction, 
Give it every test necessary to prove the truth of our claims for it. And then 
compare the price of the SILVERTONE with that of any other phonograph of 
the same size, beauty and musical excellence. 

If, at the end of two weeks’ trial, you are not fully eatisfied with the 
SILVERTONE, if you do not believe that it is in every way the equal of any 
phonograph on the market selling at prices from 25 to 50 per cent higher than 
the SILVERTONE, simply notify us and we will take away the phonograph at 
our own expense and will refund any transportation and cartage charges you 
have paid. The two weeks’ test will not have cost you one cent, nor placed 
you under any obligation. 


Play as You Pay—Very Easy Terms 


If, after two weeks’ trial, you are fully satisfied with the SILVERTONE 
and desire to keep it, simp sly send us the first monthly payment of $4.00 and 
then the same amount each month until the total is paid. 

Compare our terms with those offered on any other phonograph of the same 
high quality. The small monthly payment required makes it easy for you to 
own a really fine instrument without incurring a heavy financial burden. 


This Liberal Selling Plan Is the Best Guarantee of 
SILVERTONE Quality 


We know that the SILVERTONE Phonograph is right in every respect 
mechanically, musically and in design and finish. That is why we can offer 
them on this liberal no money down trial basis. We know that when you get 
a SILVERTONE Phonograph in your home for two weeks’ trial you will be 
convinced of its high quality and will agree with us that it Is the best phono- 
graph on the market at anywhere near the same price. We have sold over 
330,000 SILVERTONE cuenearee and the unanimous praise of their owners 
is the most convincing proof of SILVERTONE quality. 


Plays All Disc Records 


The SILVERTONE convertible tone arm is so constructed that it_permits the 
playing of any make of disc record, either vertical or lateral cut. It is almost 
as easy to adjust the reproducer for different types of records as it is to change 
needles. 
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Quarter Sawed Furned Oak 

































Price 
$7922 


This beautiful cabinet is made of genuine quarter sawed 


oak in the popular dull fumed finish. The desi 
simple, yet graceful and dignified. It is 14% inches 


gn is 
high, 


21% inches deep and 18% inches wide, a size admirably 


adapted to the average living room, All visible 


metal 


parts are heavily nickel plated and polished. An assort- 


ment of needles is included, 


Sears.Roebuck andCo. 
Chicago -Philadelphia Seattle Dallas 


——_— cane ah” Scumendin Ganenee hae een aan one ee ee 
MAIL YOUR ORDER TO THE NEAREST OF OUR FOUR STORES 
| Sears, Roebuck and Co. 65S92 


You may ship me the Model K Special SILVERTONE for two weeks’ 
If after two weeks’ trial I decide to keep and use the instrument, I will —¥ $4 


Should I decide after two weeks’ trial that the SILVERTONE is not satisfactory, I will notify you and you are to give me instructions so that I may send 


| $4.00 each month, until paid in full; then the SILVERTONE becomes my property. 


Date 392s 





00 as first payment for the phonograph and pay the balance at the rate of 


it back at your expense, and you are also to return any amount I paid, including transportation charges 


| you my pledge that you may feel safe in trusting me to pay as agreed. 


| Sign Here 


I have always been faithful in paying my obligations and am making this statement for the purpose of inducing you to grant me these terms, and I 


sive | 





























(Sign your name here plainly and carefully. If under age, some member of your family who is of age and responsible should sign this order with you.) 
R. F. D. Box Street | 
No. No and No a 
| Postoffice County ee 
] Shipping Point County — J 
I have been located If less than five years, De you wish shipment made 
in this town since. give former address _.._ by express or freight? 











Please give name of HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD to pre 


Name of HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 


| vent mistakes and simplify the keeping of our records, 
(Please give Names of TWO References.) 





References: 


My business, (State whic h) 
profession or 





occupation is 





Name Address 


Business or ; Occupation ==— 
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LICE ON HOUSE PLANTS 
[very once in a while house plants are 
infested with plant lice. These pests may 
quickly be destroyed by use of pyrethrum. 
‘This is a powder which soon loses its 


value when exposed. It may be mixed 
with water twenty-four hours before using, 
at the rate of one ounce of powder to three 
gallons of water, or it may be sprinkled 
on dry. 
good for house plants. 
it may be well 
«lust, one part pyrethrum to eight or ten 
parts flour or d 
it is in alcohol. 
thrum in four ounces of alcohol in a 
bottle or tight vessel, shake every once in 
a while, and after one week filter or strain 
the liquid thru several 
closely woven cloth. This is applied 
to the insect-infested house plants by 
raeans of an atomizer. For some plants 
it is necessary to dilute the solution with a 
little water. 
Another favored remedy for plant lice 
is a decoction of tobacco made by boiling 
the stems in water. You can also get 
first-class commercial preparations of 
tobacco from the druggist. These have 
given excellent satisfaction when used 
necording to directions on the container. 
Only the insect that is hit is killed, so it 
fs necessary that none be missed on the 
under side of the leaves. A small sprayer 
or atomizer is all that is needed for a few 
plants. 


THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 
AND LIFE INSURANCE 

When America went dry, life insurance 
took another gigantic stride forward; for, 
not only has the money which formerly 
went to the brewers been diverted into 
useful channels, but the general standard 
of health and morals is sure to rise. Many 
persons uninsurable because of physical 
or moral impairment will eventually be- 
come good insurance risks. 

It takes a nation fifty years to get sober 
after it quits drinking and the full benefits 
of prohibition will not be felt for years. 
Countless unborn will come into being 
hampered by the physical and mental ills 
which is the heritage of drunken ancestors. 
There is already a marked elevation of 
morals among the masses, the husband and 
father having a keener conception of re- 
sponsibility to his dependents, and this to 
some extent explains the unprecedented 
demand for life insurance during the past 
months, the reports showing that the bi 
companies quadrupled their volume o 
placings of new business. At the end of 
last year.more than thirty-five and one- 
half billion dollars of insurance was in 
force on the lives of the residents of 
America.—B. O. 


PICTURES OF THE OLD FOLKS 


I have but one picture of my mother. 
It was taken during her young girlhood, 
long before I was born. I am forced to 
depend upon my memory for the likeness 
of the loving, whité-haired mother who 
assed on twenty years ago. How I wish 

had a photo of her taken during these 
later years. But wishes are vain in matters 
-of this kind and I realize that I may 
never possess any better likeness than 
that which my memory produces. 

And why have I no pictures of my 
mother? Frankly, it is purely a matter of 
neglect. When she was daily with us it 
scarcely seemed necessary ; and the whiten- 
ing hair and stooping shoulders and dim- 
ae vision came 80 gradually that neither 
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The latter method is especially 
When used dry, 
with flour or other fine 


ust. Another way to use 
Put an ounce of pyre- 


thicknesses of 


Waterbury, plain dial 


A conveniently sma!! — 

(12-size) jeweled watch. 

Graceful, sturdy, hand- 
some. 





Waterbury Radiolite 


Tells time in the dark— 
Waterbury Radiolite can 
be had in “‘silver’’ or 
black dial—at the same 


price. 
Price $6.25 
Prices Include Tax 





The Ingersoll Waterbury 


—da triumph of fine mechanics 


The old watch-maker marvels that 
such a fine piece of time-keepin 
machinery as the jeweled Ingersoll 
Waterbury can be sold at $5.50. 


His wonder is shared by hundreds 
of thousands of Waterbury owners 
who know the accuracy, the sturdi- 
ness, the faithfulness of the Water- 
bury under all conditions of daily 
use. Yet the secret is simply one ot 
efficiency and quantity production. 

Either the Waterbury, plain dial, at $5.50 
or the Waterbury Radiolite—*tells time in the 
dark’’—at $6.25, is essentially the watch for the 
man who wants reliable time-keeping service 
combined with smart, distinctive appearance. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New York 








Chicago San Francisco §_ Montreal 
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BE AN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
EXPERT! 


XPERT Automobile and Tractor Me- 

chanics are in demand everywhere. 
Well trained men earn big money. YOU 
can qualify for these positions. We teach 
you by daily actual practice under skilled 
instructors. Experience in training 
thousands of mechanics for U. S. Govern- 
ment. Course include all branches of 
automobiles, tractors, welding and tire vul- 
canizing. Day or even 
ing classes. Our free 
catalog tells how we 
train men to occupy ex- 
pert automotive posi- 
tions. 


Send for your 
copy now. 
Motor Institute, Ing 4 
2699 University 
Avenue S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn 


PATENT What You Invent. be va 


uable. Write me. 
allowed. Established 1882. Inventors guide FREE. 
Franklin A. 5 We 





















my brother or — were aware that she 
was growing old. And almost without 


Patronize our advertisers; they save you money 
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‘Auto Owners 





WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process that en- 
abies us to sell our tires un- 
der a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


Against Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise—Rim Cut 
We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 
FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 




















warning came the time when she was with 
us no more. 

It is the part of wisdom to take photos 
of the old folks frequently. The chances 
are these pictures will be worth their 
weight in gold in the years to come. What 
does it. matter if it costs a few dollars and 
several half-days are lost from the farm 
work? The future will read into these 
pictures of the dear ones values that can 
never be measured in terms of cattle and 
hogs, wheat and corn. 

Pictures of relatives and acquaintances 
connect the present with the Among 
his possessions the writer @ group 
picture of himself and schoolmates: taken 
many years ago. It is just an ordinary 
cheap picture. One corner is torn and 
there are stains here and there. Neverthe- 
less the picture is a treasure. Occasionally 
on bode afternoons it is brought from 
the desk drawer where it reposes and for 
awhile the writer lives again in the past. 
And somehow the heart grows tender as 
one visits in this way with the friends and 
acquaintances of the long ago. It is good 
for the soul to commune in this silent way 
with those whom we once knew. There 
is a sobering influence in it. Perchance it 
strengthens the sense or sympathy that 
we all need in much larger measure. If 
this is all true of those unrelated to us 
how much more true ought it to be of 
those near and dear to us. By all means 
take pictures of father and mother, 
grandpa and grandma while they are 
here. All too soon the time may come 
when pictures cannot be taken.—E. V. L. 





A WORTHY WORK 

The Fourth Annual Roll Call of the 
American Red Cross will be held from 
Armistice day, November 11th to Novem- 
ber 25th, Thanksgiving day. With the 
dollar memberships pledged at this time 
will be financed the peace-time program, 
“Public Health Service,” by which the 
Red Cross hopes to arouse nation-wide 
cooperation in the campaign of health 
conservation and the minimizing of deaths 
by preventable disease. 

The Red Cross accomplished wonderful 
results during war time because it was 
generally supported. It can render a 
great service in time of peace if given ade- 
quate support. Everyone should feel 

roud to be members and the small mem- 

ership fee makes you a part of this great 
humanitarian organization. 


GARDEN AHEAD OF TIME 
Continued from page 68 

It should contain enough manure to in- 
sure proper heating and should be turned 
over once or twice during the season. 
By spring the weed seeds in it will have 
been killed and the pile will be thoroly 
decayed. When the compost is scattered 
over the ground about the young plants 
or worked into the soil, it will help vege- 
table growth wonderfully. The compost 
heap takes little attention, can be quickly 
made and at the same time turns waste 
into profit. The home gardener who has 
never made a compost pile can’t go wrong 
on trying one this fall. 

Instead of letting the withered weed 
crop and vegetable refuse remain on the 
garden as an eyesore and a harbor for in- 
sects, let’s collect and work them into 
compost—the commercial gardener’s fer- 
tilizer. Then, too, after the garden is 
cleared, why not improve the soil by 
manuring and plowing it any time be- 
fore the snow flies, so as to let the winter 
freezes prepare the soil, instead of doing 
it with the spade and the rake? The fall- 
plowed garden and the compost heap 
make a combination that can guarantee 
much for the success of early vegetables. 
They also make a strong appeal to the 
schoolboy, for whom garden spading on 
Saturday afternoon so seriously inter- 
feres with the call of the first spring fish- 
ing. ; 
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For THE 
SELFISH MAN 
—OR THE 
"THOUGHTFUL 


The Hatch One Button Union 
Suit comes in the finest of 
combed cotton materials, and 
in fine silk trimmed worsted 
and mercerized garments of 
all weights, There are suits 
for men, boys and misses, and 
we have just added to the line 
the most recent member of 
the “One Button Family”—a 
sleeping suit for the kidd ies— 
the simplest, most comforta- 
ble sleeping garment ever con- 
structed. 
This garment is featured at 
best stores everywhere, but if 
you cannot get it easily and 
quickly, send your size with 
femittance to our mill at Al- 
bany and you will be supplied 
direct, delivery free. 
Men's Fall and Winter Suits 
$3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $6, $7, $8 
Boys’ Fall and Winter Suits 
$2 to $2.50 
Misses’ Fall and Winter Suits 
$2.50 to $3 
Children’s Winter weight 
sleeping suits, $1.50 to $2 


A catalog describing the complete line will be sent free on request 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


Albany 


“Button One 
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OR the selfish man, who 
thinks of his own comfort 
first, we recommend the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


Its one master button at the chest 
insures a smooth, perfect fit all over 
instead of the wrinkling and gapping 
that a row of buttons entails. 

For the thoughtful man, who wants 
to spare other people trouble, we 
also recommend the Hatch One But- 
ton Union Suit. 


Its one securely fastened button 
means that each week, when the 
laundry comes back, there’sno mend- 
ing to be done. With a whole row 
of nine or more buttons and button- 
holes, sombody has to take a lot of 
time just keeping them in repair. 
There’s the expense, too. For an 
average family the buttons alone, 
to replace on undergarments those 
torn off or broken, cost over $5.00 
a year—the price of a couple of en- 
tire new union suits. 


New York 


Troubles Done”’ 
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Why not You ? —— GE r 
YOUR CALORIC Now! 


The Patented CaloriC Pipeless Furnace—offers your family: 


Guaranteed June-like warmth in every room in coldest weather— 
fuel bills cut 144 to 4—(effective safeguard against the high price 
and scarcity of fuel) unequalled convenience—clean rooms—safety— 
health-protection. 


The CaloriC burns less fuel because, through its patented triple-casing 
construction, it delivers practically 100 per cent of the heat directly 
into your rooms through one register—and natural law circulates this 
heat into every corner of every room—without waste. Prepare for 
Winter—Get your CaloriC NOW! 


A scientific and simplified system of heating homes, 
stores, churches, factories—by natural circulation 
of air. Gives you the great advantage of one 
efficient central heating plant in basement instead 
of several stoves in different rooms. Costs less than 
stoves necessary to heat same space. For old build- 
ings or new. No plumbing or alterations. No 
pipes to freeze. Made by largest manufacturers of 
warm-air furnaces in world. Over 100,000 users, 
many in every state. Write for CaloriC Book and 
name of dealer near you. 
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THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
(The Monitor Family) 


101 Years in Business 
105 Woodrow Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE ORIGINAL PIPELESS FURNACE TRIPLE-CASING PATENT 
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KIN FOLKS” 


By JENNIE HOLMES HODGES 


middle to tell this story. An’ yet 

if my old Sally’s eane hadn’t gone 
bang on the floor ’bout a month ago, the 
rest of it might never have happened 
at all. So in a way, that was the begin- 
ning, but you wouldn’t get head nor 
tail of it, if I didn’t go way back six 
years before that never-to-be-forgotten 
night to begin my tale. 

You see it was six yearsagothis spring 
when big Ben Berkley came to work for 
Miss Eleanor. Big Ben had made a 
failure of trying to farm on his own hook, 
but nobody ever was a better hand to 
work for a person that was good at managin’. He an’ Miss 
Eleanor sure made a good team. She’s managed her three- 
hundred-and-twenty acre farm an’ made a good profit ever 
since her pa, Colonel Thompson, died ten years ago. 

Everybody called her an old maid, an’ I guess she is around 
thirty-seven, an’ land she looked it till right lately. But that’s 
gettin’ ahead of my story. 

She lived alone in her big white house that looked like a home, 
for it had a big silver 
maple spreading caress- 
ing branches over it. 
Her place joined our 
“County Farm,” so she 
made arrangements with 
Missus Spriggs to let 
Ben have a room here, 
even if he wasn’t no 
So he’s been 


GQ nnidale to I want to begin in the 
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pauper. 
takin’ his meals with 
Miss Eleanor an’ sleepin’ 
here all this time. He’s 
a fellow that a body 
can’t help likin’; so / 
kind, an’ quiet, an’ / 


square, but the one of 
us that took the biggest 
shine to him an’ visa 
versa, was little Davy. 


What! You _ never 
heard little Davy’s 
story? I thought ever’- 


one knew that. It was 
this way. His folks, the 

Durrs, lived in Tennes- 
see, an’ his pa was a 
hustlin’ young carpen- 
ter. His ma was a frail 
little thing, an’ when 
she got an awful cough 
that she couldn’t get 
red of, the doctor told 
him to get a team an 
covered wagon an’ bring 
her by slow stages to 
Colorado, where the dry, 
fresh air an’ sunshine 
might cure her. So he 
fitted up a wagon real 
cozy, bein’ he was so handy with tools, an’ they started out. 
Little Davy was three when they left home an’ they took about 
a year to get here. Sometimes they’d strike a town where Jim 
could get a job an’ they might stay two or three weeks, but the 
farther north they went the worse she got. 

Well the upshot of it was that she was took with a hemorrhage 
right here by the “Farm” gates an’ Missus Spriggs had him 
bring her into the house. In spite of all the doctor could do, she 
laid her poor little tired head down on the pillow and never 
lifted it again. 

I sure felt sorry for that young husband. He was about broke 
an’ he didn’t know what to do. Finally he decided to leave 
Davy here till he could earn enough to take them both back 
home. He had folks there that would have been glad to have 
the boy, but poor Jim couldn’t part with him, too. 

I went out on the front porch the evening before he left to 
hunt work, an’ came upon him an’ Davy a sittin’ where the 
moonlight flickered thru the woodbines. I see they was havin’ 
their goodbyes out there by themselves, so was goin’ back in, 
when he called to me. Little Davy lay snuggled up in his arms, 
an’ such a picture! The tiny chap’s big blue eyes with their 
long black lashes were gazin’ hard at the dear face of his father, 
who was tellin’ him he’d have to go away an’ leave his baby with 
strangers. 

“Nen I won’t have no pappy nor mammy nuther,” he sobbed. 
But his father held him close and promised to come back soon. 

“Won’t you be seated, suh?” he asked in his nice southern 
way. “I was about to hunt you up and ask if you would keep 
an eye on my little man. Mrs. Spriggs is so busy she won’t 





be able to know wheh he is all the time. He seems to think 
a-right smart of you. I know I-can trust you. I'll try to get 
wuk neah so I can see him often. I don’t know how eitha of us 
will stand it. Since his mothah took sick, he’s depended on me 
foh See He leaned over with a weary gesture an’ 
rested his head on his hand. “I know I ought to write to her 
kin folks and mine tonight an’ tell them all bout it, but someway 
I just cain’t—yet. They don’t even know wheh we ah. i 
— I can afteh I get used to the thots of it,” and he gave a 
sigh. 

Well, sir, I gripped his hand hard an’ I don’t mind tellin’ you 
the tears was streamin’ down my face. I told him it ’ud be a 
pleasure to look after the little chap; then me an’ old Sally 
stumped off to bed. 

Next mornin’ he was off before sunup, an’ in a couple o’ days 
he sent word he’d got work with a gang that was buildin’ a big 
bridge acrost the Buckhorn. He hadn’t been there more than a 
week when a gust o’ wind blew his coat from where he’d laid it 
off into the stream. He made a grab for it an’ just then one of 
the heavy timbers slipped from the workmen and crashed down 
on his head killing him instantly. 

We was all stunned when we heard of it, an’ none of us dast 
tell the little chap. He was just gettin’ ust to bein’ away from 
his father. Ben had 
coaxed Missus Spriggs 
to let Davy sleep wit 
him. Ever’ night he’d 
kneel down by the bed 
in his little white nightie 
while the moonlight 
streamed in the window 
and say his “Now I lay 
me—’”, an’ he’d always 
finish up, “Dear God, 
take care of my pappy 
and bring him back to 
me soen.” Ben told me 
it was the hardest thing 
he’d ever been up against 
to feel he must shatter 
that little chap’s trust. 
He’d lie awake till way 
into the night tryin’ to 
figure out how he’d tell 
him. But he began-to 
ask so many questions 
about where his pappy 
was, an’ why didn’t he 
come, that finally Ben 
told him he’d been called 
on a long journey “into 
a far country.” That 
some day they’d be 
together again an’ then 
what a happy time 
they’d have! 

Of course, we knew 
we should write to Jim’s 
folks, but when they 
found his coat the letters 
was so water soaked you 
couldn’t make out names 
nor addresses. Maybe 
you'll say we’d ought to have advertised, but I guess the truth 
was, we was all so attached to little Davy by this time none of 
us could bear to think of his leaving. So he stayed on, Missus 
Spriggs an’ me lookin’ after him day times an’ Ben nights. 

_He did want “shoh nuff kin folks” so bad that it wasn’t long 
till every old lady on the “Farm” was Aunty Sue or Aunt 
Polly, an’ so on, to him. Ben told him he’d be Daddy Ben, 
an’ us old codgers was uncles. Why even poor half-witted Viney 
that did the scrubbin’ an’ rough work, he’d visit with by the 
hour. “Sis Viney,” he called her, and he could always bring a 
smile to her poor, vacant, black face. 

Well, sir, Missus Spriggs said he’d changed the “Farm” from 
a hornets’ nest to a turtledove’s, and nothin’ was too good for 
him. Before he came, Aunt Polly Polhamus an’ Aunty Sue 
Jones spent most of their time scrappin’ aboutt the respective 
merits of their dead-and-gone husbands. Soon Davy worked 
his way into the heart of each, and bein’ busy an’ lovin’ the same 
little bright head, just nachelly made ’em quit their fussin’, 
ae scheme together to get yarn and thread to make him this or 
that. 

Now I don’t mean to give you the impression that Davy was a 
little tin saint and never did anything naughty. He had his 
little spells of temper an’ stubbornness just like any other human 
kiddy, but most of them was April showers an’ the sun would 
shine all the brighter after them. 

He took a sight o’ comfort with the posies, so the old ladies 
raised a lot more than usual after he came. He’d keep our 
rooms bright with tame an’ wild flowers from the first daisies 
an’ crocuses to the last of the asters and goldenrod. Many’s 
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“Oh I do want awful much to belong’? 
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the time I’ve seen him sit and talk to them just like they was 
humans—mostly about his pappy an’ mammy. He had grad- 
ually come to know that they was together in that “far coun- 
try,’ an’ he said the flowers were messages they sent him. 

Missus Spriggs always took him to Sunday School an’ that 
was about all he ever saw of other children. One Sunday he 
heard one boy whisper to another, with the thoughtless crucityel 
children, ‘“That’s the little ‘poor’ boy.” But he sat very 
straight an’ pouted out his chest and insisted, ‘“No I aren’t; 
I’m at ” So that arrow broke on his innocence without doing 
any harm. After that they always called him, “the little fat 

boy.”’ Ben an’ I was dreadin’ to have him start to school as 
he'd surely have to next fall, for he’¢ be six then. We knew the 
taunts he would hear there would break his sensitive little heart, 
but what could we do about it? 

Along in May one day he was “helping”’ Ben with the plant- 
ing when a meadowlark flew to a near-by post and poured out 
his liquid notes that always make me think of spring blossoms, 
sunshine, an’ clear running water. “Do you-all — what he’s 
a sayin?” he asked. “He says, ‘Davy, mind your mither; Dav 
mind your mither” Then his eyes grew wistful an’ he asked, 
“But how can I, when she’s in ‘the far country’ an’ I don’t know 
what she wants me to do? Will I ever have nother, honest-to 

oodness, sure nuff mother, Daddy Ben?” He clasped his little 
Srown hands. “O, I do want awful much to belong.” 

Been took him up in his arms an’ smoothed his hair an’ loved 
him in his big awkward way, an’ there were tears in his eyes. 

“Maybe, Davy boy, maybe. You never know what might 
happen. Now what kind of a looking mama shall we hunt for? 
Don’t you think a little wisp of a thing with shiny, golden hair 
that curls, and big blue eyes, would about suit us?’ 

“Yes, O yes. She’d be fine. Le’s begin lookin’ for her right 
tomorrow when we go up town for the seed potatoes,” and with 
the hopefulness of childhood he began to smile and plan. 

“Don’t get in too big a rushson. Remember I’m a clumsy old 
man nearly forty, and the girls never seemed to take to me. I 
was always sort of bashful and couldn’t make any fine speeches 
like the lovers in books, so I never had what you’d call a steady 
girl; but we'll see, we'll see!”’ he encouraged Davy, whose spirits 
were beginning to droop. ; 

That night after Ben had heard his prayers an’ tucked him 
in all nice only to have him kick out an’ sprawl all over the 
covers as soon as he was asleep, the big, gentle fellow told me all 
about it. 

“I’d adopt him,”’ he said, “but some one who could give him 
the best of advantages is sure to see him and want him for their 
own. I mustn’t stand in his way. Besides, he’d be staying here 
at the “Farm” anyway, so that wouldn’t help the situation.” 
We was a-studyin’ about it all evening but I couldn’t suggest 
anything to mend matters. 

Well, as I started to tell you first off, my room is right under 
Ben’s. I always hook my old Sally-cane over the foot of my 
bedstead where she’ll be hendy when I get up. Bein’ worried 
before I went to bed, I meby thrashed round some in my sleep. 
Anyway old Sally went down kerslam, but never woke me up. 

Now you wouldn’t say that such a little thing could have 
any importance at all, would you? Well it just did. It changed 
four lonesome, empty lives to full, happy ones, I’m thinkin! 

You see Ben was dreamin’ when it Benn F an’ it brought 
him up wide awake with a start. An’ his dream stood out vivid 
like dreams do under such circumstances. It seemed like he’d 
caught a beautiful fairy just a bornin’, and he watched it raise 
and lower its a tery oe wings as if it were gettin’ ready to 
take flight. But the longer he watched it, the more he desired 
to take it captive. 

This was his dream. The big comfortable dinin’ room at Miss 
Eleanor’s with a glowing fire m the big fireplace, gleamin’ on 
the white linen and the silver and china of a table loaded with 
good things. An’ who do you think was a sittin’ at that festive 
board? Miss Eleanor, with her hair all soft an’ curly ’stead of 
straight an’ plain like she usually wore it, and a fluffy white 
dress in place of the plain, dark ones we usually saw her in; a 
little chap that looked just like our Davy, only more dressed up; 
Ben, himself, lookin’ proud as a king; an’ a white-haired old man 
that Davy was a callin’ “grandaddy.” 

Ben was surprised that it all seemed so natural—jest like 
he’d planned on it for years. It seemed more like a vision than 
a dream, for he realized that he had been lovin’ Miss Eleanor 
for a long time. But somehow she’d always seemed so far above 
him in worldly goods, that it had never entered his honest mind 
to aspire to her hand. 

Now he began to reckon up how much he had in the bank. 
He’d been puttin’ a good share of his wages in along with the 
$600 left from the wreck of his farming venture and hadn’t used 
much more than the interest. He worked the first two years for 
Miss Eleanor at $25 a month, then she raised him to $30. He 
sat straight up in bed when he realized that he had over $2,500 
in that bank. An’ here he’d been thinkin’ that it wasn’t enough 
yet to go into anything for himself again. He sure did need a 
wife to manage for him. 

He needn’t feel backward about proposin’ to the woman he 
loved. He was in shape so he could feed sheep another winter, 
an’ all the feeders around had been makin’ moriey hand over 
fist for a long time. O’ course this was all supposin’ Miss 


Eleanor would have him, He didn’t sleep any more that night 
an’ before he got up he’d made up his mind he’d push his case 
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for all it was worth for Davy’s sake as well as his own. He was 
up an’ away — before Davy awoke in the mornin’. He 
covered him gently, kissed his , Smiling lips, and went 
away whistling to keep 7 his courage. For by daylight, it 
didn’t seem at all ible Miss Eleanor would even look at him. 
He didn’t think she had much use for men, anyway. She had 
alla woman could want, so why should she? 

He did the usual morning chores and went in, trying to look 
as if the world hadn’t turned completely over since yesterday. 

She was standin’ at the stove bakin’ hot cakes when he came 
from washing. She gave him her accustomed cheery “good 
morning.” He felt as tho he couldn’t eat his breakfast till this 
matter was settled between them. He stood by the range, a 
red tide mounting to his dark hair. 

“Miss Eleanor, do you think—could you—do you suppose 
you ever could—” he stammered. 

She dropped her pancake turner and laughed at him, but not 
with scorn. The next either of them knew she was in his arms 
and being held so close he could just make out that she was say- 
ing, “Yes, you dear bashful man, I do and I could and maybe I 
have for a long time. Did you really wake up at last?” 

Well sir, that breakfast was a revelation of what a breakfast 
can be. How they laughed and planned you know right well 
for you’ve been there. 1 never was. 

_ And Davy,” Eleanor was saying, “‘of course we must have 
avy.” 

“I knew you would think so,” Ben responded eagerly, “for I 
seep you love him and I couldn’t be perfectly happy without 

im.” 

“While we are planning a made-to-order family, Davy will 
need a grandpa. Do you think we could coax that nice old Mr. 
Slocum to come and live with us? He could have father’s room 
downstairs on account of his lameness. I’ve always thot it a 
shame that his nieces and nephews let him go to the “Farm’’ 
after he had done so much for them. One had a mother-in-law 
coming to live with her and wouldn’t have room for him any 
more. Another’s wife was so nervous she couldn’t bear to have 
any one so afflicted around; they all nad excuses. We could 
take him to Steamboat Springs and I’m sure the baths would 
help him. 

“Ben told her he thot they could manage it. Then he must 
kiss her again to be sure she wasn’t just a dream. ‘But don’t 
you dare to pinch me for I don’t want to wake up,”’ he added. 
All in all, I’m afraid he didn’t do as much work as a conscientious 
farm hand should do in a busy season. But he did get in part 
of a morning’s work. 

When he came in at noon, she met him at the door. Her hair 
was loose and wavy an’ done in a becoming, soft knot at her 
see She had on a dress that was pink and ruffly an’ altogether 
ovely. 

Ben stopped stock still to take in the full effect. “I always 
knew my sweetheart was a fine looking woman,” he declared, 
“but I never knew before that she was so beautiful. Why don’t 
you wear your hair so pretty, and dress that way all the time 
dearest?” 

“Before you came here, I didn’t care about attracting atten- 
tion for I’d never been around a man I could care for. I was a 
business woman, so I dressed in a way that was most con- 
venient and took the least time and thot. Afterwards, I wished 
I had given my looks more attention, but I knew if I began 
fussing up then all the neighbors would say, “Old maid Thomp- 
son has set out to catch a beau.”’ I wouldn’t have minded that 
so much, but I didn’t want you to think I was trying to attract 
your notice, even if it were the truth. 

“Many an afternoon I’ve arranged my hair as pretty as I 
could and put on this dress—I made it for your approval this 
spring—but before you came in to supper, I'd get in a panic and 
change again. Then I’d do my hair plain or put on a cap to 
cover it. 

“You couldn’t know how often I’ve watched you and Davy 
going up and down the field together, and wondered what you 
were talking about. How I’ve envied both of you! And now 
none of us need be hungry for companionship and love any 
more, need we, dear?” 

“And I thot you had everything your heart could wish for,” 
he marveled. 

For one who didn’t know the first principle of love making in 
the morning, he had made great progress by noon. His kisses 
left her cheeks pink and her eyes starry. 

How he laughed to himself as he thot of the tiny blond lady 
of his dreams and Davy’s. Eleanor was tall, well proportioned, 
and a decided brunette. 

Wouldn’t the neighbors have thot it a queer proceeding for 
business-like Miss Eleanor if they could have seen the loitering 
and the waving of good-byes that marked Ben’s departure for 
the field that afternoon? 

Meanwhile poor Davy wasn’t having the best of times. In 
the first place, the cat caught one of his pigeons and it was 
— hard not to cry about that. He was just starting to go 

arefooted that week and the next thing he dia was to stub his 
poor little big toe. 

“An’ nothin’ in sight to stub it on,” he told me. It was 
bleeding and he went to Aunt Polly so she could do it up. 

“An’ what do you-all reckon, Uncle Andy, she said? ‘Why 
you poor bab , an’ I hadn’t cried a drop. Now what do you 
think of that?” he exclaimed in disgust. (Continued on page 142 
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WINTER UNDERWEAR fur MEN and BOYS 
DRAWERS 


UNION SUITS ‘ SHIRTS 
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Ni ppy North Winds! 


Stave them off with 10-rib warmth 


YS are shorter. Fields look bleak and 

bare. You move up closer to the stove 
of an evening. You button up in the morning 
because of nippy north winds. 


You will do well to renew your underwear 
supply for the winter with some warm 10-rib 
Knitting Mayo Underwear. 


10-ribs to the inch instead of the usual eight 
make Mayo the warmest medium-priced under- 
wear you can buy. It is only natural that a 
closer knit garment should be warmer and give 
longer wear. 


But more, this 10-rib knitting gives you that 
elastic yet close fit which allows perfect freedom 
of motion. And Mayo 10-rib garments stay 
elastic and soft long after the washtub has tried 
its best to “take it out of them.” 


The next time you’re in town get your dealer 
to show you Mayo Underwear. We feel con- 
fident you’ll take it home with you. 


You will be sure to get real warmth and wear 
if you get this 10-rib Mayo Underwear from 
your dealer. Be sure to look for our diamond- 
shaped trade-mark—in the neckband of every 
genuine Mayo garment. 





THE MAYO MILLS 


MAYODAN, N. C, MT. AIRY, N.C, 


Sales Office: 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Every Day a Day of Thanks 


N a certain busy corner of a city street, hundreds of posle 
the trong ith the daily a 
wi y papers 
san he a by bell ofr wat Foe 
run of in abuity to 
make fri The secret lies in the fact that rgets his own par- 
ticular trial, forgets to complain and be sullen. ym ors apcoed ome 
i i th turn up, and very often he 
or theater day, SS gy apap ene, bypaleed gern 
om Net pal this To a customer's query as to 
did not grow oper of the the exowd aot | his business, he la 
red eM mee Dad yee 9 a I'm a eee . 
peo to wa who 
pele and be ome god tothe work. Uke to wate L alwave think 
Tacs oneal & chet cal Aap (on aon ee tar VO 
rather be crippled my way than theirs.” 
“With you ev ne So a es Cae ae isn’t it?” ad- 
miringly remarked the customer. 
“Sure,” answered the at, as he counted out the change, “what's 
the use of saving it all u Thanksgiving day? 

The passerb Eek cekeedan Sie oaer tention he crippled business 
man on the corner had unconsciously given him a thot worth treasuring. 
— day a day of thanks—why not? If it is a good thing to — 

aay Sey.’ of the + amd to gratitude, why not a few minutes every ? 
Thankogiving da with its prawns Vom | beautiful purpose is not to 4 
demeaned, b My By pepe ayy ny oe op 
which one Be give thanks, when it could so much more appropriately 
be a climax to a whole year of grati { 

Sometimes Dame Fortune seems to have treated her children un- 
justly. but that i . because they have neglected to invoice their assets 

ts, or if they have taken stock: perhaps they have under- 
= some very valuable possessions. How many people whole and 
sound in body, remember to be thankful for health, the greatest blese- 
ing with which individuals may be endowed. 

Not long ago a young man came to a rural community to work. 
He had not a near relative living. Father, mother, brothers and sister 
had contracted influenza and had died. “Sometimes, it’s terribly lone- 
some,” he confessed, with a brave smile, “‘and a fellow rather needs a 
mother and all the rest, but people here have been mighty kind. I’m 
lucky to have landed among friends.’ 4 

What a lesson to those fortunate ones who have them all, a loving 
mother, a faithful dad and brothers and sisters; the equipment of a 
perfect home. But how often in serene possession they forget to be 
thankful. Suppose they wait until Thanksgiving day to be appreciative 
—then it may be too late. 

Few things are more worth while than health and home, but there 
are myriads of other things worth a lad about. In fact, there 
are as many as there are days in the peaage more. It takes no 
time from siness—just to be , nor does it words, neces- 
sarily, for thankfulness is a condition of the mind, called by some, con- 
tentment. They need not be enumerated, these innumerabl¢ reasons, 
but everyone has some of them if he will call them to mind 

Wien the coy <f aij themitel cage costes essen’, -.. 
summing up of all the things that have been worth while being grateful 
for during the year. Then it will serve its intended use, as a fitting 
climax of thankful days. 

Besse Bartley. 
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NOVEMBER HOUSEHOLD TASKS 

About the first of November the north 
winds will blow and real winter days be 
upon us. There are numerous duties about 
the house which will need a little attention 
and care in preparation for this change in 
season. 

First of all see that furnaces and stoves 
are thoroly cleaned and ready for use on 
— short notice. Are the checks, drafts 

grates in good working order, ‘and do 
you clearly understand manipulating 





them? It is a much easier matter to 


e 


riment with them bbefese the ies 


is filled and fires lighted. 


or steam heaters, 
moisture evaporation. 


If you are using hot air, hot water 
some form of 
hallow pans of 


water near radiators and buckets of water 
in hot air chambers, will serve where no 
ene is made for evaporation in the 


eating system. An atm 


here that lacks 


moisture irritates the membranes of throat 
and nose, and causes chafing of the skin 
by drying up the oil and water it contains. 





After the fires are started, take special 
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Mellinss 
Food § 
Mellin’s Food, : 

prepared with milk, : 


is rich in all the 
tissue forming ele- 
ments that the 
baby’s rapidly grow- 
ing body demands. 


Write for a Free Trial Boule 
of Mellin's Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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with the of trying it out 
wise $1.00, If you aoe keepit at theend 

us $4.00 per month for twelve (12) months and 
= OARION is your peoperty your.property. Total price $49.00 f. o. b. 


Send one dolias with your name and shipping address to 
Marion Pho Co. 
Station A-20 Ohio 











pains to see that the house is well aired 
every day. This not only means heal 

but economy as well, for fresh air is more 
quickly and easily heated than stale air. 

If the house is equipped with storm 
windows, unpack and place them. 

Ona sunshiny day unpack and air 
winter flannels, furs, overcoats, and other 
heavy weight wearing apparel. 

The winter bedding should be put thru 
the same process, and placed in the dif- 
ferent rooms, where it is convenient to 
find it when the temperature changes. 

All of these duties will have to be 
looked after as the season progresses, but 
having them properly cared for a little in 
advance may prevent sickness. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

There can be no modern home with its 
hot and cold water supply, bath and toilet, 
facilities without a sanitary disposal of 
the sewage. ‘The homemade septic tank 

as been described in these columns. 

Since material has gone so high and 
labor is so scarce it may be gratifying to 
some to know that they can buy complete 
septic tank outfits for sewage disposal 
ready-made and at a price quite in keeping 
with the same quality of homemade outfit. 

A complete outfit large enough for 
a family of from six to a dozen persons can 
be bought for around a hundred dollars, 
plus extra for the draimage tile leadin 
away from the septic tank, depending o 
course on the distance, depth, etc. ‘Two 
hundred dollars for a sewage system that 
is safe might not stand in the way very 
long if one wants a modern home. 

f course the sewage outfit is only part 
of the system und part of the cost. But 
if one cannot install the bath and toilets 
and sewage system the same year, put in 
the sewage system first and have the ad- 
vantage of at least water piped to the 
kitchen sink. 

A great deal of inconvenience is caused 
by outdoor water supply and outdoor 
toilets. After once enjoying these indoor 
conveniences one can hardly live without 
them. It is well to install at least two 
toilets in the house if possible—one on 
first and one on second floor. If the family 
is not | one bathroom may do. By 
all means have hot and cold water piped 
all over the house. 

- aa 2, iw Ny 
THANKSGIVING DAY 

Our Pilgrim fathers in this land, 

A patient, brave, God-fearing band, 

When harvests smiled wisely believed 

They should give thanks for gifts received, 


The cold November skies of gray, 
Cannot make us forget the day 

That seems indeed just set aside 

For a fairy in pumpkin coach to ride. 





From shore to shore in our fair land 
With the flag of Freedom in her hand. 
Faith, hope and gratitude we feel, 

As in deep reverence we kneel! 


Rich fields of pumpkin, hay and corn, 
Our fertile meadows now adorn. 
Sunshine and plenty everywhere 

Are promises of God’s good care. 


A happy, loving work this year 

Is putting in sad hearts some cheer, 
T’o help them see that in God’s plan 
There 1s no hopelessness for manf 


Colors of purple, blue and gold. 
November days in light enfold; 

Wild birds hasten their winter’s flight, 
Stars stud the heavens of azure night. 


We know the buds come in the spring— 
We know that God is pontiac he ut 





Home and kindred we're thankful for— 
For love of friends and the end of war— 


For and plenty every fall, 
And the God of love or each and all! 
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Add Raisins and You 


Add aChef’s Touch 


To the Plainest of Plain Foods 


HE raisin flavor works 

a charm that makes plain 
foods epicurean. It brings 
“fuxury dishes” to your 
table at only a trifle more 
than plain foods cost. 


Boiled rice is a different 
food with a few raisins 
added. Sois oatmeal. So 
are prunes when raisins are 
stewed with them. 


And there are scores of 
low cost desserts to which 


raisins lend a chef’s touch. 
You are missing good things 
and achance to save when 
you don’t use raisins freely. 


You miss a fine nutri- 
tion also, for raisins furnish 
1560 units of energizing 
nutriment per pound. More 
energy than an equal weight 
of eggs, milk, meat or fish. 

So while raisins make 
foods taste better they 
also make them better 
foods. 


Try This “Oatmeal Betty” 


2 cups cooked oatmeal 
4 apples cut up small 


raisin sauce, will serve 


1% cup SUN-MAID RAISINS 
cup sugar 


Serve hot or cold with 


‘6 tsp. cinnamon 
Mix and putin mold. Bake one-half hour. 
i ‘his wi five people, And it will tell you 


ing of the possibilities of raisins. 


SUN-MAID 
RAISINS 


Use SUN-MAID Raisins alwa 
meaty, juicy and thin-skinned. 


for home cooking. Plump, tender; 
Made from California's finest table 


gzapes, yet they cost no more than common kinds, 


Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds removed) ; Sun-Maid Seedless 
(grown without seeds) ; Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem), All dealers, 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO, 
Membership 10,000 Growers 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


California Associated Raisin Co., 
Dept. 4, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me, without charge, copy 
of ‘‘Sun-Maid Recipes.” 


TTT 


SOCEM tia 


Sen@ coupon for 
free book, “Sun- 
Maid Recipes,’’ 
describing scores 
of ways to serve. 
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CAN MOTHERHOOD BE TAUGHT 


By JANE ENGLISH 


that Motherhood is a divine instinct; that such are the 

intuitive forces which guide its development that Topsy’s 
system of “growin’ up” is made to resemble a college course in 
comparison. 

Present day home economics instructors hold a different 
opinion. They are thinking that however divine the calling 
of Motherhood may be, its divinity depends somewhat upon 
its results and there is no reason why intelligent treatment 
should not play a reasonably important role in the shaping of 
the ends. 

You will find on these pages the pictures of four babies. 

They are the latest additions to that course known and dis- 
cussed, generally, as “the higher education of woman.” Techni- 
cally they are known as the “laboratory babies” of the home 
economics division of the University of Minnesota and they 
are an interesting quartette; first, as the forerunners of a new 
course in college (a course, however, as old in practice 
as it is new in theory) and, second, as “before and 
after” illustrations of what love and careful at- 
tention will do for forlorn kiddies. 

Earl was one of the first of the laboratory 
babies and served only one term. He entered 
with every trace of an exceptionally delicate 
heritage evident. He weighed nineteen 
pounds. At the close 
of his term he 
weighed twenty-two 
and one-half pounds 
and, as his picture 
reveals, is much like 
a normal baby in ap- 
pearance. Russell, at 
thirteen months, in 
April, 1919, is shown 
in the first picture, 
in his flour sacking 
dress. Russell, in 
December 1919, is 
shown in the second. 
The two pictures tell 
the story, of what 
devotion and _ intel- 
ligent care will do for 
baby. 

Patricia Lily Ann 
Flannagan has the 
honor of being the 
first girl to serve as a 
laboratory baby. She 
is Earl’s successor. 
The first picture 
shows Patricia in the 
flour-sacking dress of 
the institution 
where she was 
entered as a “board- 
er.” It was taken on 
October 4, 1919, the 
day of her arrival at 
the home manage- 
ment house, at 
which time she was 
: after.) 

eighteen months old Patricia (B-2 before, B-2 
and weighed seven- after.) 
teen pounds, which 
wasefour pounds 
underweight according to better baby science. 

The second picture shows “‘Patsy”’ less than 
three months later. She had just closed her 
first period under the care of the home econom- 
ies students, December 15, 1919. ‘The little 
miss is wearing a dainty, hand-embroidered 
dress, is weighing twenty pounds and there is no need to men- 
tion the difference in expression which love and attention 
has brought to Patsy. 

Who is the big-eyed, sober-faced boy in picture A-1? It is 
Baby John, on January 1, 1920, weighing nineteen and one- 
half pounds at the age of twenty-one months. And who is this 
merry-faced tease who can’t keep still long enough to have 
his picture taken, in picture A-2? The same Baby John on 
May 1, 1920, weighing twenty-three pounds. Note how the 
stare in the eyes of picture number one has changed to the 
twinkle in picture number two. John is a promising youngster 
with a temperament as full of fire and active enthusiasm as his 
bright red hair. 

As a part of the work of the home economics division the 
University of Minnesota has two home management houses, 
located near the agricultural campus (of which department the 
division is a part.) The houses are home laboratories where the 
theories of the classroom are put into practice by the students 
of the junior and senior groups. The houses were established 


Ci Motherhood be taught? Most folks say it cannot— 








Baby John (A-1 before A-2 



















six or seven years ago and al were of goodly fame in 
educational annals of the country when the question arose as to 
their incompleteness because of the absence of a baby. 

Those in authority came to the conclusion that good reason- 
ing was back of the question. No young woman, however 
efficient as a student or outstanding as the holder of a degree, 
really had completed her housekeeping course until she had 
learned to meet the emergencies of homemaking—to keep 
things running smoothly while she tended the baby, answered 
the telephone and the door bells and pestered the other 
multitudinous duties which fall to womankind. 

As an experiment two babies were taken—one for each of 
the two home management houses—just one year ago last 
April. It was much of an innovation and met with a fifty-fifty 
amount of approval and disapproval. 

“Poor babies!” exclaimed many wiseacres. “Poor girls!’’ re- 
marked others. “But we want the babies,” replied the girls 

themselves—or most of them, when Miss Mildred Weigley, 
= of the home economics division “put it up” to 
them. 

It was decided that babies under two years of age 
and over six months should be secured. This 

was the period of artificial feeding, of special 
attentions which require much study and of 
the foundation of baby’s discipline. A child 
from a well-regulated 
household and family 
could not be “bor- 
rowed.” No outside 
influence must be in- 
troduced in either the 
care-taking or con- 
trol. The baby must 
remain with the 
young women in 
charge of the house 
and be under their 
direct care, otherwise 
the course, as a 
course, was of little 
use. 
Permission was 
nted to secure the 
bies from a chil- 
dren’s home, where 
they were entered as 
“boarders.” 

It was the hope of 
those in authority to 
‘secure a boy and a 
girl but no girl was 
available. Earl, aged 
twenty-one months 
and Russell, aged 
thirteen months, 
were taken and duly 
installed as the first 
babies to become la- 
boratory units in a 
large university’s 
course. At the same 
time > area the 

; ~ entry of Motherhooa 
anes ¢ oS bate, OF as a recognized vo- 
Earl (D-1 after.) cation. 

Now comes the 
story of “‘before.’’ 

The babies were in the flour sacking dresses. 

Earl weighed nineteen pounds and Russell 

weighed sixteen pounds. Earl, when taken 

to the university medical clinic, was found 

to be slightly rickety. Russell, according to 

the child specialist, had one of the most pro- 
nounced eases of rickets on record. Russell could not creep as 
yet. Neither child knew the meaning of play in any form and 
neither smiled. For some weeks after Russell was taken into 
the home management house he sat silent, sad-eyed, unsmiling 
and unmoving, apparently without understanding of or re- 
sponse to the attentions the young women students heaped 
upon him. At that time Miss Elizabeth Vermilye, now Mrs. 
John Robinson of New York, was the resident instructor in 
charge of the house wherein Farl was installed and Miss Mar- 
garet Mumford of that in which Russell found a home. 

The immediate need of both boys was clothes, which the 
young women provided, and both demanded special attention 
in nutrition. Into this subject the student residents of the two 
houses delved. This was science. They added much mothering 
and leving care—which was plain human. 

Now for the “after” story. 

Fifteen weeks after their inauguration as taooratory babies 
the spring term ended and the boys were taken before the 
august medical clinic for examination. (Continued on page 140 
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Where Plaster Falls Down 
Beaver Board Makes Good 


Where wall paper gets cracked and dis- 
colored, where plaster falls down, Beaver 
Board invariably makes good. It com- 
pletely covers up the unsightly walls 
and ceilings and provides a surface for 
decoration that will last as long as the 
building. You'll never need to replace 
Beaver Board. 


For a remodeling job Beaver Board is 
nailed directly over the old walls and 
ceilings. It comes in large flawless 
panels which cover large spaces and 
produces an attractive panelled effect 
in every type of room. When painted 


and decorated it can be repeatedly 
washed with soap and water and is as 
permanent as your woodwork and hard- 
wood floors. 


Being made of the fibres of the white 
spruce, it is in fact a true lumber 
product. The patent Sealtite sizing 
process provides a perfect surface’ for 
decoration. 

‘Ask about Beavertone, a velvety 
paint for Beaver Board. Our new book, 
“Beaver Board and Its Uses,” will be 
sent upon request. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Administration Ofices, Buffalo, N. ¥.; Thorold, Ont., Canada; London, Iing. 


District Sales Offices at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Atlanta, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
, Minneapolis, St. Louis, ‘Kansas City, Dallas, Denver and San Francisco. 


Distributors and dealers everywhere 


BEAVER 


FOR. BETTER. WALLS & CEILINGS 
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ARTEMIS 


PLAYER- PIANO 


Good music has an appeal that touches 
the heart of young and old alike. The 
lifelike expression and beautiful tone 
of the wonderful ARTEMIS make such 
musicatreatindeed. It is always ready 
to entertain you with dances,songs, operas 
and favorite melodies. The ARTEMIS 


can be used as a Playeror played by hand, 
Artemis Universal Prices 


Popular Idol Model 
Music Lover Model 


Some reliable gene men merchant near you 
represents the Artemis Line, Ask his 
name and address and ¢ our beautiful 
Artemis Catalog No, 31 Free 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
(Division of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co.) 
Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 
15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 
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Learn to Play 
or Don’t Pay 


New Easy Way | Through our amazingly sim- 


ple home study method you 
can quickly learn to play any instrument. ake 
lessons on trial—don't pay a single penny unless 
com gy 4 Satisfied. Learn Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Banjo, Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, "Cello, Ukelele, Saxo- 
phone: Piccolo, Clarinet, Flute, Trombone, Guitar or 

pnging, all by note. Eve ry step simple as A. B. C. 
You wiil be astounded at your own rapid progress. 


250,000 SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 


have quickly learned to play and sing by this wonder- 
ful system. Your age makes no difference—whether 
7 or 70. Lessons prepared by world-famous musicians, 
No superfluous technique—no dry or boresome theory. 
Study is actually fase inating. De Be populast Y og tine 
moments at home are all that . Costs but 
few — leason.— nothing if we "00 not teach you how 
to Dp 

ur ‘free book explains our remarkable new method 
in detail. Tells of our Students’ success. Send for it 
coda, Special introductory offer if you answer at once. 
Mall fetter or postcard NOW! Jnstruments suppited 
when needed, cash or credit. 

| of Mus New Yerk Ci 


VS. Schoo! of Musics 01! Brunswick Bidg., New Yerk City 
AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


New Kerosene (Coal-Oil) Burner 
Makes om stove a gas stove. Burns just like gas. 
Cheapest fuel known. Wonderful labor saver. Safe. 


Free Sample 













carry—no ashes toempty. 
The high price of coal 
here. Agents Pee 





indling to coal to 
Everybody delig ted with it. 
this eryw 


















Hee diferent, prinet pump com 

air to any pow eeired Poe ryt t. 
Penetrates $2. K- “inch sehedeeet $5. Write for folder. 
BENJAMIN CO., 609 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NATIONAL NEWS 
FOR WOMEN 


Many prominent women have expressed 
their opinions on the greatest public 
service that women can render with the 
ballot. Mrs. Florence Kelley, of the 
Consumers’ League, says: “Aim at an 
immediate improvement of congress. The 
naturalization statute making a woman’s 
citizenship depend upon that of her hus- 
band should be repealed. Pass the Shep- 
pard-Towner bill for the public protection 
of maternity and infancy. Take measures 
for the abolishment of war.’ 

Rheta Childe Dorr says: “I should 
like to see women tackle the problem of 
education so that within a generation or 
two mankind would be so efficient that 

verty would cease to exist. I should 
like women to go to work scie -ntifically to 
banish preventable diseases.” 

Ida Clyde Clark: “Vote for the men 
and measures that will make for a cleaner 
America—cleaner mentally, morally and 
physically.” 

World Fight Against Alcohol 

Late in September men and women 
came to Washington from Europe, Asia, 
South America, and Mexico to tell of the 
struggle that is being made all over the 
world against alcohol. The foreign dele- 
gates were eager to know how prohibition 
was working out in the United States, the 
only large country to have tried it. In 
almost all countries, however, there is 
an attempt to bring about a limitation of 
the drink evil and if prohibition works well 
in the United States, other countries will 
adopt it. 

In many countries there is a measure of 
rohibition due to local option; Norway 
for example. Holland, too, is endeavoring 
to get a law passed that will enable com- 
munities that want to be free from this 
menace to have a larger measure of legal 
protection. 
A delegate from Mexico told the con- 
gress that the new government in his 
country felt that the time was ripe for 
driving the liquor evil from its territory. 
This will be good news to those Americans 
who have young sons along the border 
where so much illicit traffic in liquor is 
carried on 

Health Program by Federation of 

Women’s Clu 
At a meeting of the national board of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
held here last month, the social and in- 
dustrial welfare of women and children 
and the means by which they may be 
advanced were thoroly discussed. Four- 
teen national health organizations will be 
invited to cooperate with the federation 
during the next two years in an elaborate 
health program. Th: at there may be help- 
ful coordination among all the agencies in 
the country, efforts will be made to work 
in harmony with those departments of the 
government which are concerned with 
health and general welfare of women and 
children. One of the gains of the last 
few years has been the willingness of 
private and governmental agencies to 
work together for the public good. Each 
has shown a tendency to welcome the help 
of the other and, as a result, a survey of 
what the country needs and how those 
needs can be met, is in the hands of many 
persons with useful machinery at their 
command. 
The clubs and other organizations are 
especially useful in finding out condi- 
tions in small towns. The government, 
thru its Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Department of Labor 
and other official departments, has re- 
sources for dealing with those conditions 
for the protection of health, the enlarging 
of educational facilities, and the deve op- 
ment of better living conditions. 
Health Instruction in the Schools 
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“A Shine in 
Every ry Drop’ 






KE EEP your stove clean and attrac- 
tive with Black Silk Stove Polish 
—the polish that pres the soft, lus- 
trous, silky finish, that lasts four times 
as long, and won "t rub or dust off. 
Ask your dealer for a can today. 


a Ste Stove Polish Works 
Sterling, Illinois 
Use a a4 Air-Drying Iron Enamel on 
grates, registers, stove-pipes. Prevents rusting. 
Use Black Silk Metal Fotteh for silver, nickel or 
brass. It has no equal for use on automobiles. 
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CAPSICUM 


PETROLEUM JELLY 











Better than a 
mustard plaster, 






Relieves colds 
in the chest or 
throat. 








CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 


24 State Street New York City 
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THE BEST YET INDOOR TOILET 
Does away with the discomforts, 
egnapenensens Sesspeds ers 


toilet. Can be installed by any- 
one in five minutes. No water, 


sewerage 
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Fifty-eight percent of the teachers of 


are guaranteed. They save you money 











the United States are trying to teach their 
pupils to care for their health, according 
to statistics prepared by the U. 8. Bureau 
of Education. 

Utah stands at the head of the list of 
states in weighing the children, eighty-one 
percent of the children in th: public 
schools being weighed according to plans 
suggested by the Board of Education and 
the Child Health Organization of America. 
Iowa is second and Minnesota third. Many 
teachers replied that they were too oc- 
cupied with the many subjects that had 
to be taught in country schools and others 
complained of lack of equipment. 


PROPER WAY TO CARVE TURKEY 
The turkey should 
be placed on its back 
upon the platter, 
with the neck to the 
carver’s right. A 
large, sharp carving 
knife and fork with 
stout, straight prongs 
are essential to 2a 
good job. First, the 
fork should be firmly fixed in the breast, 
one prong on each side of the breastbone 
and just forward of the end of it. The 
expert carver does not remove the fork 
until the carcass is ready to divide. The 
wing next the carver should be re- 
moved first. This is done by a gash of the 
knife thru the socket from the under side; 
next the wing on the other side likewise. 
The legs come next, passing the knife 
close to the body and, with an outward 
pressure on the bone, cutting thru the hip 
joint. By taking care to strike the socket 
exactly and cutting the cartilage, dis- 
jointing may be readily accomplished. 

When wings and legs have been dis- 
placed, cut the breast in thin slices, using 
the knife flat against the breast and cut- 
ting from the carver; then slip knife under 
wishbone, lift, press back ward,and remove. 

Now turn the bird slightly so that the 
shoulder blades may be cut from the 
under side of the carcass and from each 
side of the backbone, without removing 
the fork. Next cut directly thru the ribs 
up to the breastbone joint, separating the 
back of the carcass from the breast, first 
on one side and then the other. 

Remove the fork. Then sever the upper 
part of the back from the lower, and cut 
down the backbone, dividing the lower 
part in two pieces. Cut the second joint 
from the “drumstick.’”” The bird is now 
ready to serve. 

The novice would do well to practice on 
roasted chickens at family dinners, for 
tho these directions are explicit, the skill 
to execute them comes with practice.— 
Mrs.A. B.D. 


PACK IT CLEAN 

We do not hear a great deal about caring 
for the summer clothing during the 
winter months. Most of the care is put 
upon packing away the winter clothes and 
keeping them free from harm during the 
summer time, and that is as it should be 
because the pests which attack woolens 
are more common and destructive than 
those attacking cotton materials. 

There is one important point to remem- 
ber, however, when the light weight 
summer garments are laid aside and 
packed, and that is to be sure each 
garment is clean. Perspiration rots ma- 
terial very rapidly, especially that con- 
taining silken threads. Therefore, see 
that all wearing™pparel is either washed 
or dry cleaned before it is packed. It is 
not necessary that it be pressed or ironed, 
but it may be packed that way if there is 
ample room to keep it from mussing, or it 
may be freshly ironed when itis wanted. 

Sometimes in boxes of cotton materials 
wr will find the brown, hairy larvae of the 
Buffalo moth, which are frequent pests 
im some households. They do not seem to 
do to cotton materials, but they 
may be kept out by placing pulverized 
camphor gum in the boxes. 
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NONE SUCE 
MINCE MEAT 
—W 











“None Such is the Easiest” 


That’ s what a housewife said in answer to a question on work in- 
volved in pie-baking. Of course None Such Pies are the easiest forthe 
housewife. We make None Such Mince Meat with nine-tenths of the 
work of pie-making done before the packaze leaves our model kitchen 
just so they will be the easiest pies for her to bake. 

We collect and prepare a wide variety of the choicest ingredients 
that must be used if Mince Pie is to be real Mince Pie. Only the 
finishing touches remain for the housewife to add. 

Nearly all of the best bakers now bake None Such Mince Pies 
with the same Mince Meat that you can buy of your grocer. 


You add no sugar to None Such—the sugar is in it 


Thursday is None Such Mince Pie Day, 
and as such is observed nationally 
MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT, Ltd. -« . ° 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toronto, Canada 
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“Did the first frost catch you 









NS 


ter in getting farmhands 

to work for you than I 
could. In recent years I've beena 
sort of a farmhandand chore boy 
rolled into one. I was 
so busy milking cows, 
grinding feed and 
pumping water that | 
couldn't get through 
all my work in the 
field. 

“Notlong ago! be- 
gan to notice the good 
work done by anelec- 
tric farm plant be- 
longing to one of my 
neighbors. It gave all 
the light needed, but 
what | liked even bet- 
ter was that it was a powerful 
plant, built with the idea of do- 
ing a man’s work. 


"Mi ex in you havedone bet- 


~ 











An outfit that 
saves time and labor 


“The name of this powerful 
plant was Western Electric, and 
because I believed it would give 
me the help I needed, I installed 


The Western Electric Power 
and Light Outfit is a strong 
arm on any farm. 






eB. with some corn 


still out?” 


- 





a Western Electric on my farm. 
The story of what it did may in- 
terest you, if you need help too 
and if you believe an electric out- 
fit should supply power even 
more than light. 
“Western Elec- 
tric power milks 
the cows for me. 
There’s half an 
hour a day saved 
right there. It also 
pumps water tomy 
house and barn. 
Then I have a line 
shafting belted to 
the pulley on the 
engine, and belted 
to this shafting is 
a feed-mixer, fan- 
ning-mill and grindstone. I tell 
you, that engine can handle a lot 
of work. The powerful battery 
giv’-s all the light needed, and it 
runs my wife’s washing machine 


The portable 
motor makes 
churning easy 





and pumps the water. 


“So you see, Western Electric 


power is saving me a lot of time. 


When harvest came around, I was 


able to work about three hours 


Some good territory still available for live-wire representatives. 


Western Efsecfric 
Power & Light 


Makes the Battery last longer 





“Harvest is a time of worry and hard work 
to us farmers —and we don’t always get 
the crops in either. Time is short and help 
can’t be had. Anyway, that was my fix up 
till this year, when I put in a Western 
Electric Power and Light Outfit. Of course 
this outfit doesn’t do any field work. But 
the work it does do saved so much of my 
time that I was able to get all my corn in 


before the first frost.” 


Editor’s Note: 
Griesemerville, Berks County, Pa. 


Mr. Griesemer is a farmer near 


more in the field every day. 
That is why I got all my corn 
safely in.” 

The battery lasts longer! 

The reason the Western Electric bat- 
tery lasts so long is that it is charged 
without stress or strain. As it fills, the 
rate of flow mes less very gradually 
till the current stops by itself. This 
“tapering charge” means long life to 
the battery. 

For more information about the 
powerful Western Electric Outfit, send a 
postcard for booklet SU7. 
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REVOLUTIONIZE WASH DAY 


A Study of Equipment and Arrangement May Do It 


By GWEN WATTS 


OMETHING has to be done about this washing business,” 
S said little Mrs. Smith, housekeeper on a big North Dakota 
farm, as she sank down on the back doorstep and sur- 
veyed the lines of snowy clothes with mingled satisfaction and 


disgust. é ' 

“I’ve washed and ironed stacks of clothing for this family 
for five years now, once a week. Every week it has to be done 
over again and every week when Tuesday is over I feel as if I, 
myself, had been put over the stove with the 
white clothing, boiled, bleached and ironed 
out. I’ve at least the average amount of 
brains, I just won- 
der if I can’t 
make the work 
easier. 

She set to work 
to analyze her 
washing and iron- 
ing problems. 
Early Monday 
morning she had 
searched in every 
room for the soiled 
clothing, piled the 
pieces in the great 
clothes basket and 


CG 




















bet, Mrs. Smith, I can fix you up some little contrivances 
that’ I set you wondering why you never thot of them your- 
self.”” He vanished from the dinner table early and busied him- 
self in the toolhouse. Soon he came back with an “S” shaped 
“contraption’”’ as he called it. This he fastened to the bag of 
clothes pins so they could be slid along the line. “Now, Mrs. 
Smith, you see you don’t need to bend over every time you 
want a fresh handful of pins. And that ain’t all, either,” he 
continued, “I put a bigger platform on the old coaster 
— so you can wheel your basket anywhere you like 
under the clothes lines. You can get the clothes out without 
my over so far and you won’t have to lug the basket 

so far. 
These few things greatly simplified the washing prob- 
‘lem. Gathering and folding the clothes and ironing hon 
presented another. Mrs. Smith planned and then tried out 
various plans. Finally she hit upon the plan which seemed 
the best. During the hot, summer weather when there were 
80 many things to do she folded the dish towels, turkish towels, 
wash cloths, sheets, knitted underwear and linen kitchen 
towels as she took them off the line. She put them in the 
smaller clothes basket so they could be put away without further 
sorting. She invested in a stopper with very fine holes in the 
top, and found a bottle this would fit, filled it with water 
and sprinkled the starched clothes as she took them from the 
line. Then she could take them to the 





and earried it down 
stairs. Some day 
she fully expected 
to stumble and fall 
downstairs with her 
burden for she 
could not see over 
the top of the bas- 
ket. The Smith 
house was old and 
boasted no clothes 
chute. Then in the 
washroom the ma- 
chine and tubs were at 
the far side of the room 
and to reach them she 
walked many extra steps. 
Mahy times in the course 
of the washing she would 
retrace her steps into the 
kitchen and upstairs for 
some article of clothing 
she had missed. This es- 
pecial morning she had 
one upstairs ten times 
for missed clothing. Some 
of the things to be laun- 
dered that she had left 
upstairs were hung away 
in the recesses of the 
closets and she’d had to 
search sometime to locate 














house and store them away until she 
had time to iron. In this way she 
saved a great deal of the time she had 
previously spent in cramming the 
clothes into the basket and then later 
taking them out and 
sprinkling them. This 
last idea she knew could 
be carried out thru the 
winters too, since she 
dried her clothes in the 
basement laundry-room 
when the weather would 
not permit hanging them 
out of doors. 

Later planning 
brought to the Smith’s 
kitchen a new wall iron- 
ing board fastened to 
the wall with heavy 

orings at the base so 

at it could be pushed 
up against the wall when 
not in use. It was so 
placed that Mrs. Smith 
could take the clothes 
from the basket with her 
left hand and the irons 
from the stove with her 
right hand, thus remov- 
ing the necessity of tak- 
ing extra steps. 








them. 

“The first thing I’m 
going to do is to invest 
in some clothes hampers 
for each room,” Mrs. 
Smith promised herself as 
she nodded her head 
emphatically to express 
her determination. ‘Then 
each person in this family 


ing for Farmer's Bulletin 1 
washday. 


proved methods of laundering. 


: a 
must be sure to put their plies, methods of working, care of different materials, special cleaning, 
ing, drying, ironing, and the advantages of community launderies are 


soiled things in those 
hampers if they expect detail. 
them to be washed. I just 
believe I'll get some sort 
of a covered basket with 
two divisions for the 
kitchen. In one side I 
can put the colored aprons and the other will be a fine place 
for the table linen and dish towels when they are waiting for 
the wash. Then I won’t have to stow them away on the back 
shelf in the pantry.” 
_ When the family came in from the field they proved greatly 
interested in Mrs. Smith’s ideas. “Well,” drawled Mr. Smith, 
“if I was doing that washing I’d switch those tubs around so 
that they range from the machine the fartherest from the 
doorway to the last rinse water and the starch water closest 
to the door. That way you could save yourself a considerable 
amount of walking around.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed the hired man, “It beats all the way you 
women do work without ever insisting on new ways. if just 





SUGGESTIONS OFFERED BY UNCLE SAM 


The government has made a study of the problems of washday, which will be 
of help to not only Mrs. Smith and her neighborhood, but to all the other house- 
keepers in the nation, and offers the solution and helpful conclusions arrived at in 
the form of a new bulletin entitled “Home Laundering.” It may be obtained by 
writing the United States apartment of Agriculture, Washington, D 

. Don’t fail to get your copy, if you need help on 


The bulletin is filled with suggestions to reduce the labor of laundry day in the 
home by the use of up.to-date equipment, good supplies and by following the most 
he location of laundry rooms, opeeeent, su 


Few households could adopt all the conveniences and methods described, but 
every housekeeper, no matter how simple her equipment, can undoubted'y make 
her laundry work less burdensome by studying arrangement and a sugges- 
tions which the bulletin contains, as far as her circumstances and resources will permit. 


A little thot brought 
new labor-saying devices 
to the Smith household 
m connection with the 
washing and ironing. 
The old machine gave 
place to a new power 
operated machine. The 
washroom was re- 
modeled with a cement 
floor having a drain in 
one corner. ‘Two sta- 
tionery tubs were install- 
ed the proper distance 
from the floor so that it 
was no longer nece 
to bend over a low tu 
whenrinsing. After the 
clothes had been put thru the machine as many times as neces- 
sary, they were put in the first tub and the soapy water rinsed 
off. They were then transferred to the other tub by means 
of the wringer between the two tubs. Then the final rinsing 
in bluing water was given. 

Washing became a simple thing to be accomplished in a few 
hours with none of the old labor and strain. eighbors used 
Mrs. Smith for a model and soon her revolutionized wash 
day revolutionized laundry methods for many in the neigh- 
borhood. Women who thot they could not afford expensive 
equipment discovered that a few months saving of the.chicken 
and butter money resulted in a new machine. “Anyhow, it’s 
brains, not money, that makes the difference,” says Mrs. Smith. 


C., and ask- 


luing, stare! 
en up in 
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CAN MOTHERHOOD BE TAUGHT? 

Continued trom page 134 
Where were the rickets? Gone. Even 
Russell’s pronounced case had left of it no 
traces. And the babies? Smiling, rollick- 
ing, bright-eyed, cuddly youngsters who 
clung lovingly to each “mother” in turn. 
Earl had de »veloped such activity that he 
had kept his weight down but at that he 
boasted of twenty-two pounds and eight 
ounces. Russell weighed twenty pounds 
and four ounces. Both were found to be in 
normal condition and thriving. 

The home management houses are kept 
open for the benefit of the summer session 
students so it was not until August Ist 
that the babies were returned to the in- 
stitution from whence they had come, for 
the vacation period. 

On October Ist of last year Russe!] again 
became a university unit. Earl was be- 
yond age for reclaiming. Russell was re- 
turned to his duties weighing nineteen 
pounds and twelve ounces. LEarl’s suc- 
cessor was Patricia Lily Ann Flannagan, 
as Irish as her name and, latently, as 
—_ albeit there was a wistfulness in 
ver eyes that was foreign. Patricia at 
once became “Patsy.”’ She was eighteen 
months old and weighed seventeen pounds. 
“Patsy” soon responded to her new re- 
sponsibilities as a laboratory baby and 
her opportunities as an object of love. At 
that age she probably knew nothing of 
the Blarney stone of her family heath 
but she had all the “makings” and she 
soon won the hearts of all her new care- 
takers. 

Just before Christmas of last year 
Russell closed his second quarter as a part 
of the university curriculum, and Patsy 
her first. Miss Mumford continued in 
charge of Russell’s home; Miss Ruth 
Lindquist had succeeded to the post of 
the leemer Miss Vermilye, and was 
resident instructor for Patsy and her 
family. Russell, rosy-cheeked, chubby 
and laughing, weighed twenty-five pounds. 
A trifle more than eight months before 
he had been rickcty, sad-eyed and silent. 
At Christmas time, so splendid a specimen 
of babyhood was he, that he was adopted 
into the family of one of the young women 
students who had been a’ member of the 
fall group at the house and today he is 
the adored “‘baby”’ in a family of his own. 
Patsy at Christmas time had reached 
twenty pounds. 

When the university re-opened in 
January Russell’s place was taken by 
Baby John, twenty-one months old and 
weighing nineteen and one-half pounds. 
John, one of the most promising of the 
— has brilliant red hair, eyes 
that twinkle and threaten to wink at you 
in merriment, a smile that is all-embracing 
and a physical and mental activity that 
keep his care-takers on the jump. When 
he entered the home management house 
however, his eyes did not twinkle nor did 
he laugh at all times as he was doing a 
short time later. His eyes were big and 
wide-open as if trying to discover just what 
the world had in store for him and he was 
very sober about it all. On May Ist he 
weighed twenty-three pounds and he is 
the soul of animation and friendliness. 
Patsy who has stayed on thru the year 

weighed twenty-six pounds on May Ist. 
She began her scientific life four pounds 
underweight. Seven months later she had 
made up this deficiency and was more than 
a month ahead of the game, which means 
that Patsy had to do some dieting to keep 
from threatened obesity! 

What does this course accomplish? Well, 
every home economics student leaves the 
University of Minnesota having had prac- 
tical training in the care of a baby 
responsibility for its discipline; its an 
tific inodiog:, its place in the home. For 
the babies, ives them a touch of love 
which is every ry Baby” s rightful heritage and 

a “free and equal’”’ American chance for a 
mend physical start in life. Nor is that all, 
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The kind of crullers that a woman 
wants the neighbors to try, are 
these prize crullers made with 


Dr. Price’s 


**Cream’’ 


Made with Pure Phosphate 


The Economy Prices: 


12 oz. for 25c 
6 oz. for 15c 
4 oz. for 10c 
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training has done much of which we did 
not dream in the planning of the study,” 
says one of the resident instructors. ““Word 
comes from many of the mothers that it 
has strengthened the bond between them 
and their daughters because, thru their 
understanding of what ‘mother’ meant to 
their own babyhood and upbringing and 
what their babyhood meant, in return, to 
‘mother.’ ‘Did my mother do all this for 
me?’ is a frequent exclamation during the 
course and there is a reaction to this in 
their home life. We have been surprised, 
too, to discover how many girls must go 
into matrimony and future motherhood 
without any Level whatsoever of 
child life, for many of the girls in our 
student groups have attained their young 
womanhood without so much as having 
held a baby in their arms! 

The course, also, gives a girl confidence 
in child rearing. It takes away that first 
dreadful fright of which most untrained 
young mothers complain when first left 
alone with their offspring. The girls begin 
their period as baby manager fearful that 
baby will break with handling and 
nervously anxious over every normal 
change in the youngster. They soon learn 
that both fear and anxiety are quite un- 
necessary under average conditions. I 
believe it will improve home conditions 
in more ways than one. It will give the 
young student who becomes a mother 
some day, a better chance to get real en- 
joyment out of her own baby, for she 
begins his life with some understanding of 
him. He is not experiment but a reality.” 

As to the girls— 

“But I can’t go to the party," said one 
of them. “This is my week as baby mana- 
ger and I’ve got to do his laundry today.” 
There is nothing namby-pamby about the 
course. It includes everything from the 
interesting feeding of him to the unin- 
teresting mending and washing of his 
clothes! The laundrying of a baby’s 
clothes may not be a part of the accepted 
duties and sacrifices of a university senior 
but it certainly prepares her for the ac- 
cepted duties and sacrificesof the home- 
maker! 

“But don’t the babies mean a lot of 
extra work?” asks an innocent bystander. 

“Oh,” comes the sincere reply, “but 
hefore baby came we had just the drudgery 
¢ housekeeping. Now we have the joy 
of it.” 

Do many classrooms teach so funda- 
mental a family truth? 

And yet again, when Russell was 
adopted— 

“‘And we just had him where he was less 
care! Think of beginning all over again 
with another baby!” 

“Which,” reminded a visiting faculty 
mother, “is what most mothers do every 
few years, you know.” : 

To which the girl replied, smilingly: 

“I guess you’re right. That’s another 
lesson learned.” 

Can Motherhood be taught? Ask the 
students who have taken the course. 

Should it be taught? ee 

Look at the pictures of the babies in 


these pages. 


WORN BLANKET COMFORTERS 

If you need one or two more good 
comforters to spread your beds properly 
thru the blustry winter weather, or to keep 
in reserve for below zero nights, take two 
or three worn blankets and tack them to- 
gether. Holes may be patched with woolen 
material of about the same on or the 
good part of one may be pl over the 
worn part of the other. Then cover with 
cheesecloth, silkaline or cotton material of 
a good color and tack with bright yarn or 
thread at regular intervals or im a design, 
as you would the ordiz comforter. 
edges should be stitched, then bound or 
finished with blanket or buttonhole stitch, 
just as you desire. 

These worn blanket comforters make 
warm, serviceable bed covers and are 
easily washed and cared for.—D. 








Gee! I Like 
Bran Muffins 










OF course he does. So will you, if you make them with Pillsbury’s 

Health Bran. For best results, follow the special. recipe on 

re Pillsbury package. Your muffins will be light, tender and 
icious. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is not cooked, or ‘‘doctored” in any way. 
It is the outer coat of the wheat berry, thoroughly cleaned and 
sterilized. The large, coarse flakes are unusually effective as a 
laxative. As for their rich, nut-like flavor—well, just try these 
bran muffins! 


Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different in kind, but 
alike in quality. At your grocer’s, 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran _Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 








Do you keep dairy cows? If 20, you should know 
about Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration, the feed without a 
filler. Send for our free booklet, “RESULTS”. 











Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















HAT! Thanksgiving again?” is 

VW the cry which goes up annually 

from dozens of overworked house- 

wives, “another day of rest for everyone 
but mother.” Indeed, it appears so when 
one thinks of the hundreds of Thanks- 
giving feasts and contem- 
slates the fact that women’s 
~ prepare all of them. 
However, the actual work on as 
Thanksgiving day may be 







































when planning for a large 
number of guests, it is in 
much better t2ste and more 
conducive to good health to 
serve plenty of a few dishes 
than to have the table loaded with a great 
variety of food. Soup, if you care for it, 
fowl with stuffing, two vegetables besides 
potatoes, one or two relishes, salad, one 
dessert, and coffee for the adults make up a 
menu sufficient for any dinner. 
The chart shows in graphic 
form some of the different 
foods which may be included 
under each section of the 
dinner. 

After has been 


the 


menu 





Sou Pp 
Celery, Tomato, Asparagus or 
Clear Bouillon, Clam or 
Oyster Broth. 
Fowl j 
Goose, Duck, Turkey, Chicken or 
Game Birds, 
Vegetables 
Sweet or White Potatoes, 
Carrots, Peas, Corn, 
Onions, Beets, Green Beans, 
Asparagus, Squash. 
Relishes 
Catsup, Pickles, Relish, 
Cranberry Mold, Olives, Celery 
Salads 
Fruit, Gelatine, Vegetable. 
Desserts 
Pumpkin or Mince Pie, IoeCream, 
Sherbet, Fruit Cake, Steamed 
Suet Pudding, Doughnuts, 





GOOD THINGS FOR DIN 


Thanksgiving Day Methods of Preparation 


and the whole left in a kettle on the back of 
the stove. It will be ready for serving when 
you are ready, with no extra labor. 

If the dinner is to be served in the middle 
of the day, the fowl may be cleaned and 
stuffed the day before and placed in the 


cut in half by a little judicious <:. Boe 
planning ahead of time. CPE, 
In the first place, even i 





Cranberry Apple Pie 


baking pan, ready to go into theovenearly 
Thanksgiving morning. This will do away 
with any possibility of dinner being two 
hours late with the result that all the 
children become hungry and cross before 
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dressing should be made and kept cold. 
lettuce is to be , it may be wash 
and wrapped in a damp cloth. 

If pie is to serve as dessert, it may be 
made the day before. The use of com- 
mercial mincemeat, which is made under 
the best of sanitary condi- 
tions and is better flavored 
than much of the home- 
made variety, will do away 
with the labor of making 
mincemeat. Canned pump- 
kin may also be used to better 
advantage in making pies 
for a ‘bee group, than 
bothering to prepare pump- 
kin at home. 

Steamed pudding is really 
too heavy a dessert to serve 
after a big Thanksgiving dinner, but if 
certain members of the Family insist on 
it, it too may be made the day before and 
warmed at the last minute. Do not serve 
a rich butter and sugar sauce with it, but 
a delicate one made from fruit 
juice thickened. Large serv- 








ings of such a dessert are en- 
tirely out of place as half is 
usually left on the plate. 

Ice cream or a frozen dessert 
of some type is | em more 
appropriate an appetizing 
after a Thanksgiving dinner 
than anything else. The cold- 
ness and flavor form a refresh- 
ing contrast to the other 
courses. It takes only a few 
moments to mix the ingredi- 
ents for a frozen dessert and 
it may then be turned over to 
the men and boys for freezing. 
They will appreciate their din- 
ner more if they have a part 
in the preparing of it. Large 
slices of chocolate cake with 
thick icing are not appropriate 
to serve with ice cream after 
such a dinner. Choose instead 
angel or sunshine cake or crisp 
wafers. 

If there are young daughters 





Gelatine and Whfipped Cream, 
Fruit Pudding, Fresh Fruits, 
Salted Nuts, .Mints, 
Raisins. 

Beverages 
Coffee, Sweet Cider, Grape Juice. 





















chosen, it may be written on a - 
ard and posted in the kitchen. 
f This will save the hostess from 
wasting many minutes trying 
to think what she should do 
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"Cause I'll be the fellow, in just a day or two, 


A DREAM OF THANKSGIVING 
By MARTHA HART 


Jim was deep in Slumberland,—heavy was his head, 
When —old Mister Gobbler stood beside his bed, 
| Looked at Jim angrily, and this is what he said: 


“Gobble,gobble,gobble,gobble,gobble!”’ 


rose our Jimmy, shouting loudly, ‘Shoo! 
Mister Turkey, I'm not afraid of you, 


To gobble,gobble,gobble,gobble,gobble!"’ 


in the family give them the 
task of attending to the table. 
If they are left alone to attend 
to it they will enjoy getting 
out the best linen, counting 
the silverware, and arranging 
a centerpiece of fruit or autumn 
foliage. Give them all their 
directions beforehand and then 
leave them alone. Instruct 
them where to place all dishes 








next or what she has forgotten. 
When serving a larger number 
than usual siete recipes must be doubled, 
it is a good idea to write down the quan- 
tities for each dish so there will be no mis- 
takes in the flurry of dinner getting. 

If soup is chosen for the first course, 
common sense will tell you that unless 
there is to be a great deal of assistance 
in the kitchen, you had better supply 
yourself with several cans of one of the 
various commercial brands of soup. The 



















cans may be opened, milk or water added 





they are called to the table. The potatoes 
and other vegetables should be brought 
from the cellar and scrubbed so they will 
be ready to prepare at the proper time. 
The relishes and fruit for the salad should 
be brought from the cellar, The salad 















COME LE LOO SAUL PLS 


which will be necessary for 
serving from the kitchen. 
Plenty of extra plates and forks should be 
on the buffet and extra napkins to repair 
any damage which may result from acci- 
dents at the table, if there are a number of 
children present. 
Tasty Cranberries in Variety 

Cranberries may be served in so many 
appetizing ways as a winter fruit that 
they should be utilized to the largest ex- 
tent while they are on the market. They 
may, of course, be preserved for future use 
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See how neat this youngster’s 


feet look in his little black 
kid button Educators 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 














Look for this ~~~ ~~ 
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NATURE never intended any- 
one to suffer the tortures of 
bent foot-bones and distorted ten- 
dons. Nor that corns, bunions, cal- 
louses, ingrowing nails, or weak 
arches should ever gain a “foot-” 


hold. 


Yet parents put their feet into pinch- 
ing, pointed-toe shoes—the cause of 
] agonizing foot-ills—and unthink- 
ingly set the example for their children. 


Educator Shoes “let the feet grow 
as they should’’—glad and thankfully 
free. They give the toes plenty of room, 
without being awkwardly shaped. 


Stop and think about Educators. 
Decide to get them for all the family, 
as permanent protection, or restful re- 
lief from foot-troubles. 

But remember to look for 
EDUCATOR on the sole—it protects 
you when you buy. 

N. B. The free booklet “Bent Bones 


Make Frantic Feet” has things in it that 
will surprise you. Write for a copy. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
12 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


DUCATO 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN 
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oy making jelly or jam, but they may also 
serve as a oaks for several types of des- 
serts. The acid flavor of cranberries makes 
them a good accompaniment for roasted 
meats, while the minerals contained in 
ther. take the place, in part, of the vege- 
tables and fruite which are available in 
the summer months. The following 
recipes may give some new “cranberry” 
ideas: 
Spiced Cranberry Jelly 
2 qts. cranberries 2 pieces stick cinnamon 
2 c. boiling water \% ce. whole cloves 
3 c. sugar % tap. salt 
Pick over and wash the cranberries, add 
the boiling water and the cinnamon, 
cloves and salt, and cook slowly until the 
berries are soft. Put thru a sieve and add 
the sugar. Cook until the mixture is very 
thick and of a jelly-like consistency. Pour 
into a moistened mold and set in a cold 
place. When firm and cold, unmold. 
This jelly will keep for days. 
Celery With Cranberry Jelly 
Add 2 cups of diced celery and 1 tsp. of 
salt to the spiced cranberry recipe and the 
result will be a delicious jelly to serve with 
a roast. 
Mock Cherry Pie Filling 
3 ec. cranberries 2 c. sugar 
1% o. raisins , 4 tbsps. flour 
\% ec. cold water 
Pick over and wash the cranberries; 
chop slightly; then add the rest of the 
ingredients. Mix the flour with the sugar 
to prevent lumping. Pour into an un- 
baked pastry shell, cover with pastry, and 
bake in a moderate oven for forty min- 
utes. 
Cranberry Muffins 
3 c. flour 2 eggs 
6 taps. baking powder 1 c. milk 
4 tsp. salt 1 c. cranberries 
4 tap. sugar 4 c. sugar 
3 tbsps. melted fat 
Mix and sift the flour, baking powder 
salt, and sugar. Add the cranberries 
which should be washed and cut in halves 
and mixed with the 44 cup of sugar. Add 
the beaten eggs, milk, and fat. Mix well 
and fill buttered muffin pans one-half full. 
Bake in a moderate oven for twenty min- 
utes. This recipe will make sixteen 
muffins. These are very acceptable for 
supper or luncheon. 
Cranberry Dessert 
3 c. cranberries 2 tsps. vanilla 
2 c. sugar 1 tsp. lemon extract 
1 qt. whipped cream 
Wash the cranberries and chop fine. 
Add the sugar and let stand over night or 
for eight hours. Add the rest of the 
ingredients and pile lightly in serving 
dishes. This recipe will make ten portions. 
Cranberry Sherbet 
1 qt. cranberries 2 c. sugar 
2 c. water 1 tsp. lemon extract 
Wash the cranberries and add the water 
and cook until soft. Press thru a sieve, 
add the sugar and stir until dissolved,add 
the’ extract, and when cool, freeze as for 
any sherbet. 
Cranberry Mold 
4 c. cranberrief 2 c. sugar 
1 c. water 
By preserving this proportion of one-half 
as much sugar as berries, and one-half ag 
much water as sugar, this recipe may be 
increased or diminished to suit. Cook 
berries until soft, put thru a sieve, add. 
the sugar, let the cranberry come to a 
boil and it is ready for molding. Wet 
molds before pouring the cooked pulp in. 
—L. B. W 
Popular Thanksgiving Pies 
The pumpkin pe has been perhaps the 
most popular of all Thanksgiving pies, 
and since Colonial days has been found on 
the Thanksgiving table as regularly as the 
season comes around. Incongruous as it 
may sound, the pumpkin pie is quite often 
made of squash which has a more delicate 


texture and a sweeter flavor than the 
coach 


| Se rg ee TA 
Vite, Cnty MEE PEO Tea 
University Extension Conservatory, 233,S'g6f'- Chicago 


pumpkin. Either may be used in the 
recipes given here, but when squash is 






used not quite so much sugar is required. 
When baking mpkin pies hare the 
pastry thin and the tins deep. Amo 


the other most popular pies for this fes- 


tivity are the lemon, cran 


=| SPECIAL OFFER 


with order. Write for price list “17” and sample print. 









SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Mrs. Zinn took a 


tip from Mother 
and Saved Money 


Why shouldn’t she? You would, too, 
if you knew how much you could get 
forso little money sending your order 
direct to the Kalamazoo factory. 
Mrs. Zinn of Loraine, Ill., writes: 
“My mother has a Kalamazoo pur- 
chased ten years ago and it is still in 
as good condition as ever.” After 
Mrs, Zinn received her new range for 
her own home she wrote: “To say, 
that I am well pleased but poorly 
expresses my feelings. I feel safe in 
referring all my friends to the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Company.” 


Write for the 


Kalamazoo Catalog 


Does saving money look good to 
you? Why not trim your bills and 
save money this winter? Why pay 
fancy prices when 
you can get top- 
notch quality direct 
from manufacturers 
at “Direct-to-You” 
prices. 
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Cash or 
Easy Payments 


—Ask for our catalog showing stoves 
Mail a Postal and ranges in a t variety. Also 
furnaces, and a big line of merchandise—paints, roofing, 
fencing, cream separators, phonographs, indoor closets, 
washing machines, sewing machines, aluminum ware, fire- 
less cookers, carpet sweepers, and other household articles 
at money-saving prices. We pay freight and make quick 
shipments, Cash or easy payments. Money-back guar- 
antee. Mrs. Zinn tookatip from mother and saved mon- 
ey. Take atip from Mrs. Zinnand write for our catalog. 

Ask for Catalog No. 289 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
Mich. 


‘A KAalamazee 


fecsces Direct to You’ 
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g ; Complete Conservatory 
Music Lessons Course by Mail 











Your next Kodak Film De- 


ints 2c each. 
hours service. nclose mone: 
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Rich Pumpkin Pie 


umpkin 1% c. granulated sugar 


ie 


utter pinch of salt 
1 pt. sweet milk 1 tbsp. flour 
2 eggs \% tsp. ginger 


grated nutmeg and cinnamon 
Pare and clean a pumpkin orsquash, free 
from all seeds and stringy insides. Cut 
into strips and steam till perfectly tender. 
Pass thru a sieve and add to the remainin 
pulp the above ingredients. If desi 
the egg whites may be beaten separately 
and added last. Mix thoroly. Line deep 
pie tins with thin pastry, pour in the fillin 
until the pan is a little over two-thirds full, 
< id bake till brown on top. Sprinkle with 
a little sugar and serve cold. 
Cocoanut Pumpkin Pie 


1 pt. pumpkin pulp 3 eggs 
1 tbsp. butter % c. grated cocoanut 
i pt. rich milk 1 c. sugar 
34 tsp. salt 1 tsp. cinnamon 
\% tsp. each ginger and nutmeg 


Mix in order given and pour into pastry 
lined tins and bake till custard is firm. 
Raisin Pumpkin Pie 
1 pt. pumpkin pulp 1 tsp. cinnamon 


1 tbsp. butter 1 tap. ginger 
1 pt. rich milk 2 eggs 
\% tsp. salt 1 c. stewed raisins 


While the pumpkin is still hot, add the 
butter, milk, and salt. Beat the eggs well 
and add with the stewed raisins, which 
have been put thru the food chopper. 
Season and sweeten to taste; pour into 
pastry lined tins and bake till brown. 

Cranberry-Apple Pie 

Line a deep pie tin with rich pastry. 
Cut apples into quarters and simmer 
slowly in a syrup until tender. Drain and 
lay over crust; then cover with thick 
cranberry sauce. Place strips of pastry 
over the top. Bake in a moderate oven 
until the crust is done. Cooked pears 
and cranberry sauce may be combined in 
the same manner. 

Cranberry-Raisin Pie 

Chop together until quite fine 1 pint of 
cranberries, 1 cup of seeded raisins, and 
two apples; add 2 cups sugar Line a pie 
tin with pastry and sprinkle with flour. 
Place the fruit in this, cover with top 
crust, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Capping for Pumpkin Pie 

If you are desirous of having a par- 
ticularly appetizing plain pumpkin pie, 
try adding a little grated or minced up 
cheese to sufficient stiffly whipped cream 
to cover the top. The cream may be 
sweetened or not, as one prefers; it is fine 
either way. 


Lemon Pie 
3 egg yolks 2 tbsps. flour 
1 oe. sugar 1 lemon 
1 tbsp. butter 1 c. boiling water 
3 egg whites 
Place yolks, sugar, butter, flour in a 


double boiler and blend well together. 
Add the juice and ted rind of the 
lemon; then add boiling water andstir 
until thick and smooth. Beat the whites 
of eggs until stiff, sweeten with 2 tbsps. 
8 , and flavor with a little vanilla or 
lemon. Fill a baked crust with the lemon 
custard and cover the top with the 
— Brown in the broiling oven. 
—M. M. W. 


CAMISOLES FROM BLOUSES 

Good camisoles may be made from old 
blouses or shirt waists. Usually the waists 
wear out at the top and under the arms. 
Cut the top the shape of a corset cover and 
cut out the sleeves. When finished the 
arm hole will be about right. If the ma- 
terial is worth it, you may trim with 
crochet or any edge and beading. Draw 
im the fullness with crocheted string rather 
than ribbon. If a simpler corset cover is 
desired, just finish plainly and pleat in the 
fullness. The garments may button front 
or back. 

Save old crocheted buttons from dresses 
and use them on corset covers. They keep 
white while the pearl buttons turn yellow 
with frequent washings.—C. 


There is no possession so valuable as 
good habits, and none worse than bad 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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§ LORNA DOONE 


Five Among 
Many 


Shortbread did not reach the 
utmost pinnacle of goodness 
until the arrival of Lorna 
Doone Biscuit, baked by the 
National Biscuit Company. 
These mealy, crumbly, tender 
biscuit have none of the over- 
richness of old-style short- 
bread, while their flavor is 
simply superb. 


e 


And there never could be such 
inger snaps as Zu Zu GINGER 
Naps, the spicy, always-snappy 

kind that little children and big 


children love to eat. 


e 


Then there are Fig Newrons, 
olden cake enclosing a generous 
as of luscious fig jam. Nothing 
could be more appetizing or more 
wholesome. Complete desserts in 
themselves. @ 


And when it comes to food 
for strength, what surpasses 
tasty, zestful N. B. C. Granam 
Crackers? 

e 


: oe Never forgetting Unzepa Biscurt, 
the world’s perfect soda cracker. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Send 15c in silver or stamps 

Catalog Notice Fait & Winter 1920-1921 Catalog, containi 
550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a concise and 

ehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for the acndie (illus- 

ating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 
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DRESS, 


3405 


3405—A Stylish Gown—This will be an ex- 
cellent model for crepe de meteor, velveteen, satin, 
taffeta, tricotine, or duvetyn with trimmings of 
braid or fur. It is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size will 
require 54 yards of 36-inch material. The width 
of the skirt at lower edge with plaits extended is 
about 2 yards. Price 12 cents. 

3392—Waist; 3381—Skirt. An Attractive 

essy Gown. As here shown chantilly lace and 
satin are combined, or one might have serge and 
satin, crepe and charmeuse. The waist is cut in 
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3406 





7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. The skirt in 6 sizes; 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 
inches waist measure. To make this costume of one 
material for a medium size will require 1054 yards 
of 36-inch material. It measures 1% yards at the 
foot. Price, 12 cents for each separa ty 
3401—Dainty Frock. —— flouncing 
is shown in the illustration. Crepe de chine or or- 
gandie would also be attractive. This pattern is 


eut in 4 sizes; 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. A 1 year size 
will require 4% yards of 27-inch materi: 
12 cents. 


Price 


How to Order Patterns 

number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose ‘Des bi of pat- 
tern and address your letter to Pattern Dept. Successful 

lows. Patterns will not be exchanged. 
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Write your 
and in full. 


and address plainly 

‘Be c: careful to — correct 

Farming, Moines, 
Please do not requect 














3373—Smart Coat For Growing Girl. Chev- 
iot, polo cloth, velours, tricotine, velvet, or corduroy 
may be used for this model. The collar may be 
worn closed high at the neck or rolled in revers style 
as illustrated. The pattern is cut in 3 sizes; 12, 14, 
and 16 years. A 14 year size will require 3% y: 
of 42-inch mae Price 12 cents. 
le Street Dress. Brown velveteen 
with heads € of satin braided with soutache would 
be effective for this . It is cut in 7 sizes; 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
A 38 inch size will require 554 yards of 40-inch 











material. The width of the skirt at the bottom 
is about 1% yards. Price 12 cents. 
3385—Pretty Dress For Slender Figure. 
Serge is shown in this instance stitched in eself- 
colored floss. The sleeve may be finished short and 
without the puff. It is cut in 3 sizes; 16, 18, and 20 
years. A 20 year size will require 5% yards of 40- 
inch material. The width of the skirt at the lower 
edge is 14% yards. Price 12 cents. 
2970—Set Of Pleasing Toys. Plush, felt, 
flannel, velvet or crash may be used to make these 
two cunning toys. Toweling stuffed with cork would 
make them model floating toys. The doll may te 
made of different material below the arms. The 
pattern is cut in one size only. Either style re- 
quires 34 yard of 27-inch material. Price 12 cents. 
3400—An “Easy To Make” Apron. Checked 
gingham with rick rack braid for trimming is nice 
for this. It is cut in 4 sizes; small, medium, large, 
and extra large. A medium size will require 2% 
yards of 27-inch material. Price 12 cents. 
3406—Simple Night Dress. Muslin, lawn, 
dimity, crepe de chine, or silk may be used for this 
style. It is cut in 4 sizes; small, 32-34; medium; 
36-38; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 inches bust 
measure. A medium size will require 344 yards of 
36-inch material. Price 12 cents. 
3393—Dress For Small Child. As illustrated, 
blue chambray was used for this pattern, with 
trimming of white Indian head and blanket stiteh- 
ing. It is cut in 5 sizes; 6 months, 1 year, 2, 3, and 
4 years. It will require 24% yards of 27-inch material 
for a 2-year size. Price 12 cents. 
3399—Simple Home Dress. Serge, gabardine, 
taffeta, or figured voile may be used for this style. 
It is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. A 38-inch size requires 64 
yards of 36-inch material. The width of the skirt 
at the lower edge is about 134 yards. Price 12 cents. 
2967—Set Of Toy Animals. These toys may 
be made from toweling, flannel, felt, or plush. For 
stuffing cork could be used if one wants a toy that 
will stand wetting; or one could use sawdust, bran, 
or cotton. The pattern is cut in one size. The cow 
requires 5% oad of 27-inch material and the horse, 
% yard of 36-inch material. Price 12 cents. 


FALL STYLE NOTES 

Suit jackets are considerably longer than 
the models of the past season, and some 
with redingote effects are among the popu- 
lar models. This redingote effect is fea- 
tured both in coats for tailored suits and in 
afternoon dresses. Short jackets are for 
youthful figures, and are shown in box 
styles. 

Some very new jackets taper at the 
waistline and flare below. With these are 
worn skirts somewhat gored or circular. 

Striped and plaid silk is used for blouses 
worn with tailored suits. 

Afternoon dresses with narrow under- 
skirts have full tunic portions cut almost 
as long as the skirt. 

Taffeta dresses are shown with full 
straight skirts, gathered to plain waists 
finished at normal waistline. 

Plain and plaited panel alternated are 
used on dresses and separate skirts. 

Much machine stitching is employed for 
trimming tailored garments in clusters of 
rows to simulate stripes, or as bands or 
pocket and collar trimming. 

Chenille, braid or floss embroidery is 
also used for trimming. Plaited peplums 
attached to long waisted bodies are seen 
on many new jackets; some with collars 
straight and high under the chin. 

Satin and velvet will be used together. 
Eyelet embroidery in satin or taffeta is 
used for afternoon dresses. The em- 
broidered material wnderlaid with some 
color is very effective. Sashes and plait- 
ings in color are a fine finish for this 
decoration. 

A dress of navy blue serge may be 
effectively decorated with maroon 
worsted embroidery. 

A coat dress of dark gray duvetyn may 
be trimmed with narrow black soutache 
braid. 

A dress having a skirt of velvet and 
waist portions of wool velours is finished 
with fur at the neck and sleeve edges. 

Try dark blue serge embroidered in red, 
and combined with black satin. 

Scotch tweed, duvetyn or evora cloth 
are good materials for general wear. 

Two tone taffeta comes in very ef- 
fective shade combinations and goes well 
with satin brocade. 

A dress of brown velvet trimmed with 
plaitings of silk in a matched color, 
would be conservative and in good taste. 

A blouse of repp silk, made in long waist 
effect, has a panel gathered to a wide 
girdle of embroidery. 
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We BOUGHT at 


wy. 
Rock Bottom 


That’s Why We UNDERSELL! 


Every article in Philipsborn’s Big’ 280-page Catal re- 
sents the lowest possible price at which merchandise 
of the same quality can be bought. Refer to your cat- 
alog again—order today. If you have not a catalog 
write this moment for one. To delay means the 
loss of Sensational Savings on wearing apparel for 
every member of the family. 


All Delivery Charges Paid by Us 
Don’t Send a Penny 


So positive are we that we undereell all com 
prove it at our own expense and If doubt i 

select any article in Philipsborn’s Catal de ast aN 
penny — we will ship goods C. O. D. If not from 25% to 33 1/3% 
cheaper than the same qu lity merchandise from any mail order 
house, it will not cost you a penny. Of course the shipping and 
1 on C. O. D.’s are paid by you—cash in advance 
saves this as all cash orders are prepaid and our Guarantee pro- 


$8 ts: Dress 


(Cheap at Six Dollars) 
8X14000—An extremely serviceable dress for both women and misses. Good 
quality serge in aa one-piece style. Long, straight li 
shoulders. Sash belt of ecif-material. Shirrings Selow’ the oe = 
give charming effect. trimming orna- 


itors that we offer 









RUSH 
a ) 
Postal \ \ 






-_ ct as _——_ A ay 
ments round, arless neck, yoke front, sleeves, pockets and sash 
Contrasting piping in color to harmonize with the embroid 













Get Free \ Yohes the neck cuffs. Average sweep of skirt 58 inches. CO. i: 
Catalog— Navy blue only. SIZES: Bust 32to44. Skirt lengths 36to42 o> yay 
280 pages of ind all sizes. Price, delivered to your home._only ° 
real Rock-Bo 


tom Prices— 
EVERY PRICE CUT 
TO THE BONE. 


PPSBORN'S 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















VACUUM 

That a vacuum bottle can be put to 
practical use daily on the farm the year 
around many will doubt, yet some farm 
folks have found it so useful, they wonder 
now how they ever did without it. Many 
people still consider the vacuum bottle a 
sort of high priced | that will keep 
liquids hot or cold for a day or more; fine 
for those who can afford one, and to con- 
vince these of their mistake is the object 
of this article. 

In the farm household it is a real neces- 
sity. One mother uses it to provide warm 
milk for baby during the night. Another 

to provide drink for the older tho still 
young children, who sometimes wake 
during the night and demand a fresh 
drink. In this manner it saves the weary 
mother many steps. At the same time 
saving her from needlessly exposing her- 
self thru having to get up in a cold house. 
In the sickroom it has proved a blessin 
by providing a fresh drink always at han 
for the fevered patient, thereby saving 
frequent trips to the refrigerator, or in 
some instances to the well or spring. In 

dition it does away with the necessity 
of the nurse leaving the patient, even for 
a moment, which is sometimes a dangerous 
wroceeding in event the patient be de- 
ideas, Anyone who has had a drink of 
water from a vacuum bottle that has been 
filled fresh at a cool sweet spring, say 
twenty-four hours before, will appreciate 
what a similar drink means to a bed- 
ridden fevered patient. On the other hand, 
should the patient require a hot liquid at 
intervals, the ever handy vacuum bottle 
can just as readily furnish it any time 
within twenty-four hours after it was filled. 
Surely a vacuum bottle should at least 
have a place in all farm-home medicine 
closet emergency equipment. 

No farmer who has tried filling one with 
cold fresh water, lemonade, or other drink 
and taking it along some warm day when 
operating the tractor, or if the day be 
cool, with something hot, will want to do 
without it thereafter. There will be no 
need of stopping, waiting, going thirsty, or 
losing his own or someone else’s time to 
furnish him with a much needed and ap- 
preciated drink. The same applies when 
taking a long trip with the farm truck on a 
hot day. It will be even more appreciated 
on a cold day when chilled body or fingers 
do not make for efficient truck driving 
and when some warm and nourishing 
drink as hot cocoa or milk helps guard 
against disease. 

With a quart vacuum jar, the farmer 
can take home from town an ice cream 
treat for his family and his city brother 
who can step around the corner and get 
his in a cardboard container has no ad- 
vantage over him. In fact, the farm folks 
have the best of it as they can enjoy theirs 
in the coolness and shade of the country 
while the others swelter in a city block or 
apartment. 

The vacuum bottle will provide a safe 
and refreshing drink, hot or cold, as de- 
sired according to the season, for the farm 
folks to take along to the county fair, when 
going to town on bose, or on holidays 
to the theater or picture show. Or filled 
et meal time with something hot, it 
can be left at home ready to ish a 
warm drink immediately which will be 
appreciated by all after returning from a 
drive some cold night. 


The foregoing gives an idea of seme of 
the numerous uses to which a vacuum 
bottle can be put, in the farm home and 
around the farm. There are others, and 
new ones will be discovered thru daily 
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INBO 
WAISTS 


MARVELS AT THE NEW LOW PRICES 


To have the Rainbow Waist Shop Catalogue in your home— 
with its wonderful collection of the latest New York Styles 
at Prices so low that for style, quality and service they cannot 
be equalled anywhere—will positively mean 


A GREAT SAVING FOR YOU 


You are entitled to these low prices on your new Waists and Lingerie this 
Fall, and we take pride in the knowledge that we can be a factor by sending you 
this Money-Saving Book, in which ECONOMY is the predominating feature. 

Send for the RAINBOW WAIST CATALOGUE at once and convince 
yourself. Itis FREE to you. Be sure of getting your copy and don’t delay. 
No matter what other catalogues you have, you, NEED the Rainbow Cata- 
logue when it comes to testing the new low prices of Waists and Underwear. 


“<4 THIS IS THE BOOK 


that shows you all the newest Waist Styles at the new 
low prices, ranging from $1.98 to $14.98. Also Silk and 
Cotton Underwear from 98c. to $14.98, 
The Rainbow Waist Shop, Inc., in connection with the 
New York Waist Stores, own and operate 67 retail 
stores throughout the country. Just think of the 
tremendous purchasing 
power this gives us, and 
then you can realize how 
itis that by trading 
with us you get the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE 
PRICES. Be sure 
to send for this 
Book To-day 








































A Specimen of the New Waist Values 

V-77—Just as an example, here is a Waist of 
very fine quality all silk Crepe de Chine, richly 
an —- embroidered with self-color silk all across 
the front, for $4.98. Even before the war you couldn't 





buy it at this price, In this quality Crepe. It comes in 
SIZES 34 to % and in WHITE, FLESH or BLACK. 
OUR PRICE, $4.98 





WE PAY ALL MAILING CHARGES AND GUAR- 
ANTEE SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


RAINBOW WAIST SHOP 
Incorporated 
118 West 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 


RAINBOW WAIST ore in Atlantic City, Baltimore, 


Birmingham, Chicago, las, Evansville, Fort Wayne, 
Fort Worth, Harrisburg, Houston, Knoxville, Lancaster, 
Nashville, Newark, (2 Antonio, Terra Haute, Waco 


), Ban An 

NEW YORK WAIST STORES in Akron, Allentown,Bal- 
timore (2), Cedar Rapids, Clev d, Columbus, Dayton, 
Denver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, (2), Jersey 
City, Kansas City Lincoln, Loraine, Newark, New Hav- 
en, New York (7), Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Poughkeepsie, 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester, Spring‘ield, Ill.,Spring- 
field, Mass., Toledo, Trexton (2), Union Hill, Washing- 
ton (2), Wichita, Wilkesbarre, Yonkers, Youngstown. 






















Don't Buy a Phonograph—BUILD IT YOURSELF 


¥ You can do it easily. You don’t need to bea cabi- 
Save Two Thirds net maker, or have any special tools, with our 
Simplified Plans and building instructions, You can cut the regular retail price 
at least two-thirds. 


Hundreds Now Building the Makafone Everywhere 
right In their own homes and enfoying the instruments th: ly tell their friends 
they built themselycs. You can do the same. You can’t f . Four beautiful models 
toc from. Play all records, Finest of equipment throughout. 
SATISFIED BUILDERS SAY: “‘Wonderful tone.”"—Mayworth, Tampa, Fla. 
“All that can be desired.’’—Weikheiser, Stroudsburg, Pa.. ‘‘Built Makafone 
without experience—perfect success.'’—Cole, Camden, J. 
Write today for FREE OFFER to phonograph builders, 


Our attractive plan of starting a business of your own, 
Agents Listen: without capital, sanvessin tor hast work, will appeal to youas 
it to others. Make $200 a week. Write today make 


The Makafone and beginto money—real money. 
MODERN PHONOGRAPH SUPPLY CO., 386 S 












Bidg., 313 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 


THE OZARK MOUNTAIN ison se 


Arkansas, along the 
City Southern way, a splendid - 
climate, hill, valley, prairie and forest lands, springs 
of pure water, and produces wheat, corn, forage, 
fine live stock, vast quantities of frui truck ae 
poultry; ous towns, r , schools, 
churches poy ealth resorts. rite for booklet to 












use.—H, E. K, 





S. G, WARNER, G. P. A., 429 Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Bidg., 


uthern 





TALBERT & TALBERT 4904 TALBERT BLDG., Washington, D.C. 
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**SUAH NUFF KIN FOLKS”’ 

; Continued from page 130. 

There was nothing he detested like being 
called a baby. 

I told him that likely it was just an old 
lady’s way of sympathizing an’ I wouldn’t 
lay it up against her if I was him. The 
next time I saw him he had on a big cellu- 
loid collar that one of his “uncles” had 
given him, an’ it was tied together with a 
piece of pink string. It did look funny 
with his little checked blouse an’ overalls. 

“Now I reckon she can see I’m a man,” 
he remarked savugely, an’ I wouldn’t 
have laughed fora fortune. After dinner 
he went over to ride to town with Ben 
to get the seed potatoes, and he intended 
to keep his eyes open not to miss seeing 
any lady that looked like the new mama 
they wanted. 

“He was on Ben’s knee down by the 
springhouse pouring out the oe 
disasters of the day when Eleanor looke 
out and saw him, big collar and all. So 
that was an excuse for making a pitcher 
of lemonade and taking it and some cookies 
out. 

Davy’s back was toward her till she was 
right upon them. He didn’t see how 
Daddy Ben could look so happy and ac- 
tually smile in spite of all troubles. 
He never had before. 

So he stood round-eyed when the trans- 
formed Miss Elecnor met his gaze. Ben 
took the plate and pitcher and carefully 
deposited them on a flat stump nearby. 
Then putting one arm around Davy and 
the her around Eleanor, he drew them 
close. 

“What do you think of the new mama 
I’ve found you, son?” Davy gave one 
startled glance at both their faces, then a 
glad cry. : 

“Why, we do belong, we do belong just 
reg’ lar, Daddy Ben—an’ never knew it,” 
he finished in awe. 

“That just tells it, Davy boy, we didn’t 
know it.” 

So the little chap had to explore the 
whole place with the new eyes of owner- 
ship. And didn’t old Bowser come in for 
his share of loving! He’d always told me 
he wanted a dog just like Miss Eleanor’s 
Bowser. 

In a few days, Ben went in town to pick 
out Eleanor’s wedding present, an’ nothing 
would do but Eleanor an’ Davy an’ me 
must go along. An’ we came home in her 
present. What do you think it was? A 
fine five-passenger car! 

They’re going to be married out under 
the lilacs an’ silver maples in Eleanor’s 
front yard the tenth of this month for they 
both have their hearts set on a June wed- 
ding. 

All the folks at the “Farm”’ are invited 
as well as most of the neighbors, who de- 
clare they saw this comin’ long ago. They 
are going to legally adopt Davy as soon 
as they are married. 

Who was the fourth one Ben saw at the 
dream table? 

He’s your Uncle Andy Slocum—goin’ to 
have a nice airy room all my own, some 
honest-to-goodness children and a reg’lar 
grandson that all “belong.”’ Goin’ to end 
my days in peace at a farm not in quota- 
tion marks, please God! 


YEAST A BEAUTY AGENT 

Have you heard of the wonders of com- 
pressed yeast? Many of the doctors are 
prescribing its use for pimples, constipa- 
tion, boils, carbuncles and general skin 
eruptions. The treatment consists of 
taking the yeast dry or in a paste form on 
bread or dissolved in milk. The amount 
depends upon the severity of the case, 
a — dose being One cake a day.— 


CLEANING ENAMELED WARE 

Enameled kitchen ware that has be- 
come burnt and discolored from use may 

easily cleaned by scouring with salt 
moistened with vinegar. 
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The Power Behind 


The Multi-Motor Washer 


This is an illustration of the wonderful little air- 


cooled gasoline engine which operates 


the 


Maytag Multi-Motor Washer. It has brought 
convenience and relief to thousands of women 
whose homes are not equipped with electricity. 


Because this little power plant is built right 
into the washer, the Maytag Multi-Motor is 
really a portable machine. It is all-sufficient 
—dependent upon no outside source for power. 
It will do your washing wherever you move it— 
in the cellar or kitchen, in the shed—on the 
porch or out under a tree. Thus it has an ad- 
vantage over even the finest electric machine. 


Merely fill the tub with water, soap and soiled 
clothes. Flip the starting wheel with your foot. 
When the clothes are finished, feed them through 
the power wringer—hang up and—wash day is 
over. The Maytag Multi-Motor costs little to 


buy and to operate. Why be without? 


See 


the local Maytag dealer. Also write for a 
FREE copy of our celebrated Household 


Manual. 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 103, Newton, lowa 


Branches at Phila hia, Pa. ; indinagelty, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 


Kansae City, Mo.; 5. Ga.; Portland, Winnipeg, 


lan, Can.; an he Maytag Company of 
England, 323 Caledonian Road, 
King’s Cross, London. 


Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, 
Belt and Hand Power Washers 
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Multc-Mastorx Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 
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Machines 
that Last for Years 


Washing machines with all their sheet-metal parts made of 
heavily galvanized ““ARMCO” Ingot Iron give the housewife the relief 
from scrubbing-board labor that she desires—with length of service 
and freedom from repairs far beyond her expectations. 


For“ARMCO” Ingot Iron is made as pure and even as possible— 
and a pure, even iron will always resist rust and the corroding 
influences of strong, alkali soaps. It will take and hold a galva- 
nizing coat better than ordinary metals. “ARMCO” Ingot Ironand the 
galvanizing coat literally hook together so that much greater durabil- 
ity than usual is assured. The galvanizing won't peel, scale, or 
flake off into the wash to the injury of delicate fabrics. 


The washing machine that offers both labor-saving and extra- 
ordinary lasting qualities is the machine to buy. Here is a list of 
manufacturers who make that kind of machine—each with the 
sheet-metal parts of heavily galvanized “ARMCO” Ingot Iron: 


Altorfer Bros., Peoria, Ill. 
“‘A-B-C Super Electric’”’ 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, Ill. 
“‘Federal Electric Washer’’ 
Geyser Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 
**Geyser’’ 


Crystal Washing Machine Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


**Crystal’’ 
Victor Manufacturing Co. 


Leavenworth, Kan, 
**Wonder Washer’’ 


Getz Power Washing Co., Morton,Ill. Dexter Co., Fairfield, lowa 
“*Getz’’ *‘Dexter Cruiser’’ 
Universal Utilities Corp., Alpena, Mich. Ruilman Josueme Washing Co. 
*‘Universal”’ *‘Rallman’s New Vacuum Washer’”’ 
Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. Hogan-Spencer-Whitely Co., Inc. 
**Rotapex’”’ ie, Pa. 


ce Trojan’”’ 
Marlow Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
**Marlow Electric’’ 
Write them or us for full information 
THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Box 298, Middletown, Ohio 


Gillespie-Eden Corp. 


New York City Alton, Ill, 
“*Eden’”’ 
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ARMCO Ingot Iron 
RESISTS RUST 


The trade-mark ARMCO carries the 
ccourancethat productbearingthat mark 
are pogusectused by the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co ny with the skill, a 
gence ey delity associated with its 
products, and hence can be Geomnies 
upon to possess inthe high 
merit claimed for them. Td tra 

CO is registered in the U, S, — 

ce, 





pocc------ 


The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Box 298, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me your free bulletin, ““Rust-Resistin 
describes in detai 


lyon on the Farm,” which 
AR * Ingot fron products, 
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MAKING CHRISTMAS THINGS 


ae 
pri 
ee 2 
very saving is 

in making toys 
at home. For in- 
stance, from 
scraps that have 
accumulated, one 
can make animal 
toys as rabbits, 
dogs, cats, bears 
elephants, as well 
as many of the 
character dolls 
that will prove to 
be a perfect de- 
light to small chil- 
dren. 

Patterns can 
easily be procured 
for mere ani- 
mal and doll toys 
from any place 
where patterns 
are i. One 


clever mother went even 
farther by making “bunny,” 
“eat,” and “bow-wow” slippers for the 
youngsters that are a never en 
She outlined the face of a 
bunny, cat, or dog in black; made ears and 
fastened them on with buttonhole stitch, 
and used tiny shoe buttons for the eyes. 
The scraps she used in making the slippers 
and many of the animal toys were largely 
from odds and ends that are usually 
thrown away in making over garments. 

A grandmother is making use of old 
black and white silk stockings by making 
them up into character dolls. ‘The eyes, 


of pleasure. 


nose, and mouth are 
embroidered, a gay 
calico dress is made, a 
white apron, and a red 
cape. Thi es a 
typical mammy that 
will prove a great fa- 
vorite with the chil- 
dren. Another idea 
which she carries out 
is to make the — 
half white and 
black. That is, put a 
white dolly on one end 
and a black one on 
the other. Arrange 
the clothes in 
the middle of 
the body and 
make them 
suited to 
each char- 
acter. As 
a sugges- 
tion, make 
a Dinah 
for the 
black part, 
so that when 
the black 
head is up, 
the doll will be 
@ piccaninny and 
so that when the 
white head is exposed, 
it will be a white dolly. 
A black wey de | 
be unraveled to 

y hair. 

One can also make 
small dolls out of odd 
scraps of ribbons, 
voiles, and silk com- 
bined with clothes pins. 
Paint the faces on the 
head of the clothes pin 
with ink or water 
colors. 

Rag dolls are per- 
haps the most beloved 
by small children. Any 


Start Preparations Early 














source 





some soft color. 
























“HOW TO ORDER” 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DIRECTION SHEETS 

Send your request to the 
Needlework Editor, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Lowa, 
ande astamped, return 
envelop. Order by numbers 
given in descriptive matter. 











little girl would love 
to have “Raggedy 
_ shown on page, 
152 for her very own. 
ly” was manu- 
factured from  un- 
bleached muslin, 
stuffed with cotton. 
Her features, hair, and 
shoes were paint- 
ed on with water 
colors. She is es- 


peaey, proud of 
er feet, —_—— 
they so close 
resemble Charlie 
Chaplin’s. Her 
look 
glaring, 
but even if they 
are two large shoe 
buttons, they are 
always full of love 
for her small own- 
er. In making 
F edy” be sure to 
stuff her neck, hands 
and feet very full of 


cotton, so that she will not become limp 
and discouraged looking. 

It is also possible to make a doll house 
and doll furniture that will be a delight 
to little girls. Get a box of suitable size 
and put partitions in it. 
above and two below is the ideal arrange- 
ment. Scraps of wall pa 
for covering the walls and small rugs can 
be made for the floors. These may be 
knit or crocheted out of rags, torn fine. 
The outside of the house can be painted 


Two rooms 


r can be used 


It should have three 
coats of paint to look 
well. The first coat 
should be a priming 
coat. For this use the 
same paint and color 
as for the final coats, 
only thin it down with 
turpentine; three pints 
to one gallon of paint 
is the proper propor- 
tion. After this has 
dried, shellac all knots 
and sap spots. Then 
ive it a coat of paint. 
iG this looks well, 
another coat will not 
n " 

enamel is used for the 
work, apply a coat of 
flat paint first. 

One can also use 
plain wall paper on the 
outside instead of 
paint, using narrow 
strips of a harmonizing 
color for the tri . 


advantage in the dec- 
oration of the interior 
and exterior of a doll 
house. 

Doll furniture may 
be made from the thin 
boards that come in 
boxes. After it. is 
made, enamel it to 
make it more attrac- 
tive. Remember that 
one must always apply 
flat paint before the 
enamel. One mother 
who made her little 
girl a lot of doll furni- 
ture, used odds and 
ends of gay cretonne 
instead of paint for 
covering it. Small 
cushions may be made 
of cretonne to fit in 
the little chairs of 


tractive. 
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Modernizing the 
farm home 
HEN work is light this 


winter, lay a handsome 
Oak Floor over that old floor. 


Your house will be brighter, 
cleaner, more livable and at- 
Dusting and sweep- 
ing will be so much easier for 
the women folks, Carpets are 
a lot of trouble, besides being 
decided!y unhealthy. 


A nice rug or two, and no 
one, city or country, can boast 
a finer floor, for there is no 
better floor than Oak. And it 
lasts for a hundred years. It 
never gives out. 


Do the job yourself, if you 
wish, or the boys can do it. 
Our free book tells how. 


A special grade of 34 oak 
flooring is made poled for 
this purpose. It costs less than 
enough carpet to cover the 
same space. Ask any dealer. 


Send for the book. It tells, 
among otherinteresting things, 
why people sometimes think 
Oak Floors too expensive for 
the average home, which is a 
great mistake. 


Write today. 


QAK FLOORING M2REAIN 


1034 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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settees. One mother made a little sun 
parlor in the house and placed a tiny, 
swinging seat in it. 

Compo board can also be used in mak- 
ing doll houses. It is light and one can 
easily use wall paper on both the inside 
and outside. Doll furniture may also be 
produced from it. Fathers will find it 
possible to make toy wagons, sleds, and 
aeroplanes that will give a great deal of 
delight to the little boys. A grocery store 
can be made from a box that will prove to 
be a never failing source of pleasure, for 
all children love to play at “keeping store” 
and selling things. 

Many things can thus be fashioned 
which will be durable, washable, unbreak- 
able and will all make Christmas presents 
for the children that will delight them fully 
as much as the store toys.—M. Palmer. 








DESCRIPTION OF GIFTS 

No. 230-231 The Hardanger crochet 
camisole top and fancy collar here shown 
are effective, inexpensive, and speedily 
made gifts, whose beauty and usefulness 
will delight the fortunate recipient. 

The collar is fashioned after the popular 
models that are used to brighten up the 
straight lined dresses to be worn this win- 
ter. Many times a dainty lace collar and 
a little bit of hand embroidery or braiding 
is all the trimming the dress receives. 

The camisole top may be used with a 
variety of materials. The daintiest com- 
bination, however, is with white or flesh 
colored wash satin with ribbon to match. 

Those who are at all familiar with 
the crochet hook and crochet terms, will 
experience no dif- 
ficulty whateverin 
reproducing either 
one or both of 
these gifts and will 
find this type of 
crochet delightful 
apron- -pocket size 

“pick-up” work. 
It is surprising 
how fast these 
articles take / 
form in the ¢ 1) 
short time *. 
spent upon : : 
them. 

Direction sheets 
for making collar and 
camisole top sent upon 
request. See instruc- 
tions ‘How to Order. 

No. 232—The jaunty flower trimmed 
crocheted hat is sutah e for tiny tots or 
for the school girl of any age up to sixteen. 
It is made of delft blue yarn, edged with 
white angora and trimmed with crocheted 
flowers of many harmonizing hues. Other 
beautiful combinations may be worked 
out. Direction sheets, explaining in full 
the method of making ‘and enl: arging sent 
on request. See “How to Order.”’ 

No. 233—Cover for an asbestos hot dish 
pad. A gift that every housekeeper will 
appreciate and find use for and one that 
the giver will enjoy making, because it 
works up so quickly and easily. Direc- 
tion sheets on request. See “How to 
Order.”’ 
























Those who enjoy fresh air in the sleeping 
room will find that it can be secured with- 
out the annoyance of a draught by in- 
serting a frame covered with muslin in the 
open space. If one desires, this frame can 
be covered double, and very little of the 
warmth of the room will escape, while the 
foul air will be exchanged for fresh with- 
out any difficulty. It is claimed by those 
who have used these frames that the air 
of a room so “filtered” is purer than that 
of a room where the window has been 
thrown open in the usual manner. 






Shellac, applied whenever the surface 
gets dull, is an excellent covering and 
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V flastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


Gt the whole family into“VELLASTIC” Underwear and 
you'll have their winter underwear problem settled for a 


long time. 


“VELLASTIC” is warm and comfortable in the coldest weather. The 
“VELLASTIC” patented fabric has a soft, cozy lining, and a stretchy, elastic 


ribbed exterior. And “VELLASTIC” fits the form 
and looks as good as it feels. The most careful 
sewing and finishing adds to its value and long life. 

“VELLASTIC” is made for men, women and 
children—in union suits and separate garments, 
and can be had in any good store at prices you'll 


like. 
Send for“‘Bodygard” Booklet 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y. 


New York Office, 350 Broadway 



























PleatingBook FREE 
















fee ri ar ree 
now — - fond Rah 50 cts. 
toe tees 26. —- 4~; 





preservative of linoleum. 














Fashion dictates pleats. Send 
today for our 84-page illustrated 
book and prices on 
Accordion — Knife — Box 


PLEATING 


Buttons — Hemstitching 


Picot ing, embroider: 
ing. beading of ait Kinda Bute 


covered to match garments, But- 

ton holes, hand or —_ 7 

a monograms, et 

Work guaranteed. Prices’ 
toda. 




















trial. Compare its tone for 
ts. Return at 











10 Cents aDay Pays 


for This Symphonola 
Lite WendorRimetnon. Tako over vent to.pai ste Sa 


our expense if it fails te make 


Larkia Ca, Desk SSF-1120, Buffalo, N. Y- 









































































THE ADOLESCENT 


The aim of keeping one’s self fit for 
one’s highest function must be placed be- 
fore both boys and girls during the 
adolescent period. 

To maintain health in the adolescent 
girl demands such care that she can 
develop a normal reproductive system 
and such nervous control that she will, if 
other things are right, be able to bear 
children. Her life during this period must 
be such that she can develop normally and 
if schoolwork, homework, and athletic or 
social activities depress the girl below a 
safe level, proper development will cease, 
and can only be regained again by cutting 
down her home and school responsibilities 
and pleasures until normal conditions -are 
restored. We have no right in schools or 
industry to injure the future mother-ma- 
terial of the nation. 

To be fit for creation implies self- 
control, and in this unstable and upset 
yeriod the child, badly prepared and given 
ittle help, loses things that if kept would 
make for his future happiness. Any loss 
of self-control may do everlasting harm, 
not only to the individual, but to his 
children. 

During the development of the repro- 
ductive system the impulses, new and 
strange, are too strong m some children 
and lead the child into danger. How can 
we help such children? First, neither boys 
nor girls at this period can be constipated 
and be safe. The pressure of the loaded 
bowel on the developing organs is trouble- 
some. Bran, fruit, honey and vegetables 
must be used in sufficient quantities to 
keep the bowels free. If the tendency to 
premature sex activity is marked, let 
meat be very nearly cut out of the cst. 
Give it offly ence a week. Put in milk, 
eggs, peas, beans. 

Children of this age have a great deal 
of surplus vigor and should have a chance 
to work it off in hard exercise or work. 
Lolling around with nothing to do gives 
Satan his chance. 

The hygiene of sleep is important. A 
hard bed, light covers, and wide open 
windows are a necessity. Have the child 
sleep on the side, not on the back. The 
instant he wakes have the child jump out 
of bed and empty his bladder. Cold shower 
baths to the lower end of the spine and 
cold sponge baths are often useful. This 
kind of self-control gained thru hygiene 
and clean thinking leads to the socializa- 
tion of the child. 

This is the time when the child begins 
to think about others, to be sensitive to 
their opinions and to take his place in 
the group. He must gradually assume self- 
control. This is the time to give him 
responsibility, not to boss him. He must 
be mentally weaned at this age, as he was 
physically weaned at nine months. He 
must be encouraged, not laughed at nor 
teased. His moods—and they are many 
—must be met with understanding. He 
must have some one, preferably the 
parent, to whom he can tell his perplexities 
and strange new feelings. He must be 
given clean recreations, good books that 
do not excite his passions, and, in the 
millennium! clean movies. His altruism 
(the thot for others) must be given an 
outlet and he must be made to feel that 
his good effort counts. If he is to join a 
church, now is the time. 

Both boys and girls need companions 
of their own age, but—with some wise 
adult supervision. It is not fair to turn 
them out to struggle, without help, with- 
out even adequate instruction, with im- 
pulses as old as life itself that must 
wait for perfect development until later 
years. 





Tell these beys and girls there is some-|' 


thing ahead worth waiting for, then help 
them to play and live so that when their 
big love comes they are clean and fit and 
fresh for it.—Dr. Caroline Hedger. 
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TO BED WARM 
AND HAPPY 


# 


f 
Fy 


“ 
ha ye a great home comfort for 
+S the children to have warm bed- 
rooms with continuous, changing, 
healthful warmth, all through the 

night! And for all the family to have all the 
rooms, halls and floors warm and comfortable, all 


winter long. 


There are thousands of happy folks all over the 
country because they have brought these great 
comforts into their homes with International 
Onepipe Heaters. They have ended forever, the 
bother, dirt and wasted space of out-of-date stoves. 


And they have done it at so little cost for instal- 
lation and fuel, that many write us saying they 
wonder why they didn’t put in an International 
Onepipe sconer. They store vegetables and fruits 
with perfect safety because the Onepipe’s triple 
inner casing keeps their cellars cool. 


Our three-quarters of a century experience in 
making Boilers and Fur- 
naces sold under the regis- 
tered trade mark “‘INTER- 
NATIONAL”, which are 
recognized as of the highest 
grade, assures International 
Onepipe owners of ample 
heat and fuel economy. 


Get all the facts. Send for 
catalog, chart and ques- 
tion blank and let our ex- 
perienced engineers give you 
free, unbiased advice to help 
you get lasting, home heat- 
ing satisfaction. 


~ Perea Vaepte tte yh 
TE YS Nain pee ee 
SO a es 


2 eed 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER 
Company 


Makers o 
Boilers, Furnaces and Onepipe Heaters 


9-29 Arthur St., Utica, N. Y. 
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Furniture Making 


in the days of sonrre 
Queen Elisabeth 7 $——= rk ee te 





e| 
Pee 


7 HE search led back across the Atlantic, 


into the manor-houses of England, the cha- 


teaux of France, and the castles of 
Italy. Here they came to light—the 
aristocrats of furniture—the true 
originals of the period-furniture 
styles. And Mr, Edison’s designers 
adapted seventeen of these master- 
pieces for the modern American home, 
* * ° 
Perrop Furniture isa heritage of 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. 
The Georges reigned in England, 


and the Louis ruled in France. 


Fine living was the ideal of the day. 


Men of artistic genius were lionized by fair 
tadies, and made wealthy through the lavish 
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Sherato». 























Louis XIV 


patronage of kings. 


flowers under June’s smiling sun. 
g 











The arts prospered like 
Architects 
conjured up monumental palaces. 
Landscape artists set them in fairy 
Painters illumined their 
imperishable canvases. 


grounds, 
walls with 
Unparalleled designers and craftsmen 
furnished their interiors. 


This era of luxury produced Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, and other masters 
of the English, French and Italian 
schools. It brought the cabinet- 
maker’s art to its most exquisite de- 
velopment. It was aptly named “THE 
Go.tp-n AGE or FurRNITURE.’’ 


Two centuries later came a momentous de- 
velopment in music. 
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Tbe NEW EDIS 
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The Elizabethan 
Cabinet adapted 














Jacobean 


DISON, the thinker, conceived the vision 


of an America, whose every home would 


be blessed with great music,—through 
a phonograph of Supreme REA.Iso. 
Edison, the inventor, gave three mil- 
lions of his money and seven years of 
his time to an exhaustive research— 
out of which the New Edison was 
finally evolved. 


Then commenced those startling 
tests by which he proved, through 
direct comparison, that the New 
Edison Re-Creares an artist’s per- 
formance exactly as the artist himself 


gives it. More than 4,000 such tests 


were given, with over fifty vocalists and instru- 
More than four million people 


mentalists. 





AE CaN, 
UY PAA yarns 








Chippendale 














by Mr. Edison 


heard them. No one was able to tell the living 
performance from its Re-Creation by the 


New Edison. 


THE FAMILY that has an ear for the 
finer things in music is the family that 
has an eye for the finer things in furni- 
ture. Mr. Edison decided that Edison 
Cabinets should be patterned after the 
most exquisite furniture known. 


And so the search led back across 
the Atlantic, into the manor-houses 
of England, -the chateaux of France, 
and the castles of Italy. Mr. Edison’s 
designers made every Edison Cabinet 
a period cabinet out of the Golden 


Age of Furniture. 
Tuomas A. Eptson, Inc., 


Orange, N. J. 
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“ee Housekeepers 
Have ‘you been looking hastily about 
the stores and wondering what you can 
possibly give your best girl friend for 
Christmas? It mustn’t cost too much, 
must be easy to make if it is to be home- 
made, must not be too useful and yet 
net wholly frivolous. An impossibility? 
No, indeed, for the unbleached muslin 
house or porch dress in kimono style ful- 
fills all these requirements. It may be 
made and embroidered in spare minutes 
by schoolgirls who do not have time nor 
energy to spend on complicated crocheting 
or embroidery. 
The cost of such a gift is very little in 
proportion to the result, for thirty cents 
will buy enough embroidery cotton of 
various colors to embroider several aprons 





CONVENIENCE 


OWHERE are conveniences more appreciated than in the home. 
Nowhere is an aid to proper heat control so necessary. 


Are you one of the many who dread a winter of fussing with the 
furnace—the discomfort, work and worry of regulating drafts and dampers 
with an ever fluctuating temperature? 


If you there is a way out—a way that promises complete relief 
from cuulinemes attention to the heating plant. 


TAsINNEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 





Regulates the amount of heat in accordance with the temperature you 
wish to maintain. 
By simple adjustments at the thermostat, conveniently located, it is 
ssible to have an evenly heated house all day, say 70 degrees—an evenly 
foated house all night, say 60—and the drafts opened in the morning, be- 
fore you arise—all operations automatically performed. And then, there 


























is a decided saving in fuel. 
, The “Minneapolis” has been used successfully for 35 years on every 
and unbleached muslin of firm quality type of heating plant burning coal, gas or oil—lasts a lifetime. 
be bought at from thirty to fort 
ru. - in With ‘ h ie be a — Write for complete information including booklet and nearest dealer. 
wide, as it usually is, from three to four 
yards will be required to cut a bungalow MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR COMPANY 
apron with short kimono sleeves which Main Office: 2748 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
slips on over the head. Any pattern of 
this type may be used as a guide in cut- 













ting. ‘The only stitching necessary is on 
the two under arm seams and the hems. 
To prevent raveling the former may be 
finished by French seams or flat felled 
seams after the embroidery has been com- 
pleted. ‘The apron should have a belt, 
which may go entirely around or merely 
hold in the fullness in the back and be 
caught under pleats at either side of the 
front. The latter arrangement gives the 
effect of a front panel, which is becoming 
to some figures. 

Various patterns are used for the 
embroidery. The dress illustrated on this 
page is adorned with many-petaled flowers 
of lavender, rose, pink, yellow, and blue, 
worked in “Lazy Daisy” stitch, with tiny 
centers made of four yellow French knots 
around which runs a circle of black outline | | 
stitch. The straight, conventionalized 
stems are also black outline stitch. The}: 

_lattice work which holds the various parts 
of the design together is composed of black 
and rose. The tiny bars are made of one 
straight stitch of black and one of rose, 
while the French knots at either end of 
the bars are black. Variations of this 
pattern are used on the front, back, 
ya ay — a “_ dress, the lar, 

esign being on the front. The double i 

row of stitching which finishes the neck, | "WV —_S 23 a le 
sleeve, pocket, and belt edge is made by| Successful Farming advertisements | AMERICAN PRODUCTS 00,2833 American Bldg. Cincimnat, hie 
using black embroidery eend on the! are guaranteed. They save you money | Read ali of the advertisements in this issue 





300 CANDLE POWER OF LIGHT 
AT A COST OF sc PER HOUR 


BURNS KEROSENE OR GASOLINE 


Kerosene james make and burn their own gas from common 
kerosene ( oll} and are an achievement surpassing all other 
known methods of artificial lighting. Same gave a bright and 
steady white light at a very low cost, as a 3U0 candle power 
lamp will only consume one gallon of kerosene in 62 urs. 
The **QUICKLIT” gasoline lamps CAN BE LIT WITH AN 
ORDINARY MATCH like city gas. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of our complete 
line of kerosene and gasoline lamps and lighting systems. 


AGENTS WANTED 


THE NAGEL-CHASE MFG. CO. 


241-247 E. Erie Street, Chicago, tll, 


Agents: $10 a 


Get started at once selling this wonderful 
Perfection Pie Filling. Makes the most 
delicious home made tasty pies ever—in just 
lily. , No cee Po Ting. Sunt odd water, 
Everything in illing. water, 
then bake. Perfection is always ready and 
never fails to delight. 


Work Spare Time or Full Load i 


Sell to housewives, restaurants, bakeries, 
buys 

































customer. Putupin four varieties, 


etc. 
Perfection. A trial order means a ¢ = 
steady Lem- 
on, Cocoanut, Chocolate and Cream. 
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top of the machine and ordinary white 
thread in the bobbin and lengthening the 
stitch, so that only the black stitching 
appears on the right side. 

Another dress of this type boasts many 
clusters of dainty flowers of the “Bachelor 
Button” variety. These are composed of 
French knots, crowded closely together. 
A spray of these in delicate pinks, blues, 
and lavenders is embroidered in the front, 
back, and sleeves. Other stitches which 
might be used to good advantage on this 
kind of goods are cross stitch or feather 
stitch. Either of these make very ef- 
fective trimming when done in colors. 

Perhaps your mother has been talking 
for some time of getting new curtains for 
the dining room. Why not give her a 
Christmas surprise by presenting her with 
unbleached muslin curtains trimmed in 
attractive colors? In case the room is a 
dark one, a half width of the goods may 
be hung at either side of each window 
and a valance put across the top. These 
will form an attractive frame for the 
window and yet not keep out the sunshine 
and air. 

There are innumerable ways of trim- 
ming such curtains. The simplest method 
is to fold wide hems on the bottom and 
inside edge and stitch several times with 
colored thread. A large spray of flowers 
may be embroidered in the lower inside 
corner with trailing vines or single flowers 
scattered up the inside edge and across 
the bottom. The same type of stitches 
may be used as for the bungalow apron. 

If you have some scraps of cretonne 
left from a couch cover or sofa cushion, 
cut out single large flowers or a group of 
leaves and flowers and applique them to 
the lower corners of the curtains and across 
the valance with black floss. Flower 
trimmed curtains will make an otherwise 
dark room look sunshiny and cheery. 

These curtains are appropriate for din- 
ing room, kitchen, or bedroom. They may 
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be used, as has been suggested, as curtains 
without other draperies or as draperies 
with inside curtains of sheer tan net. 

In a girl’s room, the bedspread, table 
cover, bureau cover, and curtains may all 
be of unbleached muslin trimmed in one 
of the above ways. It is convenient also 
to have covers for the pillows which may 
be slipped on during the day. If you do 
not wish to use the muslin in its natural 
color, it is a very simple matter to dye it a 

lain, rich color. -A cool n or delft blue 
or the south room al warm yellow or 
rich rose in the room with the northern 
exposure. 

The muslin does not become soiled 


nearly as soon as one would e t, even ‘ 
ae acer DURHAM HOSIERY 
If a good quality of embroidery thread or 


Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


cretonne is the colors will remain 
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bright for a long time.—M. C. 








Measure economy by 
longer wear 


O wonder this hosiery wears longer and saves 

stocking money in so many American homes. 

Economy is woven and dyed right into Durable- 
DURHAM. 


The yarn used is selected for real strength—and 
preserved by special Durham process of dyeing 
which gives a long-lasting good appearance— 
nothing in the dyeing to weaken the yarn. Addi- 
tional strong reinforcings at points of greatest 
strain make Durable-DURHAM just as long wear- 
ing as it is possible for hosiery to be. And this 
quality is found in every pair. Durable-DURHAM 
is the hosiery of the American family. It comes in 
all styles and sizes—and in weights forall seasons. 


Get Durable-DURHAM for every member of your 
household and know the saving of having fewer 
new pairs to buy. For the hardest wear or for dress 
Durable-DURHAM will give you real stocking- 
satisfaction. And be sure you get Durham stock- 
ings for the children. All styles are identified and 
guaranteed by the Durham trade mark. Look for 
it attached to each pair, 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Offices: 88 Leonard Street, New York 


DURABLE 
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A BUNNY’S THANKSGIVING 


Bunny Wiggle-nose was very, very 
cross, and it was all about such a little 
thing, too. He had happened to wake up 
rather early that frosty morning, and Jack 
Frost had pinched his wiggley little nose 
the moment he stuck it out of his warm 
little house underground. So Bunny was 
very cross and ill-mannered when Johnny 
Sparrow flew down beside him for a little 
visit. 

“Hello Bunny,” said the 
“have you heard the news?” 

“No,” replied Bunny, crossly, “I don’t 
waste my time sitting on telephone wires 
trying to hear what folks are saying over 
the phone.” 

Now this was a very unkind thing for 
Bunny Wiggle-nose to say, even if the 
little sparrow did try hard to find out 
what other people were doing. But 
Johnny Sparrow wasn’t the least bit 
angry. 

“This is Thanksgiving day,” he told 
Bunny, “I just heard Pane Stuart’s 
wife tell a neighbor that she had put her 
turkey on early and it was browning 
nicely.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t care if it is Thanksgiving 
day, I can’t be very thankful when my 
nose is so cold.” 

“Oh you poor, cross little rabbit!” 
chirped the sparrow, “can’t you stick your 
nose down in your fur and warm it? At 
least you can be thankful your tail is 
nicely covered and can’t get cold.” 

“Yes, I am glad my tail is warm,” 
Bunny admitted. 

“No doubt you'll be thankful for even 
a cold nose before the day is over,’’ said 
the sparrow, as he flew away. 

Bunny Wiggle-nose felt much more 
cheerful by this time, and he went out to 
play in the road nearby. He thot it was 
lots of fun to sit in the middle of the road 
until an automobile came along, and then 
jump into the bushes and hide. There 
were a great many cars on the road this 
morning and Bunny had an exciting time 
jumping back and forth. 

Then a horse and buggy came along, 
and he decided to wait in the road until 
they were quite close. He kept his eye on 
the man in the buggy all the time so as to 
be sure he did not carry a gun, and so busy 
was he that he did not notice the dog that 


sparrow,” 













































COhe CHENEY 


ALL MUSIC FINDS PULL AND TRUE EXPRESSION IN ITS MELLOW TONES 





























A VIOLIN’S Resonance in he Cheney 


Tue essential principles of violin construction are found in 
the resonator of each Cuengy. The form, the wood, the prin- 
ciple are identical. And so the true mellow tonal beauty of 
that wonderful instrument —the violin —is a distinctive 
feature of Toe Cueney’s musical quality. 


THE CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY CHICAGO NEW YORK 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

























came slipping along the side of the road 











far : ahead of the buggy. 











“Bow-wow!” said the dog, close behind 
him. Away went Bunny, hoppity-hop, 
just as fast as he could go, with the do 
right after him. But when Bunny reache 
the tall grass that hid his doorway, he 
disappeared into his little home in the 
ground, and the dog never knew what be- 
came of ‘the little rabbit. 

Bunny lay down to rest and thot how 
lucky he was to have ears, eyes, legs and 
a nice home to help him get away from 
the dog. This is what he said to himself: 
“I’m thankful for ears, they heard the 

bark, 

And for eyes that help me in the light 
or the dark, 

ng thankful for legs that carry me fast 

To the dear old hole where I’m safe at 
last. 

He hadn’t yet thot of any reason why 
he should be thankful for a little nose that 
sometimes got cold. 

Pretty soon he found he was very 
hungry, = he went to the door and sniffed 
the air. A smell came to him so good and 
sweet that he almost thot Farmer Stuart’s 
ame was fresh and green again, tho he 
new the frost had killed everything the 
ood farmer had not stored in his cellar. 
le went hoppity-hop right up to the barn- 
lot, for that is where his nose told him to! 














Just turn avalve to cook or heat 


THE OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER 
away with 

Makes your stove or range a gasstove. Gives 
more heat. 
SoGens t tomake. No sshes. s. dirt, emoke, oder, cho 
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Try This New 


Wash ea 
15 Days 


Cleanse, sweeten, purify, beautifully whiten all 
boilable fabrics by steam percolation. Wonderful. 
Percolo Automatic Steam Washer 

Fits into ordinary wash boiler. Forces 4 - 
lons boiling suds over, into and through clot 
every minute by steam percolation. Simply pas 
clothes in boiler, light fre and in less than 4 

1, ork hour your wash is done. 
better cleaner, quickar. 7 sande No Rubbing—No Work—No Backache 
intor out -— No watehing. nothing to manipulate or operate 
oF out. svabeolatsly wate —Percolo genuine nickel silver, no moving 
oe pacooens? parts to break, tear clothes, or get out of order; 
" cannot rust or injure clothes—lasts for years— 
Two Weeks Free Trial 

Mail order now with only one dollar ($1.00) 
= guarantee of aged a? and we'll send Percolo 

your home. t, wash with it for 15 days. 
Then if willing te part ‘with it—think you can do 
without it,send it back and we return your dollar 
by next mail. If you want to «keep it send balance 
$4.95 and Percolo is yours—Order now. Use 
Percola next wash day. 


coal and wood — Cheaper. 


— Tien 
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containers. Also Green County's 
he ws size packages. Write 
Rosa. Monroe, Wis 





FREE 
















go, and he wasn’t a bit afraid for some- 
times he went right up into the yard. 
There in the barnlot he saw a sight that 
made his eyes dance while his little nose 
wiggled faster and faster. Mrs. Stuart had 
tkeown out nice — parings with big 
pieces of apple on them, and carrot tops, 
celery tops and all sorts of good things for 
little rabbits to eat, and the funny part of 
it was that the hens didn’t seem to care 
very much for the things Bunny liked 
best. So Bunny Wiggle-nose had a lovely 
Thanksgiving dinner, and he was very 
glad he could be thankful for the nose 
that found it for him. Said he, 
“T’m thankful for my nose, after all 
And S other blessings, great and small.” 


Points on 
tiquett 


Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will permit. 
Editorial Department, Suc- 


sign your name. ned questions will no be 
answered. No names will be blished. Those de- 
siring personal answers must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


An interested subscriber from North 
Dakota writes: ‘“‘When you are at a 
dance and a strange young man asks for 
a dance, what should you do? If you don’t 
wish to dance with a young man, what is 
the proper thing to say? Is it proper for a 

ung lady to give a gentleman friend a 

irthday or Christmas present?” 

If the dance mentioned is a program 
dance, it is not proper to dance with any- 
one coming up and asking for a dance. 
Those with whom you dance should be 
introduced to you and have a place on 
your program. [f it is not a program dance 
the young men should be introduced to 
you before you dance with them. How- 
ever, at some of the public dances girls 
often dance with strangers. You should 
never attend dances of this nature and 
should demand an introduction thru a 
mutual friend before dancing with any 
young man. When you do not care to 
dance with a certain young man, you 
might say, “I do not care to dance this 
number,” or “Please excuse me from danc- 
ing this number.” Such gifts as books, 
homemade candy, subscriptions to maga- 
zines, silver pencils, ete., would be 
appropriate to exchange with a young 
man but nothing more expensive unless 
you are engaged to him. 

From California comes the query, 
“When a young girl is introduced to older 
people, what should. she do? When a 
girl is introduced to those of her own age, 
what should she say?” 

When a younger person is introduced 
to an older person, she should, if sitting, 
rise to her feet and acknowledge the 
introduction by some expression as, “I 
am pleased to make your acquaintance,” 
or “I am very glad to meet you.” If the 
older person extends the hand you should 
shake hands with them, but this is not 
really necessary. When two girls of the 
same age meet, they should each acknowl- 
edge the introduction in some such way 
as above. Young girls do not shake hands 
or rise when ae: 

A young reader from Minnesota wishes 
to know if the man should be older than 
the girl and what difference in ages is 
permissible. 

As a general rule the man is usually a 
year or two older than the girl he goes 
with, tho it is not necessarily so. A girl 
of sixteen is far too young to go with 
any young man and certainly should not 
go with one ten years older than herself. 

A reader from West Virginia asks about 
the matter of correspondence between a 
man and girl. It is the man’s place to 
ask the girl for the privilege of correspond- 
ing with her and since he has asked, it is 
his place to write the first letter. A girl 
should not start a correspondence.—B. A. | 
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upon the keys. 








Baldwin 


PRODUCTS 


The Baldwin Piano 
The Ellington Piano 
The Hamilton Piano 
The Howard Piano 
The Manualo 


















Jefore you 
@ piano or p 


Set these books 


are made and points out the qualities you should look for to be 
sure of securing a dependable instrument. l 
“The A. B. C. of the Manualo”’ tells what makes the players 
piano play and explains how this mechanism 
veloped and perfected by Baldwin that the Manualo enables 
you to play with the same expression through the pedals ag 


The 


buy 


layer- piano 












been so dee 






The Player-piano that is all but human. 

Wherever you live you. may hear 
and try any Seltalsonaie Bm 
ment without obligation. There is 
a Baldwin dealer within easy reach. 
But whether you are ready to pick 
out a piano or player-piano now or 
not, get these two books and post 

ourself before you make your se- 
ection. 
address, 


Send coupon to nearest 


The Baldwin Piano Co. 
Cincinnati Chicago St. Loule THE 
New York Denver Louisville BALDWIN 
PIANO CO. 
o Dept.L-16 
Address nearest city, 


Send the two books you advertise, 
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ENDETS — Wonder Money Makers 
mend leaks instan 









tly in all utensils, bot 
water bags, etc. Insert snd tighten. 10c 


Cotlete Mig Co. Box 909. Ameterdam NY. 








Successful Farming advertisements 
are guaranteed. They save you money 


with complete outfit for le Be 

our wan’ 

truction book Ct violin. W: 
5 SHAWNEE, 





Successful farmers appreciate Suc-: 
cessful Farming. We try to make it 
helpful to progressive farm folks. 























PROFITABLE 
HOME WORK—OUR 
GUARANTEE 


OUR GUARANTEE to users of the Stand- 
ard Gearhart Family Knitter has meant 
additional income to thousands who are 
doing the light, easy work required in the 
comfort of their own home, 


| KNIT ALL-WEAR HOSIERY 


—the article they are helping us supply 
the big demand for. All-Wear is our stand- 
ard brand of woolen half-hose. 
them. 


WE HANDLE THE SELLING 


and furnish the yarn. The demand for 
these goods enables us to Guarantee to 
PAY YOU WELL for knitting, and to 
sell your product to your advantage, No 
limitation as to quantity; no seasons—we 
want all you can turn out the year around: 


SAVE INCOME—MAKE MONEY 
i SAVINGS alone soon pay the modest 


You kait 


price of the Knitter. You can knit the 

woolens the family need—it's a real econ. 

omy to do that—and you will find that 

neighbors and local dealers too, are glad 

to order from you at good prices, But re- 

member, YOU DON’T HAVE TO LOOK 
’ FOR A MARKET—OUR PROPOSI- 
{ TION COVERS THAT FULLY. 


THE GEARHART FAMILY 
KNITTER 


has twenty-five years of experience back 
of it. More than a HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY THOUSAND are in daily use. 
In permanence and @urability, it ranks 

fs with any knitter selling for DOUBLE 
THE PRICE, besides being lighter and 
faster and so simple a CHILD QUICKLY 
LEARNS TO RUNIT. 





guide book and other particulars. 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 


Dept. SF-721, Clearfield, Pa, 
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Send 10c for sample of knitting, profid 





Gaitar 


JUST LIKE THE 


Play the H. 





HAWAIIANS! 


Our method of teaching is so sim- 
ple, plain and easy that you begin on 
a plece with your first lesson. In_ half 
an hour you can play it! Wehave 
reduced the necessary motions you 
learn to only four—and you acquire 
these in a few minutes, Then it is 
only & matter of practice to acquire 
the weird, sonesneeng tremolos, stac- 
catos, slurs and other effects that 
make this instrument so 
delightful, The Hawallan 
oe ee any kind of 
music, both the melody and 
accompaniment. Your tul- 
tion fee includes a beauti- 
ful Hawaiian Guitar, all 
the necessary picks and 
steel bar and 52 complete 
lessons and pleces of music. 








Send Coupon NOW—Cet Full Particulars FREE 





stick. I 
and spots; the paraffin will add luster. 


put the comb in a stout sack, submer 
in boiling water and with a strong paddle 





First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 


I am interested in the Hawaiian Guitar. Please 
send complete information, special price offer, etc. 
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RENE ae ge ina Se S.F. 
Write name and address clearly 
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“Sing a song of autumn days, 
Glad and bright and sweet; 
Leaves of gold and crimson hues, 
Falling at our feet. 
Harvests safely gathered in; 
Plenty for us all— 
Cheeriest of cheery days 
Come to us in fall.” 2 
Let us be thankful! 
made tender and 
salt, pepper and 
thoroly i 


latable by 
our into it, 





an hour or until tender. 
Swiss steak. 


tables and soups. 


and browns. nful 
cream added when serving is fine. 


stocki 
time being. 


fried too crisp, add half a teaspoon of dar 


put in. 


the Christmas dinner. Wash an 
cold to use later in other dishes. 


Syrups, maple sugar and honey will 
have to be used largely in the making of 
the Christmas sweets, but are all delicious 
when combined with our country nuts or 
raisins, or used for stuffing dates and figs. 
A honey candy that is delicious is made by 
mixing it very thick with chopped nuts 
and cutting in cubes. 

By removing the dressing from old win- 
dow shades, by soaking and boiling clean, 
the shades may be al for kitchen towels 
or roller towels. These might also be used 
for curtains after — dyed or could be 
cut into strips and made into a rag rug. 

It is sometimes difficult to cut fresh 
bread with a knife. You can overcome 
this difficulty by heating the knife, but 
if this is done too frequently, it will prove 
harmful to the knife. 


A great deal of time may be saved in 
the morning by making the baking 
powder biscuits the night before. They 
may be put on the ice until morning and 
are really lighter and better than when 
baked immediately after making. 

One part of paraffin to two parts of 
kerosene, melted, then cooled to the 
consistency of vaseline, makes an ex- 
cellent and inexpensive (as compared with 
commercial floor wax) floor renewer. Ap- 
ply with soft cloth fastened to the mop 
The kerosene will clean off dirt 


Too separate beeswax from the comb, 


press out the melted wax thru the sack. 
As the wax hardens it can be skimmed off 
the top of the water. 

When necessary to keep mashed pota- 
toes for some time before serving, set 
the covered dish in a pan of hot water. 

If one end of your steel knitting needles 
is dipped in melted sealing wax and a ball 
formed, your knitting can not bother you 
by slipping off.—Mrs. F,. A. Nisewanger. 


The toughest piece of steak may be 

unding 
rowning 
in hot fat, adding water, covering 
closely, and allowing it to steam for about 
This is known as 


I have found it convenient to make up a 
large amount of white sauce, at least a 
quart and to keep it in a-cool place, where 
it will always be ready for creamed vege- 


Individual pumpkin pies are delicious. 
Line patty pans with rich crust; fill and 
bake till the pumpkin-custard puffs up 
A spoonful of whipped 


If you notice a run starting in your 
and have not time to sew it im- 
mediately, moisten the place where the 
run ends and it will go no farther for the 


If you want bacon or ham to fry to a 
nice, dark, even brown without em | 


syrup to the frying fat before the meat is 


Don’t throw away the outside leaves 
of the lettuce and celery used in preparing 
keep 


and rub it in. 
of Mulsified will make an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather, and cleanses the hair 
and scalp thoroughly. The lather rinses 
out easily and removes every particle of 
dust, dirt, dandruff and excessive oil. 
The hair dries quickly and evenly, and it 
leaves it fine and silky, bright, fluffy and 
easy to manage. 


shampoo at most any drug store. 
very cheap, and a few ounces is enough 
to last everyone in the family for months. 
Be sure your 
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~" FAMOUS WINDOWS 


~THE BLAINE MANSION * 


THE home of Maine’s beloved 
statesman, James G. Blaine, is 
now the Governor’s Mansion, at 
Augusta, Me. 


And such a home! How classic an 
example it is of the true Colonial, 
how fascinating its rich simplicity! 
Only highest quality appointments 
wall keep company with this 
Colonial treasure—which accounts 
for the fact that Hartshorn Shade 
Rollers and Shade Fabrics are in 
use throughout; their dignified a 
pearance and reliability made 
them necessary. 


In hotel and club, college and home, the 
name “ Hartshorn” associated with Shades 
and Shade Rollers is a guarantee of the 
elimination of all shade troubles. 








STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 














Cocoanut Oil Makes 
A Splendid Shampoo 


If you want to keep your hair in good 
condition, be careful what you wash it 
with. 

Most soaps and prepared shampoos 
contain too much alkali. This dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle, and is very 
harmful. Mulsified cocoanyt oil sham- 
poo (which is pure and entirely grease- 
less), is much better than anything else 
you can use for shampooing, as this 











can’t possibly injure the hair. 


Simply moisten your hair with water 
One or two teaspoonfuls 


You can get Mulsified age oil 
t is 


druggist gives you Mulsified. 








aternitry 
Style Book 


‘Sileees newest Dresses, 
Coats,Suits,Skirts, Corsets—spe- 


cially made for mothers-to-be. 

Largest Maternity Specialists. 
Lowest prices. Money backif not 

IPHPENA satisfied. Send today. Dept.S-1 


Lane Bryant 


.) S 
USED sonStas Fifth Ave new York 


















_ unusually good aecompaniment. 





~ | Christmas Eve, 15 cents. 

















NOVEMBER MUSIC OFFERINGS 
We are listing the Christmas music 
this month, so you will all have time to 
get it early enough. If you wish any 
special music, write to us and we will do 
our best to supply you. 

Following is the list of the July music 
coupon, which expirest December 31st. 
Send in your order with this month’s 
coupon. 

Vocal: Dardanella, 30 cents; Our 
Yesterdays, 33 cents; Rose of My Heart, 
20 cents; Somebody’s Darling Boy, 10 
cents; While Others Are Building Castles, 
10 cents; They called It Dixie Blues, 10 
cents. 

Instrumental: Purple Poppy, 30 cents; 
Woodland Dreams, 30 cents; American 
Medley, 15 cents; Juno Waltz, 10 cents. 

Vocal 

Christmas Song Book. ‘This is the same 
song book which we listed last year. 
It is the best collection of Christmas 
songs ever published, eontaining complete 
words and music of seventy-two songs. 
If you have to help arrange any Christmas 
programs you will find it mvaluable. 

Down the Trail to Home Sweet Home, by 
Ernest Ball. (f-f). This song is the lat- 
est one by the well-known composer of 
“Let the Rest of the World Go By” and 
many other songs, and is up to the stand- 
ard of his other successes. It has a beau- 
tiful melody, harmonized refrain and an 


Beautiful Isle of Somewhere, by Fearis. 
(e-e) This sacred song is called McKin- 
ley’s song, as it was one of his favorites. 
It has a very harmonious accompaniment 
and the refrain is arranged for ladies or 
men’s quartette. 

Dear Heart, Good Night, by McIntosh. 
(de) A ve retty ballad, with a very 
beautiful jon and accompaniment. 

Ten Baby Fingers, by Sanders. (c-d). 
A charming waltz song, the title of which 
gives you a hint of the story told. 

Pretty Kitty Kelly, by Nelson. (e-f). A 
very lively little Irish ballad written in 
waltz time. This was listed in the Sep- 
tember magazine, but as the price was 
omitted we are re-listing it. 

Instrumental 

Aloha Oe, Farewell to Thee. Grade 4. 
This popular Hawaiian song is very pleas- 
ing arranged with variations as a piano 
solo, and we are sure you will all like it. 

Valse Parisienne, by Roberts. 
Grade 4. This number is re-listed by re- 
quest, as it is so very well liked. 

Christmas Chimes, by Gradi. Grade 3. 
A very good reverie; first part is written 
in imitation of chimes; the latter part 
brings in the rolled chords. 

Violin and Piano 

Christmas Eve, by Beaumont. A suit- 
able number for a program of the holiday 
season. Accompaniment not difficult. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming. : 


NOVEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires April 30, 1921.) 


Vocal 
Christmas eon Book, 35 cents. 
Down the il to Home Sweet Home, 30 cents, 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere, 30 cents. 
Dear Heart, Good Night, 15 cents. 


Ten Baby Fingers, 15 cents. 
Pretty Kitty Kelly, 15 cents. 
INSTRUMENTAL 


ey Oa, Farewell to Thee, 25 cents. 
‘arisienne, 30 cents. 
Christmas Chimes, 10 cents. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 
pay for. Write name and address plainly. 
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Bath Tub wecic- 


l size white enamel 
. tank. Closes up 
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MASTERS VOI 


REG. US PAT OFF 


\ 
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Be sure it is a Victrola 


Both the picture “His Master’s Voice” and the 
word “Victrola” are exclusive trademarks of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. When you see these 
trademarks on a sound-reproducing instrument or 
record, you can be sure it was made by the Victor 
Company. Being a registered trademark, the word 

Victrola” cannot lawfully be applied to other than 
Victor products. For your own protection see that the 
instrument you buy bears these famous Victor trade- 
marks. They are placed on all Victor instruments and 
records to protect our customers from substitution. 

Look under the lid! On the portable styles 
which have no lid, these trademarks appear on the 
side of the cabinet. One or both ~ gr te also 
appears on the label of all Victor Records. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
on 
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Mow Wentes to Sell Gro- 

ceries. xper fence 

i nteitndnecdblraiietneis Sabeehuactie anne winlenade en eceee 7 (oe, of, the 
ouses (ca) 0 

$1,000 000.60) wants ambi 18 men in your focalit Abed 


sell direct to consumer np 
extensive of 


advanced. 











Write today. 
John Sexton & Co., 359 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 












paints, rood, lubricating 
ies, inta, roofings, lubricating 
ital required. Commissions 
tate age and county desired. 
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Columbia 


Grafonola . 





$75 
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Any Grafonola here Gi" a 
will be delivered in i 
time for Christmas 


Is the question of the Christmas Gift still 
unsettled in your home? A Columbia 
Grafonola is undoubtedly the answer. It 
means more fun and musical merriment all 
through the year for many years to come 
than anything else your money can buy. 

Call on the Columbia dealer nearest to you 
and see for yourself the beautiful cabinets 
of his Columbia Grafonolas. Turn the but- 
ton which regulates the tone leaves and hear 
how complete and accurate is the control 
they give you over tone volume. Enjoy the 
unvarying fidelity of the Grafonola’s music, 
Then your question will be solved. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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The Only Non Set 
Automatic Stop 


Lk 
Cell 





Nothing to move or set or 
measure, Just start the Graf- 
onola and it plays and stops 
itself. Never stops before it 
should. Always stops at the 
very end. Seslativaly on the 
Columbia Grafonola. 
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$150 


$120 with Racks 
$125 with Sheives 
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SQUARES ON THE CROSS 


On this cross there are seventeen dis- 
tinct and perfect squares marked out at 
their corners by asterisks. How few and 
which of these can you remove so that 
not a single perfect square remains? 
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NUT GAMES FOR FALL 

Nut Guessing Contest—These are the 
questions: 

I’m a nut and a vegetable? (Peanut) 

I’m a nut that loves the water? (Beech- 
nut) 

I’m a nut oft repeated? (Chestnut) 

I’m a nut and a dairy product? (Butter- 
nut) 

I’m a nut and a barrier of brick or 
stone? (Walnut) : 

I’m a nut the color of a pretty girl’s 
eyes? (Hazelnut) 

I’m a nut the penalty of tight shoes? 
(Acorn) 

I’m a nut the shape of a Chinaman’s 
eyes? (Almond) 

I’m a nut from South America? (Brazil 
nut) 

I’m a nut and a beverage? (Cocoanut) 

I’m a letter and a utensil of tin? (Pecan) 

I’m a nut composed of two boy’s nick- 
names? (Filbert) 

Nut Fortunes—Nut fortunes may be 
told by blindfolding a person and leading 
him to a table where a row of nuts is 
arranged. The nut which he touches 
foretells his future. 

Nut covered with red tissue paper— 
happy carefree life. 

Crushed nut—disappointment in love. 

Nut fashioned into boat—travel. 

Nut covered with tinfoil—wealth. 

Two nuts fastened together—early 
marriage. 
ua ut covered with moss—uneventful 
ife. 

Nut covered with cotton—long life. 


Nut Huni—Each couple is given a 
basket and sent to hunt nuts. Following 
is the list of points given for the nuts 
found: peanut, one point; hickory nut, 
two; acorn, three; almond, four; gilded 
peanut, five; English walnut, ten; gilded 
walnut, twenty; chestnut burr, thirty; 
cocoanut, fifty. 

Choosing Partners—At a nut party 
partners for supper may be found by giv- 
-ng each girl a nut with a long ribbon at- 
tached. Have the boys stand on one side 
of a door with a transom and the girls on 
the other. At a given signal each girl 
should throw her nut over the transom, 

ping hold of the ribbon. The boys 
Should catch and hold the nuts until the 
oor is opened. 
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r saw his best customer was a 
ed over something, so strove to 


The 
bit 
be extra obliging and pleasant. 

“TI think,” hesaid blandly, “livingisget- 
ting mee of For instance a yearago them 


eggs would havecost you fivecents more.” 

“A year ago,” said the customer, “when 
those eggs were fresh, they would have 
been worth more.” —Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


HIDDEN DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

In each of the following sentences will 
be found the name of one domestic animal 
with letters in proper order. 

1. The beggar cowered into the corner 
ef the wall. 

2. “Fight, Hugh, or see your efforts in 
vain.” 

3. Music at a meal promotes good 
fellowship. 

4. The coming oat crop is considered 
a good one. 

5. The dodo goes merrily on thru 
story books, tho it has long since left its 
old haunts. 

6. The rough ogre lived in a great 
castle. 

7. The fox entered the barnyard 
stealthily. 

8. “Right hand on keyboard,” were 
the instructions. 

9. Upon yesterday’s trail come all the 
tomorrows. 

10. Well, Amber, are you coming? 

















“What can it be?” asks Miss Bright 
Eyes. And to give her the correct answer 
you will have to get busy and figure out 
what the numbers stand for, 1 is A, 2 is 
B and so on down the alphabet till Z is 26. 








first letter of the first 
word described and leave another word 


with the second meaning. 


1. Take from a word meaning plenti- 
4| ful and leave a state of the weather. 
2. Take from a nut and leave a field 


crop. 
3. Take from a word meaning a lack 
of and leave a planet. 

4. Take from an important part of the 
body and leave a condition of moisture. 

5. Take from a precious metal and 
leave an adjective, meaning adult. 

6. Take from an adjective meaning 
joyous and leave a young boy. 

7. Take from a small article of wear- 
ing apparel and leave a state of the emo- 
tions. 

8. Take from a bin for holding corn 
and leave a part of the body. 

9. Take from a blazing fire and leave 
and adjective, describing a disabled 
person. 

10. Take from a word meaning skill 
in accomplishment and leave a collection 
of logs and timber which will float. 








‘That cat of yours seems to be awfully 
small, Elsie; why is it?” 
“Cos we feed him on condensed milk.” 
—London Mail./ 


" ,NUMERICAL PUZZLE ONE 

My whole is composed of 22 letters, 
being an old English proverb. 

My 2, 14, 1, 4 is a furry animal, usually 
found among the mountains. 

My 5, 20, 16, 11 is a ruler. 

My 8, 10, 3, 18 is an animal, both 
domestic and wild, which is noted for the 
variety of its eating. 

My 15, 17, 9 is the material from which 
many early prairie houses were built. 

My 21, 13, 7 is a unit of measure by 
weight. 

My 19, 22, 12 is an article of bedroom 
furniture with four legs.] 

My 6 is a personal pronoun. 

My whole may be found by guessing my 
parts and arranging the letters in regular 
numerical order. 
































Note: Draw a line according to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, ete. Draw straight from do 


to dot. 


Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 
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GOODYEAR KLINGTITE FARM BELTS 


Feed Grinding Power— 


Fletcher Gollmer is well known in the This belt needs no breaking in. From 


neighborhood of Warren, Illinois, for his 
successful methods of raising and fattening 
hogs and cattle on his 110-acre farm. He 
has farmed all his life, and as a specialist on 
diversified stock for the last seven years has 
given close attention to the value of good, 


ee, 





the first, it holds the pulleys in a friction- 
surface grip that prevents slippage, insures 
uninterrupted transmission of power, and 
enables the belt to be run loosely, with 
consequent advantage to the engine bear- 
ings, It requires no belt dressing. 


ground feed. Proof against cold and damp, Goodyear 


He grinds a lot of corn about this time 
every year, just as other stock farmers do. 
Twenty cows and sixty hogs, fattening in a 
batch for market, require the grinding of 
fifty to seventy-five bushels of corn at a 
time, and justify investment in the best of 
grinding equipment. In this work, Mr. 
Gollmer puts full reliance on the trans- 


tractor and grinder. 


His Goodyear Klingtite Belt demonstrates 
its inbuilt strength by the delivery of an 
even, full flow of power on the grinder 

drive, a duty recognized generally by expe- 

rienced farmers as perhaps the severest test 
to which a farm belt is put. Its smoothly 
powerful action produces uniformly ground 
feed and at the same time protects engine 
and grinder from undue strain. 
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Klingtite Belts do not shrink or stretch. 
Therefore, there is no time lost in engine 
re-setting. Unstitched and of bonded-ply 
construction, they do not separate at the 
plies, but wear evenly and last much longer 
than other belts do. In every respect of 
operation and maintenance, they are eco- 
nomical, efficient and trouble free. 


mission ability of the belt he uses between We Said chase belie shestinlly bie fowe 


duty. They are carefully designed to. the 
service required of them, and specially 
constructed to protect our good name. They 
come in endless types for threshing-and in 
suitable lengths for all other purposes. Their 
important function in modern farm power 
operation is discussed interestingly in the 
Goodyear Farm Encyclopedia. Write for a 
copy to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cal. 
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KRLINGTITE BELTS 


Copyright 1920, vy Tue Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


and Goodyear Belts 
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Spencer in the Omaha World-Herald. 
UNHOLY (BUT HUMAN) GLEE 


























Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
THE ONLY KICK LEFT 

















Satterfield in the Topeka Daily Capital. 
“EQUAL PARTNERS NOW, MA” 























" Ding in the Des Moines Register. 
THE OPTIMIST THERE SEEMS TO BE A CATCH IN IT SOMEPLACE 
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Confidence 


More than 13,000 women 
and 22,000 men make up 
the list of the owners of 
Swift & Company. 


Every state in the Union 
is represented. 


Of this great enrollment 
more than 10,000 are em- 
ployes of Swift & Com- 
pany who own shares in 
the business. 


An additional 13,000 em- 
ployes are buying shares 
on deferred payments. 


These men and women 
have confidence in the 
company’s policies, its 
integrity and purposes. 
That is why they invest 
their savings in shares. 


Swift & Company has 


been paying dividends 
regularly for 34 years. 
The present rate is 8 per 
cent. 


Swift & Company shares 
are bought and sold on 
the Chicago and Boston 
stock exchanges. 


The Company itself has 
no shares for sale. 


The shares represent 
actual, tangible values. 
There is no water. 


Anybody—livestock man, 
retailer, or consumer — 
may buy them and thus 
become a part owner of 
Swift & Company. 


No one man, no one 
family, owns as much as 
half of the stock. 








This advertisement is for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing you with the fact that Swift & Company is 
not a “close corporation,” and that any one may 
participate in the profits— and share the risks 
and responsibilities —by becoming a shareholder 








Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 








A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 

















earn‘ 


and Flyin¢ 


construction. Plenty 
of ventilation and 
floor space. Ideal 





shop. 







a don 


Rahe apartments. Living quarters 
Jor students. Hotand cold water, 
bath rooms, steam heat. 


Automobile 


" Main building. Note flood daylight 






Commercial garage and repair 
It is the most modern aa ee ey 
and best equipped garage — 
an the country. “hay 








OWNS SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 


Since I took my training in the Rahe 
School two years ago I have been running 
my own business and making good. I am 
manager and automobile salesman. I was 
making about $2,009 a year before, but I 
am making much more now.—Lee 
Dunfee, Iola, Kans. (16 North Syca- 
more St.) 


OWN BUSINESS PAYS 
$2,200 


I am in tenionen for myself and am 
making upwards of $2,200 a year. Will 
say that before going to school, I was 
getting $37.50 a month. I do any kind of 
work in the automobile or welding line.— 
Milo Beranek, Riverside, Iowa. 
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AY T LA) 
Earn*150 to *400 
A Month 


You learn best here in 
this great school, now in 14th year. 
The fine success of over 35,000 gradu- 
ates—16 years and older—proves the un- 
limited opportunity for your success. I make 
the learning easy for you to get in 6 to 
8 weeks. No special schooling and no 
previous experience needed. 


Best of Opportunities 


The thousands of Rahe Trained 

= Men now in business for themselves in 
every pra are always sending to me for more Rahe trained 
men than I can furnish. By coming here, you get preferred 
opportunity for a good job, or for a business of your own, 
immediately upon leaving school. My report shows that 
every state needs five times more garages and repair shops. 


e School 


Million n D ed ; Invested 


bile-Tractor-Ai irplane 
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Tractor 


i 












Four great buildings full of up-to-date equipment 
and modern real Tractor Farm and Flying School grounds. 
Hundreds and hundreds of real motors, Automobiles, 
Trucks, Tractors, all makes. And real Airplanes in Flying School. 
Actual practice training —real tools on real machines under direction 
of Master Instructors. 300 Instructors and Assistants. Capacity 
8000 students. You get the best training here, and after that, you 
have the best opportunity for employment at high pay. Plenty of 
opportunity to earn part living expenses while in school. 


Catalog Free Let me send you the proof. Read my 


catalog, or call at my office before you make 
arrangements to go to any School or Shop. I save you time and money. Catalog 
explains all. Write me your name and address. Use the coupon below—it’s handy. 


Department 3019 


Henry de Rahe, Kansas City, Missouri 


. BSB SSE 


MAIL THIS COUPON for special tuition offer » 
and big 68-page illustrated cata- 
log giving proof of graduates’ FREE! fy 
success and showing the many 
opportunities now open. All sent 





3019 
DEI ao ic 08:06 6.0600000 0006 000006800006 snes ceccactncsccscosesscessocosncesesenes 
Ave. ni cnsannsssstiisicnmcointonpieaiaaiciaaion q 


ba ie seeeeerece 
Sun Gas Ge Gr Ge Say Gos On Ge ES GS SS ee ee ee el 
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Mr. Edison’s Wonderful 
New Phonograph 


Shipped on Trial 


Send only $1.00. Fill out the coupon below and send to us at once, 
We will then ship you Mr. Edison’s great new phonograph, style as 
illustrated, with the New Diamond Stylus reproducer and 12 brand 
new Amberol Indestructible records, These records are included 
with the outfit. 


Description: 
O l Latest model concealed horn instrument. 
nh y Finished in beautiful oak—elegantly pol- 
ished. Price with 12 Blue Amberol In- 
neers ee 2 destructible Four-Minute Records, only 
: ' $48.20. (Seetermsbelow.) 
If you wish to keep Mr. Edison’s superb 
new instrument after trial, pay the balance 
of $47.20 for the complete — in small 
monthly payments of $4.00 for 11 months ° 
and $3.20 the 12th month, Order From This 
titi anit Announcement 
ink of it—a $1. 
Of course, we do not want to ship an 
Easy Payments! seyne, ana's sew OF sown, dt want cp om 
: dollars a month to at least pay on easy payments (and when 
own an outfit of this oe o-_, t\ have at home the wonder- zoe ~ vi — — Ln] pntoumecs 
ful life-like music produced only by Mr. Edison’s Diamond Stylus : Krank 4 m-. 
d I 
reproducer and the wonderful Blue Amberol records. The finest outfit if it is Ar x A}. 1 
and best that money can buy at much less than the price of . it is = just, -y you ben na for on) 
imi j j j ome, return it at our expense; you, NO 
imitations of the Genuine New Edison. San Geaat bales ites ths Witenes inane: 


graph means to you and we accept your 
decision cheerfully, and without ques 


F. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors tion. " But send coupon today — mow. 
2518 Edison Block, Chicago, Illinois micwkmse srk 


Canadian Office: 338 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitaba 





—ca-meseseses No obligation to buy in sending this coupon; this is just an application foratia “=== == === 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors, 2518 Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Babson:—As per your offer, I am enclosing $1.00. I should like to hear Mr. Edison’s wonderful new style phonograph with the new 
Diamond Stylus reproducer in my own home on trial. Also send me twelve Blue Amberol Records. If I decide to keep the outfit, I will have the 
| privilege of the rock-bottom price of $48.20 direct from you on your special terms, I agree merely totake the outfit promptly from the depot, pay the 

small freight or express charges, and if I do not find it thoroughly satisfactory, I reserve the right to return the outfit at once at your expense and 
{ you are to refund the $1.00 payment. Otherwise, I will make monthly payments of $4.00 for 11 months and $3.20 the 12th month. The outfit is to 
remain your property until the last payment has been made. 
Write or print your name and address very plainly, 








SEED, « nacwsndnncneusaee PITTTTITITTTTTT TTT ee BREE Bsc scccccccccccccccesecseseseceoses R. F. D. No...... o0ce SME. cccccccccce ecccee 

Shipping point..........csesscccceessseees PTTTTTTTT Tee ED ce cctcccessccescccscecessescossseses Occupation...... acccececes eeccccccecs eaeens 

ee Married or single........ ecccccccee ceccccce If steadily employed at a salary please state...............s0s- spaudaeeweedecesnesinees teanees 
| How long a resident in your neighborhood and your Vicinity?..........cccccccceccccccccccccccccceccces dake eoneensee eeeeees Lf there is any possibility of 
| 


changing your address during the next year, what will be your next address?............ccccccccceccee eovececcceceees intaeiaibinkins tine wee 











